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During the last war...the bakers of America got a firm 
grip on the bread market. They’ve never let go. 


In this war...the bakers have captured a huge 
cake market. That, too, can be held after the war... by 
making cakes as good as or better than housewives 


can bake. 
WAND 





Pillsbury’s Cake Flours are specially milled from specially selected 
wheats to stand thorough mixing . . . to give plain and fancy cakes 
better volume, finer grain and superior flavor. Let their 
sales-building quality help you retain and enlarge your cake market! 


> PILLSBURY’S BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 
| A yust-right flow for every need! 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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OR 1945 we simply re- : 
solve to maintain the | 
traditional Shellabarger | 
policy of milling every bag | 
of flour to high, unchanging 
standards that are set up 
to give you as a baker the ; 
best bread making material ; 


money can buy. 


RL Tac pest ® 


TRY Rad 9a as as Ty a ee 


This Is SHEL] 
A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
field. Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by more than 30 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 
wheat directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and testing 
laboratories, the most rigid technical 
supervision and, finally, by the high- 
est quality ideals and standards for 
every Shellabarger product. 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 900 Beggs Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
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\¢ HEN you buy your flour bags from 


Bemis, among the important advantages 


Bene ae | ee 


you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 


type is best for your particular use— 





cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


Whatever 'S the waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of ail 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 


: ke it! 
} eee we ma e I e any one type. We have no favorites. If our 


experienced packaging specialists can 

















help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 


rants switching from some other type 


ees TREE yowieras 


of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 





Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


...we make it. 


%e , MIs ¢ 
6 
"y Compa 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo - Charlotte 

Chicago + Denver + Detroit +» East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis 

Kansos City + Los Angeles - Louisville + Memphis + Minneapolis 

Mobile + New Orleans +» New York City + Norfolk +» Oklahoma City 

* Omaha + Peoria - St. Helens, Ore. + St. Lovis + Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita + Wilmington, Calif 


Beweerrn BAGS SINCE 1858 


ro East Pepperell, Mass. 
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Paper made partly 


That letter you wrote your soldier 
son last night may have been 
written on wheat from your own land! 

For wheat starch is now an im- 
portant ingredient in making paper. 

This new development is more than 
just an interesting fact. It is an exam- 
ple of a growing trend towards the 
broader industrial use of agricultural 
products. 

Much of our research at General 
Mills is aimed at finding new non- 
food uses for the things you grow. In- 
gredients for molded plastics, paper, 
even medicines have been made from 
wheat in our laboratories. Literally 


Copyright 1944, General Mills, Inc., 


Gold Medal Enric hed Flour, Softasilk Cake Flour, Bisquick, Bett 
Durum Flours, Vegetable 


Wheat gluten and starc hes, Semolina and 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of L 





from...wheat ! 


aggressive research and steady expan- 
sion, leading to new 
employment, better living 


hundreds of uses for soybeans and 
other products of the soil are being 
explored. 

Obviously, we hope this 
research will lead to new 
products General Mills can 
sell profitably . . - but it will 
have another value, for its 
ultimate result will be a 
greater demand for your 
crops and a steadier, more 
dependable income for you. 

It is in this way we 
think our company 
can best serve 
America... by 


products, more 
for all of us. 





arro Feeds, Wheaties, Kix, Cheerioats, 
y Crocker Soup, Vitamin Products, Bakery Flours, 
Oil and Protein Products, Naval Ordnance. 


One 
published in farm magazines 
iT.) show how General Mills re- 
search is finding new uses for 
agricultural products. 


of a series of ads 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 












A Program For 1945 


i Sei Pini 


Continue to build your wartime 
business with quality that will 


Flour Milling Capacity not be forgotten. 
5000 Sacks 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000. Bushels buyers and deliver to them the 


Be Ca aE aan ate 


Anticipate the tastes of your 


rich values you know they want. 






\ WF Accomplish this with good 
£7 MIKELIN /, shop methods and KELLY’S 
EINE) 7. FAMOUS. 


GOMPANY 







“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 








HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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A modern flour with old-time quality |g 
principles, POLAR BEAR has as ; 
fine a list of year-in year-out bakery : | 
users as you will ever see. This 
handsome list is POLAR BEAR'S } 
best recommendation. It is a panel 


of fine references. | 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 


1899 


The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


SSS ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS =} 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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For Extra Economy American Eagle will again fly high in 


ul The ADMIRAI 1945. Up among the leaders as always, 


it is the flour you can trust implicitly. 


Te H-D- Lee FlourMills ©. 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS 
Salina ~~ Kansas 


e| 


by 
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_* ed shop economy, wider flexibility, and increased customer preference for ae a ing, there wage tai 
your breads, crackers, cakes and cookies, pastries, pies and all sweet goods. Our mills ; than 1,000,000 sa 


are in an excellent position to serve you to advantage on all types of Pikes Peak quality a a 
. y Time of shipment 


= ig ae ty by bakers for exacting uniformity, dependable shop performance, and ee et 4 | 3 availability of bo: 
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Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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January Subsidy 23c Bu, Pacific 27c 





ANNOUNCED RATES LESS THAN 


MANY MILLERS HAD EXPECTED 


Vioderate Squeeze on Bakery Flours, Particularly Spring 
’ 3 Ss 





Wheat 


Also Pinched—Eastern Soft Wheat 


Millers Protest Separate Pacific Subsidy 


Washington, D. C.—A January flour 
subsidy rate of 27c bu for Pacific 
wheat and 23c for all other wheat 
was announced by the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp., Dec. 30. 

The rates were in line with the for- 

ula basis established in the direc- 
tive to the DSC by Fred M. Vinson, 
lirector of economic stabilization, 
Dec. 21, based on a weighted average 
ff market prices for wheat early last 
week, compared with the wheat prices 
elated to the flour ceiling. However, 

iere was a widespread belief among 
1any millers that the rates would 

» higher than those that were an- 
ounced for other than Pacific Coast 
wheat, and some optimistic guesses 
were several cents above the rate 
that was established. 

The difference between the rate 
nd the expectations presumably re- 
sulted from an advance in cash wheat 

the lower protein types 
DSC calculation was made. 
Apparently the DSC took a date 
early in the week, while millers were 
basing their estimates on prices that 
prevailed near the week-end. It is 
ilso possible that the DSC calcula- 


prices on 
after the 





Army Green Dot 
Takings May Top 
1,000,000 Sacks 


Army procurement officials entered 
the market Jan. 2 for additional quan- 
tities of green dot flour for civilian 
feeding in liberated areas. 

The requests for offers were circu- 
lated in the Southwest only, and, 
while official confirmation was lack- 
ing, there were indications that more 
than 1,000,000 sacks may be con- 
tracted by the time all offers are in. 
Time of shipment will depend upon 
availability of boats, army officials 
said. 

The army purchases of green dot 
flour are becoming increasingly fre- 
quent, 500,000 sacks of spring wheat 
types having been contracted about 
three weeks avo, followed by a like 
quantity of southwestern types the 
following week. 

The price of the flour was far bet- 
ter than values of a couple weeks ago. 
An immediate result of the business 
was to attract rerular buyers into 
the market when they began to sus- 
pect that the army might consume 
most of the available running time 
for the next 60 days. 

The large buyers that finally came 
in late Jan. 2 were eager to get their 
flour on the books and were not diffi- 
cult on price. It is apparent to mill- 
ers that the turn of events again 
places them in a relatively favorable 
selling position after more than six 
months of sharp and often disastrous 
competition. 


tions did not take into account the 
fact that on high protein wheat pur- 
chases now, handling charges above 
the wheat ceiling basis are nearly al- 
ways paid. 

In any event, there is currently a 
moderate pinch on millers on bakery 
flour in most markets, and particu- 
larly at Minneapolis. In two _ in- 
stances the pinch is rather severe 
on durum products and high gluten 
bakery flours. The latter are squeezed 
to the extent of around 4c bu or 10c 
a sack and millers are not anxious 
to sell at ceiling prices. 

Durum millers again find them- 
selves in an unhappy spot. The 23c 
general subsidy rate is from 3c to 5c 
too low to permit them to operate 
normally under present conditions. 
Top grade durum wheats are scarce 
and selling at ceiling prices, plus 
charges out of elevators, while the 





lower grades also are up to their 
ceiling levels and are less attractive 
than the top grades because they do 
not mill out proportionately as well 
as the best wheat. Durum clears 
also are causing millers some losses. 
Under the present subsidy set-up 
durum millers probably will continue 
to be squeezed until the wheat sup- 
ply situation changes. One solution 
would be a separate subsidy rate and 
separate accounting system for du- 
rum, which the DSC has refused to 
grant. Millers who grind both du- 
rum and bread wheats do not want 
a separate subsidy unless they can 
also have a separate accounting sys- 
tem. When there was a separate 
rate, they found they were never 
able to get the full amount due on 
durum anyway because of the con- 
stant variation between the different 
rates. 
Establishment of 
sidy rate for the Pacific Coast has 
brought protests from soft wheat 
millers in the central and southeast- 
ern states. In a recent letter to 
Fred M. Vinson, W. H. Strowd, sec- 
retary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, declares that the 
higher subsidy rate for Pacific Coast 
wheat gives mills in that area an ad- 
ditional advantage over soft wheat 
millers east of the Rocky Mountains. 


a separate sub- 





WFA Reports Lend-Lease Awards 


The War Food 


Washington, D. C. 
22 announced 


Administration on Dec. 
acceptances of offers on 33,690,000 
lbs of enriched hard wheat flour for 
shipment from the Gulf. The awards, 
basis delivered at Gulf ports in 100- 
lb sacks, unless otherwise indicated, 
were as follows: 

Ada (Okla.) Milling Co., 1,06 
Ibs at $3.30. 

Geary (Okla.) Milling & Elevator 
Co., 240,000 lbs at $3.05 f.o.b. the rmaill. 


0,000 


Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Tex- 
as, 840,000 lbs at $3.43. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, 
Okla., 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.43. 


Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., 500,000 lbs at $3.32. 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co., 
Tenn., 1,000,000 lbs at $3.40. 

Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, 1,500,000 lbs at $3.21 f.o.b. 
mill. 

Acme Flour Mills Co., 
City, 1,500,000 lbs at $3.44. 

Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb., 2,500,000 
Ibs at $3.43. 

Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, 900,000 Ibs at $3.41. 

H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., New 


Memphis, 


Oklahoma 


Braunfels, Texas, 1,500,000 lbs at 
$3.41. 
Leger Mill Co., Altus, Okla., 1,000,- 


000 Ibs at $3.43. 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla., 2,500,000 Ibs at $3.43. 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
2,000,000 lbs at $3.43. 


Security Flour Mills, Abilene, Kan- 
sas, 720,000 lbs at $3.44. 
International Milling Co., Green- 


Texas, 1,000,000 lbs at $3.44. 
600,- 


ville, 
Stillwater (Okla.) Milling Co., 
000 Ibs at $3.40. 
Fraser Milling Co., Hereford, Tex- 
as, 400,000 lbs at $3.06 f.o.b. mill. 
Cordell (Okla.) Milling Co., 240,000 
Ibs at $3.44. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
Texas, 5,370,000 lbs at $3.44. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 


Denver, Colo., 4,120,000 lbs at $3.21 
f.o.b. mills in Colorado and Kansas. 

Quaker Oats Co., Sherman, Texas, 
2,120,000 lbs at $3.39. 

On Dec. 20, the WFA announced 
flour for Russia. Acceptance prices, 
basis delivered Tacoma or Seattle, 
unless otherwise indicated, were: 

Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, 6,000,000 Ibs at $3.16. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.15. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Astoria, Ore- 
gon, 5,500,000 Ibs at $3.23 f.o0.b. mill. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., 16,000,000 lbs at $3.13. 

Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland, 
Oregon, 5,000,000 Ibs at $3.16. 

Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills, 4,- 
000,000 Ibs at $3.16. 


Nez Perce Roller Mills, Lewiston, 


Idaho, 600,000 Ibs at $3.23. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, Colo., 500,000 lbs at $3.01 
f.o.b. Weiser, Idaho. 


WFA Discusses New 
Two-Price Surplus 
Disposal Program 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration is developing a new 
subsidy plan for getting rid of sur- 
pluses, but at the same time main- 
taining production goals and assur- 
ing farmers parity prices. 

The plan WFA officials have in 
mind, expected to be clarified before 
or during committee hearings, is: 
The WFA would continue to urge 
all-out farm production of perishable 
foods by guaranteeing growers parity 
prices. This position is mandatory 
inasmuch as farmers are guaranteed 
90% of parity on major food prod- 
ucts for the duration and two years 
thereafter under the economic stabili- 
zation act. 


WEA officials have been informed 


by that agency’s solicitor that the 
plan would not be legal under the 
existing support program and that 


Congress would have to give its ap- 
proval by amending the support laws. 

However, instead of stepping into 
the domestic market whenever prices 
dropped below the guarantee level, 
as the WFA now does, the agency 
would let them drop to a lower speci- 


fied level, 75% of parity for exam- 
ple. This would mean roughly a 
15% drop in open market prices. 


To keep its high price promise to 
farmers, WFA then would pay them 
subsidies amounting to the difference 
between the actual price and the 
pledged price. Object of this sub- 
sidized consumption at the consumer 
level would be to keep WFA ware- 
houses clear of burdensome perish- 
able food surpluses. 

The plan is aimed at keeping ware- 
houses clear of perishable foods. 
Prices would be allowed to drop in 
the open market, say as low as 75% 
of parity, and the government would 
pay farmers the difference between 
the selling price and the pledged 
price. 

The substance of this plan is the 
same as mentioned recently by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wickard in an 
address to a farm group. Following 
its depressing effect on markets, 
WFA officials denied that any such 
program was being considered. 





180,097,610 Lbs 


of Flour Sold 


Under Export Subsidy Program 


Washington, D. C.—Sales of flour 
under the Wheat Flour Export Pro- 
gram through Dec. 29 totaled 180,- 
097,610 lbs, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has announced. Cuba had tak- 
en more than two thirds of the total, 
he island imports amounting to 131,- 
551,600 lbs. Brazil was the second 
largest importer and Venezuela third. 

Wheat exporters reported aggre- 
gate export sales of 185,632 bus un- 
der their section of the export pro- 
gram, and the combined wheat and 
flour sales were the equivalent of 
2,697,129 bus of wheat. 


Totals by destination countries, as 


of Dec. 29, follow: 
Flour Wheat 
s s (bus) 
Cuba avases 1,315,516 10,550 
Brazil § 
Venezuela 
Haiti 
Guatemala 
Panama 
Equador 
Costa Rica 





93,750 


Col mba 


West Indies 
Republic 


Neth. 
Dominican 
Honduras vs 
British Hondur: as 
Surinam see 
Newfoundl: ind 
Miscellaneous ........ 33,332 


6,000 
12,000 





1,800,976 185,632 


Total 


*Sales not definitely 


identified 
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Margins-Over-Cost Plan Still Alive 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Don’t shove, 
boys, there is enough crow for every- 
body. Judge Jones eats crow. Judge 
Vinson eats crow. But OPA eats 
turkey. That may not make sense 
but the inter-agency battle between 
Jones and Vinson over the use of 
margins-over-cost. is equally incom- 
prehensible. In reply to the Jones 
recommendation that Vinson rescind 
or defer directive 24 which ordered 
use of margins-over-cost in pricing 
fresh fruits and vegetables, Vinson 
has written Jones that he is “con- 
fused.” 

How Judge Vinson could plead 
confusion after it is known that 
officials in his own office espoused 
this idea with more than ordinary 
force detracts the sincerity of his 
statement. 

Last week Vinson replied to Judge 
Jones’ letter, stating that he is con- 
fused over the sudden twist in Judge 
Jones’ thinking and goes on to say 
that for more than a year Jones had 
vigorously urged the margins-over-cost 
technique for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables as a result of “exhaustive 
study.” According to Vinson’s let- 
ter, Judge Jones now mentions other 
“complicating factors’ which have 
arisen causing this change in his 
thinking. Judge Vinson has asked 
Judge Jones to state in detail just 
what these “complicating factors’ 
may be. 

He further inquires of Judge Jones 
what other pricing technique is avail- 
able if he is not to use either ceilings 
over ceilings or margins-over-cost. 
Judge Jones is requested to tell what 
other methods can be used which 
will take into consideration the pub- 
lic interest which Vinson says is not 


being considered when the disturbing 
spread between grower and retail 
prices continues to widen. 

The holiday season, one would 
think, might provoke OPA officials to 
intervene and offer to lead the con- 
fused judicial thinkers out of their 
maze. Possibly that will be the out- 
come. As the situation now stands 
OPA officials are ringside bystanders, 
while the two judges slug it out. 
It is probable that some diplomatic 
gesture from OPA may provide an 
opportunity for both the judges to 
retire from the unfavorable glare 
which has resulted from their own 
stubborn refusals to recognize that 
OPA knew something about price 
control. 

At the present time it is hard to 
appraise the standing of the margins- 
over-cost principle in top policy cir- 
cles. Neither OPA nor WFA offi- 
cials have attempted to formulate an 
order along the lines of the Vinson 
directive. It is seen now that the 
next move is up to WFA but inas- 
much as Judge Jones is at home 
in Texas there is little likeli- 
hood that ‘his discredited advis- 
ors will essay another attempt at 
policy determination, particularly in 
fields in which they are not well 
qualified. 

While it can be assumed with a fair 
degree of certainty that the margins- 
over-cost technique in price orders 
has received a substantial setback, 
it must be considered that this prin- 
ciple was tested on the weakest 
ground, the perishable field. While 
this setback gives it a black eye, it 
by no means indicates that it cannot 
be revived in other fields such as 
feed, poultry and eggs. However, 
WFA sponsorship for margins-over- 
cost will find difficulty in obtaining 
Judge Jones’ approval as a result of 
his present unhappy situation. 


+ “> - — — ——$————— 


— sa Show In 


terest in Foreign 


Trade Policies of the United States 


Toronto, Ont.—-Canada is watching 
with more than ordinary interest the 
development of public and industrial 
opinion in the United States with re- 
spect to postwar policies relating to 
trade and commerce with other coun- 
tries. Many competent authorities 
across the line are studying the ebb 
and flow of events bearing on these 
matters in a way that gives at least 
some guidance as to what the future 
American policy may be. The out- 
come of these studies will be of the 
utmost importance over here. To a 
large extent what Canada does about 
external trade will be influenced and 
perhaps governed by the policies de- 
veloped in United States. 

The war itself has vastly improved 
the relations of these countries in 
commercial and fiscal respects. In- 
tercontinental trade has developed 
beyond anything that could have been 
foreseen in 1939 or 1940. Our dol- 
lars parted company early in the 
troubled period but by mutual ar- 
rangement were stabilized at a rea- 
sonable differential and have not 
varied since. The discount on Ca- 
nadian dollars is still 10% but it is 
now generally believed that their in- 
trinsic value is much ,nearer par. 
American purchasers are paying pre- 
miums for Canadian war bonds and 
the market is expanding. This seems 
to suggest better financial relations 
when the time comes for reconsidera- 


tion of the foreign exchange situa- 
tion. 

On the subject of competition for 
overseas postwar trade the position 
is not so clear. Canada will never 
be able to compete in the business 
of subsidizing export sales of the 
commodities she sells abroad. The 
percentage of such business in rela- 
tion to total Canadian production is 
far too great for that. Producers 
over here will find when the time 
comes that price competition no mat- 
ter how brought about will drive Ca- 
nadian prices down regardless of 
their own particular costs of produc- 
tion and it is on this danger that Ca- 
nadian attention is now being con- 
centrated.—A.H.B. 


BREAD !© THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JANUARY PROTEIN MEAL 
SET-ASIDE ANNOUNCED 


Washington, D. C. — A _ protein 
meal set-aside of 111,076 tons for Jan- 
uary was announced Dec. 29 by Wal- 
ter Berger, feed management as- 
sistant to N. E. Dodd, chief of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Berger said that about 60% of 
the total set-aside wili be soybean 
oil meal. Trades representatives here 
feel that this percentage will help 
relieve the tight situation in that 
commodity. 

Of the total, 3,685 tons will go back 





to mills that are deficit producers 
and 36,300 tons of the balance (107,- 
391 tons) will go back to mills for 
sale. That quantity for sale will all 
be soybean meal. 

Cottonseed meal will constitute 
practically all of the balance of the 
January set-aside, because of the 
small amount of flaxseed being 
crushed at this time. 

It has been previously announced 
that the set-aside will be suspended, 
effective Feb. 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STEVENS POINT, WIS., PLANT 
CLOSES IN WAGE DISPUTE 


Stevens Point, Wis.—Confronted 
with a wage and hour dispute involv- 
ing driver-salesmen and inside work- 
ers and with no settlement in sight, 
the Bake Rite Baking Co., Stevens 
Point, has suspended operations until 
further notice. 

The plant closed Dec. 21 when some 
50 employees did not report to work 
in protest of the company’s refusal 
to grant a wage increase. 

The company operates over most of 
central and parts of northern Wis- 
consin and its shutdown has thrown 
a tremendous burden on the already 
overloaded bakers in Stevens Point 
and other central and northern Wis- 
consin cities. Reports said that at 
the close of business Dec. 23 the tre- 
mendous pre-holiday rush had cleaned 
out all bread stocks in retailers’ 
hands. Chain stores got additional 
quantities of baked goods from their 
own bakeries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WALTER BERGER TO RETAIN 
FEED MANAGEMENT POST 


Washington, D. C.—Judged by the 
basis of consequential industry re- 
sponse, Walter Berger will remain on 
the job here as feed management as- 
sistant to N. E. Dodd, chief of the 
AAA, thus continuing a harmonious 
relationship that has existed now for 
over a year. 

Recently Mr. Dodd announced that 
Mr. Berger had hoped to get back to 
his own affairs now that the feed 
problem appeared to be licked. While 
Mr. Dodd recognized obligations of 
Mr. Berger to his own affairs, he 
asked that Mr. Berger remain for 
several months until every contin- 
gency had been explored and prob- 
lems solved. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 














Uniform Enrichment 
Bills Sponsored 
in Many States 


State nutrition committees and 
other similar agencies are sponsoring 
the uniform flour and bread enrich- 
ment bill in the following legislatures 
when they meet in January: Colorado, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin and Wyoming. It is 
probable that several more states 
will be added to this list, as the mat- 
ter is under consideration in various 
others at the present time. 

The Millers National Federation is 
endeavoring to obtain complete uni- 
formity in these various state enact- 
ments. That is why it is important 
for millers to support the uniform 
bill and to oppose any changes in its 
provisions. 

The federation expects to keep 
members informed as to the progress 
of the bill in the different legisla- 
tures. 


January 3, 1945 


CCC to Stockpile 
50,000,000 Bus 
of Corn on Farms 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. has started purchas- 
ing corn to create a stockpile of 50,- 
000,000 bus, it has been announced 
here. The grain will be acquired by 
direct purchase from farmers and 
will be left in storage on farms to 
be withdrawn as needed for lend- 
lease, other government requirements 
or to relieve short supply if such con- 
dition should arise in corn market 
in 1945. 

Although no official confirmation 
as to the grade of corn to be pur- 
chased was to be had it is understood 
that it will be No. 3 or better. The 
price will be the going market or 
based on CCC loan prices, where the 
latter figure is the higher. 

No purchases of corn in the open 
market are contemplated, according 
to the CCC. It is not thought that 
the present supply of higher grades in 
terminal position is sufficient to en- 
able the contemplated program to be 
carried out without depleting supplies 
available to civilian consumers. 

Commenting on the plan, a Chi- 
cago firm expresses doubt whether 
storage space is sufficient to take care 
of such commitments without great 
congestion. “It might be that the 
government is buying corn also in 
conjunction for lend-lease and we be- 
lieve 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 bus have 
already been purchased,” it was 
added. “Another 5,000,000 bus might 
be bought between now and April, 
but we doubt whether this program 
on a vast scale will actually be car- 
ried on.” 
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MISSISSIPPI ENRICHMENT 
LAW EFFECTIVE FEB. 1 


Millers who are doing business in 
Mississippi should know that the new 
law which requires fic‘ and bread 
sold in that state to be enriched 
becomes effective Feb. 1, 1945, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by the 
Millers National Federation. After 
that date, it will be illegal for any 
unenriched flour or bread to be sold 
within Mississippi, and so no miller 
should stock his trade with unen- 
riched flour which cannot be dis- 
posed of before that date. 

As is the case in all the states with 
enrichment laws, bakers and other 
reprocessors may be furnished unen- 
riched flour, provided they file with 
their suppliers a statement of intent 
to enrich. Failure of the miller to 
obtain such a certificate might make 
him liable if the secondary processor 
does not enrich his product. 
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BAKERY FINED HEAVILY 

ON FEDERAL FOOD CHARGE 

Pittsburgh, Pa.-A West Virginia 
wholesale bakery was fined $1,500 in 
federal court recently, the charge al 
leging that the firm had shipped in 
interstate commerce into Ohio prod 
ucts which were insanitary under the 
regulations of the federal food and 
drug law. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HORN & HARDART PROFIT 

New York, N. Y.—The Horn & 
Hardart Co. for the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, reports net profit of $588,- 
399, compared with $909,059 the pre- 
ceding year. 
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Marshall Officially 
Succeeds Gordon 
in OPA Division 


Washington, D. C. Official con- 
firmation of the appointment of Clive 
F. Marshall as price executive of the 
cereals, feeds and agricultural chem- 
icals branch of the Office of Price 
Administration’s food price division 
was released on Jan. 2. The appoint- 
ment previously had been publicized 
unofficially. 

Mr. Marshall succeeds Colin S. 
Gordon, who is returning to his posi- 
tion as vice president of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. 

For the past 11 years Mr. Mar- 
shall has been associated with Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, as assistant to 
the president in the soybean division. 
Previous to that, he was with Albert 
Dickinson & Co., Chicago, formerly a 
large seed and feed operator. Mr. 
Marshall also served with the firm of 
Charlton & Bayshaw, Liverpool, 
where he was in charge of all im- 
portations of raw material for mixed 
feeds. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF 


U. §. SUES BONDING FIRMS 
IN KY. MILL BANKRUPTCY 


Louisville, Ky.—Suits were brought 
in federal court at Louisville, Dec. 
13, by the government, against the 
New York Casualty Co., Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co., and the Queen 
Insurance Co., as an outgrowth of the 
bankruptcy of the Bowling Green 
(Ky.) Milling Co., a concern which 
in 1938 entered into a grain storage 
contract with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. The suit charged that the 
company, operating as a public ware- 
house for grain, converted a consid- 
erable amount of grain’ in storage 
it the plant to its own use. 

It is charged that in September, 
1940, the milling company filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
that there was insufficient wheat on 
hand to satisfy holders of warehouse 
receipts, and that the insurance com- 
panies are liable on the bonds they 
wrote. The value of the loans se- 
cured by warehouse receipts was giv- 
en at $22,101. The suit contends that 
the government obtained $12,574 as 
its pro rata share of the sale of such 
srain as remained in the warehouses. 

It is asking the bonding companies 
to pay $19,305. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LIBERALIZED VACATIONS 
ORDERED IN DENVER CASE 
The ninth regional 
War Labor Board has ordered 12 
Denver bakeries to liberalize their 
vacation plan for 225 driver-salesmen. 
[he companies will grant one week’s 
vacation with pay to employees hav- 
ng one year’s service and two weeks’ 
vacation with pay to those having 
five or more years’ service. The de- 
mand of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America 

AFL) for one and one half weeks’ 
vacation after three years was de- 
nied. 

The companies’ request for relaxa- 
tion of the time in which vacations 
shall be taken was denied. Expired 
contracts provided that vacations are 
to be taken between April 1 and Nov. 
1 of each year. The union’s demand 
for the elimination of four hours’ 
work on double holidays was denied. 
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The companies were directed to 
increase the guaranteed salary of 
inexperienced salesmen during their 
first four weeks of employment from 
$25.88 to $27.50 a week, to eliminate 
the $35 minimum beyond which com- 
missions of transport drivers start 
at present, and to pay extra help 
time and one half after eight hours 
of work. 

Companies involved were the Rain- 
bo Bread Co., Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Campbell-Sell Baking Co., Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Star Bakery Co., 
Goldstein Bakery Co., Gus’ Butter- 
maid Bake Shop, American Lady 
Baking Co., Hostess Cake Kitchen, 
Hall Baking Co. and Safeway Stores, 
Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WHOLESALE FOOD GROUP 
COMMITTEE NAMED BY OPA 


Washington, D. C.—Francis_ L. 
Whitmarsh, president of Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., New York City, has 
been named chairman of OPA’s 
Wholesale Food Distrivutors Industry 
Advisory Committee, which met re- 
cently with Office of Price Adminis- 
tration officials in Washington, D. C., 
OPA announced recently. The com- 
mittee has been acting in an informal 
advisory capacity since early 1942. 

Committee members represent an 
industry composed of about 12,000 
wholesale establishments with an an- 
nual business volume between $5,000,- 
000,000 and $6,000,000,000. 

Members of the committee are: 
John W. Baker, Baker-Lawhon-Ford, 
Inc., Shreveport, La; Edward Bier- 
haus, E. Bierhaus & Sons, Vincennes, 
Ind; Ned Fleming, Fleming Co., To- 
peka, Kansas; Tom Good, Good Bros., 
3rentwood, Md; Charles S. Ragland, 
C. B. Ragland Co., Nashville; Thomas 
B. Terry, Evans-Terry Co., Laurel, 
Miss; Alfred Dorman, Alfred Dorman 
Co., Statesboro, Ga; A. L. Griffin, H. 
A. Johnson Co., Boston; Arthur W. 
Lutz, Smart & Final, Ltd., Los An- 
geles; John W. Morey, Morey Mer- 
cantile Co., Denver; Galen H. Mc- 
Kinney, Waples-Platter Co., Fort 
Worth; J. A. Slocum, Slocum, Ber- 
gren Co., Minneapolis; French Fox, 
Fox Grocery Co., Charleroi, Pea; R. 
B. Caywood, H. D. Lee Co., Kansas 
City, and T. C. Castner, Eastern Co- 
operative Wholesale, Inc., New York. 





——-BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


POSTWAR PROGRAM 

New York, N. Y.—The New York 
State Food Merchants Association in 
its four-point postwar program will 
urge passage of a loss-leader law to 
outlaw sales of merchandise at less 
than cost plus a 6% mark-up. It 
will also press increased use of the 
Fair Trade Act by food and grocery 
manufacturers to prevent their mer- 
chandise being sold as loss leaders 
and will ask for a revision of present 
Office of Price Administration mark- 
ups to offset the expected reduction 
in sales volume after the war. An 
employment and re-employment pro- 
gram for returning veterans will also 
be highlighted. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PLAN FOR CHANGE IN OPA 
MILLFEED ORDER DROPPED 


Chicago, Ill.—The OPA has decided 
to drop a proposed change in the 
price ceiling order affecting mill- 
feeds, which would have made a 
sharp reduction in maximum prices 
at most mills located away from 
the primary basing points, according 
to a bulletin of the Millers National 
Federation. A protest of the change 
had been filed by the milling indus- 
try advisory committee. 
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Flour Output Slightly Lower 


Flour production during December showed a slight decrease compared 
with the outputs of December, 1943, and of November, 1944, according to 


figures compiled by The Northwestern Miller. 
1944, totaled 14,594,401 sacks, representing 73% 
This figure represents a decrease from the output of 15,870,- 


United States. 


Production during December, 
of the total output of the 


750 sacks during December, 1943, and also a slight drop from the previous 


month’s total of 15,000,457 sacks. 


Two years ago the December flour output, based on a 64% 


figure, was 


13,402,818 sacks and three years ago 11,683,708 sacks. 


All sections of the country, with the exception of the 


North Pacific 


coast, showed a decrease from the output of the preceding month, and only 
the Northwest figures showed an increase over last year’s figures. 


Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 


years are shown in the following table: 











TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Previous December 
month 1943 1942 1941 
Northwest 3,518,173 3,294,382 3,211.89 2.792.600 
Southwest 13,598 22,9 1,559,281 
Buffalo : 148,840 1 1,818,807 
Central and Southeast 43,164 1 1,568,302 
North Pacific Coast 1,680,766 1 944,718 
Totals Ses 5,000,457 15,870,750 13,402,818 11,683,708 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 
Dec ON December 
1944 1944 1943 1942 1941 
Nine companies 907,780 965,527 SOL AST 923,014 525,795 


*Preliminary. 








Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. Buys 
Updike Grain Corp. Outstanding Stock 


The Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. on Dec. 30 ac- 
quired substantially all of the out- 
standing stock of the Updike Grain 
Corp. of Omaha, Neb., Guy A. Thom- 
as, chairman of the board of the 
Colorado company, announced. The 
purchase price for the property was 
reported to be approximately $1,000,- 
000. 

The Updike corporation, one of the 
largest in the Omaha market, does 
a general grain business and operates 
the 2,750,000-bu Chicago & North 
Western Railway terminal elevator 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa. Acquisition 
of the grain corporation will add a 
diversified, although related, line of 
activity to the milling company, and 
provide an additional outlet for grains 
acquired by the company through 
its country elevators in northern 
Colorado and western Nebraska. 

Furthermore, it will add to the mill- 


Omaha, Neb. 


ing company’s facilities for acquiring 
corn and other coarse grains from 
the Iowa-Nebraska area for use in 
the company’s feed operations in 
Colorado. 

The milling company, which oper- 
ates 26 flour mills, conducts a com- 
mission and brokerage business in 
grain in the Kansas City market 
through its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
the Rocky Mountain Grain & Com- 
mission Co. 

N. B. Updyke, president of the 
grain company, Fred W. Lake, and 
George M. Hopfenbeck, president and 
vice president, respectively, of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., han- 
dled the details of the transaction. 
Management of the grain company 
will remain unchanged. 

The Omaha grain company was or- 
ganized in 1898 and was incorporated 
in 1917. Its offices are in the Grain 
Exchange Building in Omaha. 


>—__—_—_—___ 


Burlap Use in 1944 to Exceed 1943 
Use by More Than 200,000,000 Yards 


New York, N. Y.—-In spite of def- 
initely higher figures for consumption 
of burlap by the bag industry in 1944, 
compared with 1943, reports from 
Calcutta state that a burlap surplus 
does exist there. To Dec. 1, figures 
for the cut-up of burlap show that 
more than 200,000,000 yds more were 
consumed than during the entire pre- 
vious year. The report indicating the 
surplus does not give the amount or 
the type available and states: ‘SSome 
fair quantities of burlap and other 
stocks of jute fabrics are available 
here and it is anticipated that they 
will be made available to consumer 
nations shortly.” 

Production in Calcutta during the 
11 months of 1944 has also surpassed 
1943’s total figures. 

Only small and scattered sales of 
sheeting to the bag trade are re- 
ported, and no osnaburg turnover is 


indicated. Government directives fur- 
ther are restricting cotton textile op- 
erations in order to make certain ad- 
equate tentage fabric production and 
lend-lease and foreign relief pur- 
chases absorb other interests. Mill- 
men in many cotton operations are 
wondering, however, how production 
can be maintained even at present 
levels under the uncertainties of OPA 
pricing formula. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making, expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.0U a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
jap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.55, as compared with 17.51 a 
year ago. 
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Forecast of 9% Flour Output Gain 


in 1945 Now Regarded Doubtfully 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NortHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—On the basis 
of preliminary estimates of flour re- 
quirements for 1945, compiled from 
forecasts of needs of various federal 
agencies and civilian demand, a ten- 
tative increase of some 22,700,000 
sacks of flour in 1945 has been pre- 
dicted by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This would be a gain 
of around 9% compared with 1944 
output and it is believed that such 
an increase is doubtful of fulfillment. 

The Bureau made its calculation 
in connection with estimates of feed 
supplies for the coming year and on 
the basis of revised but unchecked 
estimates of abnormal wartime de- 
mand for flour from armed forces, 
lend-lease and relief feeding estimat- 
ed an increased millfeed production 
of 450,000 tons, or about 9%. This 
total is a revision of a preliminary 
estimate which forecast a 700,000-ton 
increase. 

The estimates were based on un- 
confirmed claims for flour needs by 
various federal agencies and there 
is no way to verify their accuracy. 
For example, United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 
claims appear to have been greatly 
overstated and there probably is a 
general tendency to forecast needs 
on the high side for obvious reasons. 

War Food Administration officials 
who are studying 1945 flour produc- 
tion prospects have not completed 
their study but regard the possi- 
bility of reaching the full estimated 
increase as doubtful. 

WFA officials who have reviewed 
the estimates say that on surface this 
increased production appears possible 
on paper but its translation into 
actuality is considered improbable. 
This opinion is based on study of 
flour mill production from 1,000 mills 
reporting monthly to the Bureau of 
the Census. 

These mills attain peak produc- 
tion in January generally with out- 
put then tapering off to end of crop 


year. It is mostly in this period of 
declining output that increased pro- 
duction could be reached. But in 
order to hold production at top levels 
it would be necessary to maintain 
a steady flow of milling wheat to 
mills and provide adequate labor at 
all times. 

Another factor difficult to control 
would be shipping instructions which 
have not been issued promptly by 
all government agencies under war 
conditions. Failure to issue ship- 
ping instructions promptly has re- 
sulted from erratic ship movements 
and unless this condition could be 
remedied to point where mills could 
depend with certainty on directions 
congestion of production at mills 
would result and impair the smooth 
functioning of expanded production 
schedules. 

Skeptics point out that wheat sup- 
plies do not vary considerably from 
last year and even if substantial 
supplies were to be available from 
the Commodity Credit Corp., there 
is no certainty that these stocks 
would be in position suitable for all 
mills. 

An uncertain potential for in- 
creased flour production for 1945 is 
found in idle and relatively small 
mills, but not too much weight is 
given to these prospects. The num- 
ber of idle mills reporting have been 
declining steadily in recent years and 
are now reported as numbering 74, 
but as their rated capacity repre- 
sents only 78,500 sacks of flour little 
improvement can be expected from 
that source, it is stated. 

Heavier output of smaller mills 
may add to the over-all 1945 output 
but further expansion from these op- 
erations is likely to be small, WFA 
officials say. The main drawback 
to small mills in government busi- 
ness is the price factor. Small mills 
have consistently proven themselves 
unable to get prices down to gov- 
ernment procurement levels. 





Uniform Package Law to Get Expert 
Shepherding in State Legislatures 


Chicago, Ill.—Because of the lack of 
popular appeal, described as “political 
‘it’”’ by a spokesman for the Millers 
National Federation, the uniform 
package law being introduced into 
the legislatures of 42 states will have 
an official shepherd in each of the 
states to guide it through the maze 
of committees, legislative calendars 
and other hazards to give the meas- 
ure every opportunity of passage. 

“The lack of popular appeal is 
probably the only obstacle to adop- 
tion of the uniform package bill in 
every state,” the federation spokes- 
man said. “The bill means little to 
anyone except millers and weights 
and measures officials. That is why 


some interested person must take 
on the job of steering it through 
each legislature where it is to be 


considered in order that the bill does 
not become lost in the shuffle, and to 
keep it moving in the regular stream 
of legislation,” he added. 

Members of the federation will be 


kept posted of the progress of the bill 
in their respective state legislatures. 
If it appears that the measure is 
headed for some committee pigeon- 
hole, members will be notified and 
suggestions will be made regarding 
what procedure to follow in reviving 
it. 

There are 32 states that either do 
not have any laws regulating package 
sizes or that permit any sizes of flour 
containers to be used in commerce. 
The industry believes that it is im- 
portant that as many of the states 
as possible adopt the uniform bill 
this year in order to prevent irregular 
sizes of packages from coming into 
use after the wartime limitation or- 
ders are dropped. 

The uniform package bill will be 
introduced in the legislatures of the 
following states: Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nevada, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Washington and Wisconsin. There 





probably will be other states added 
to the list in the near future. 

Sixteen states have, or have had 
laws specifying flour package sizes 
that conflict with the decimal sched- 
ule. Three of the states—Kentucky, 
Nebraska and Texas—have already 
changed these laws and now require 
the decimal sizes to be used. The 
remaining 13 states are: Alabama, 
California, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dako- 
ta, Tennessee and Virginia. 

“It is in the legislatures of these 
states that it is most important to 
have the uniform package bill 
adopted,” the federation spokesman 
declared. ‘In fact, it is imperative 
that this action be taken this winter 
if the mills are to avoid the disaster 
of going back to the old sizes,” he 
added. 

The legislatures of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Virginia do not meet un- 
til 1946 so that leaves 10 states in 
which the present laws conflict with 
the decimal sizes schedule. Consid- 
erable “missionary” work has been 
done in those states and prospects 
for passage of the bill are good in 
all but one. 

The bill is being sponsored by the 
state administrations in each of the 
states and with the exception of the 
one state, prospects for passage are 


good. 
The proposed legislation has the 
endorsement of the National Asso- 


ciation of State Commissioners of 
Agriculture, the Council of State 
xyovernments, the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, and the U. S. Department 
of Justice. It has the support of the 
federation and the American Corn 
Millers Federation. Several polls of 
millers in various areas have resulted 
either unanimously or overwhelming- 
ly for the retention of decimal units. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





MINIMUM WAGE INCREASES 

Washington, D. C.—Voluntary wage 
and salary increases which do not 
bring rates above 50c an hour may 
now be put into effect by employers 
without the necessity of obtaining 
approval of the National War Labor 
Board. This is in accordance with a 
procedural revision of WLB general 
order No. 30. Heretofore, the WLB 
policy was to approve such wage in- 
creases but it was necessary to file 
an application for such approval. 
The board’s action effects no change 
in policy. It is designed solely to 
eliminate the inconveniences and de- 
lay involved in filing an application 
for approval of voluntary wage ad- 
justments up to 50c an hour. 
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OPA INTERPRETS CEILING 
ORDER ON DURUM SALES 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has issued the 
following interpretation with regard 
to the application of package differ- 
entials under RMPR 296 to durum 
flour sales in barrels: 

“Subdivision VIII (d) of appendix 
A provides a differential to be added 
to or subtracted from maximum 
prices for sales of flour if the con- 
tainer is a barrel or 100 or 200 lbs. 
Subdivision IV (e) states that the 
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appropriate differential, provided in 
subdivision VIII (d), may be added 
to the seller’s maximum price on sales 
for durum flour if the container is a 
size other than 100 lbs. Therefore, a 
differential may be added to the max- 
imum price of a person who sells 
durum flour in barrels only if the 
barrel is a 200-lb container.” 

According to OPA when subdivision 
IV (e) refers to the rate “per barrel” 
this should read ‘“‘per hundredweight.” 
A corrective amendment is_ being 
prepared. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Farm Parity Prices 
As of Dec. 15 
Remain Unchanged 


Washington, D. C.—Farm parity 
prices as of Dec. 15 are unchanged 


from a month previous, but prices 
received by farmers averaged 2c bu 
higher for wheat, 3.2c higher for oats, 
2.2c higher for barley, and 2c lower 
for rye. Corn was unchanged, com- 
pared with a month ago, while grain 
sorghums gained lc. Oats is the only 
grain selling above parity. The farm 
price of rye, $1.06, is 17c below the 
parity. 

Prices received by farmers for ag- 
ricultural commodities are now at 
their highest level since September, 
1920. The farm produce price index, 
at 200% of the 1909-14 average, ad- 
vanced 4 points in the month ended 
Dec. 15. It also was 4 points higher 
than a year ago. Major increases in 
the month were reported for fruits, 
truck crops, poultry and eggs. 

Farm product prices as a whole av- 
erage 117% of parity, compared 
with 115 in November and 117 in De- 
cember last year. 

Parity prices 
prices for given dates follow 
unless otherwise specified) : 

Average 


Farm price 


and average farm 
(per bu 


Parity price 
Dec. 
15, °44 15, 

Wheat ...$1.5 5 
Corn ce eee 1.10 1.06 1.04 
OMS 42% 2 6 
Barley 1.0 
Rye 1 
Gr. sor 

cwt e 
Flax 2 89 s9 : 
Cotton, Ib 120 21 2( 078 198 

The parity price of wheat a year 
ago was $1.49 bu; corn, $1.08; oats, 
67c; rye, $1.21; barley, $1.04; flax, 
$2.84; cotton, 20.83c lb; grain sor- 
ghums, $2.03 cwt. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE—— 


ABA Moves Chicago 
Offices to New 
Location in Loop 


Chicago, Ill.—The American Bak 
ers Association has moved its offices 
to a new location at 105 West Adams 
St., Room 2900, Chicago 3, Ill. This 
is the Bankers Building at the corns 
of Adams and Clark streets. 





The offices formerly were mai! 
tained at 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago. The American Institute 


Baking’s offices, departments, labora- 
tories and school continue at 1135 
Fullerton Ave. 

The offices of the American Bakers 
Foundation also have been moved to 
105 West Adams St. 

The move, made for convenience, 
was approved sometime ago by th¢ 
governors of the association. 
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CURB ON FREIGHT CARS 
TO MEXICO TIGHTENED 


Number Moving to Mexico Limited 
to Figure Not in Excess of Those 
Received in Preceding Month 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered 
he Association of American Rail- 
oads to restrict the number of cars 
noving into Mexico in any month to 
i number not in excess of those re- 
eased from that country in the pre- 
ceding month. The directive, issued 
to speed the movement of freight 
cars between the United States and 
lexico, became effective Jan. 1 and 
xpires Aug. 31, 1945. 

The number of any particular type 

car permitted in Mexico at any 
me may be changed by the director 

the ICC's bureau of service, 
hrough varying the ratio between 
rs moving in and out of that coun- 

y, the order said. Action was tak- 

at the request of the Office of 
efense Transportation, it was indi- 
ited. 

The freight car situation between 
1e two countries had been difficult 
or the last year, because of war con- 


itions and an unusual volume of 
affic. In spite of certain restric- 
ons presently enforced, there are 


ow in Mexico more than 1,000 Unit- 
i States cars in excess of the num- 
r that authorities here feel is 
irranted. 


LiFeE—— 


)FFICIAL REPORT CONFIRMS 
SHORT ARGENTINE YIELDS 


Washington, D. C.—Earlier reports 


a substantial reduction in this 
ear's wheat and flaxseed crops in 
rgentina are confirmed by the first 
icial estimate, which shows that 


oduction will not only be far below 
st year, but also below the average, 
cording to the Department of Ag- 


ulture’s Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. The smaller 


ops being harvested this season are 
tributed mainly to drouth damage 
fecting both seedings and acreage 
elds. 

The first official estimate places 
e 1944-45 wheat crop at 166,703,000 
s. This compares with last sea- 
n’s erop of 249,855,000 bus and 


ith the average of 256,568,000 bus 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


STANDARDS FOR MACARONI 
PRODUCTS OMIT ENRICHMENT 


—-<>-— 
Food and Drug Administration Rule Alimentary Pastes 
Not Effective Vehicles for Enrichment—Fur- 
ther Hearings Scheduled 


for the five-year period ending with 
1942-43. The new flaxseed crop is 
placed at only 33,128,000 bus, com- 
pared with 61,926,000 bus in 1943-44 
and with the average of 56,661,000 
bus for the preceding five years. 

A few weeks ago Argentine produc- 
ers were guaranteed 9 pesos per 100 
kilograms (72c bu) for new crop 
wheat and 13 pesos per 100 kilograms 
(98c bu) for new crop flaxseed. With 
the exception of the 1935-36 price 
for wheat, these are the highest 
levels at which wheat and flaxseed 
prices in that country have been sup- 
ported since the adoption of the 
guaranteed minimum price policy as 
a farm relief measure in 1933. The 
guaranteed minimum prices for the 
1943-44 crops were 65c bu for wheat 
and 91c bu for flaxseed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FINAL “A” PLANS 
ee @ 
WEA to Present Award to Mid- 
land in School Ceremonies 
on Jan. 8 at 7:30 P.M. 


City, Mo.—Arrangements 
have been completed for the War 
Food Administration achievement 
“A” award to be presented to the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Jan. 8. 
The ceremony will be held in the 
auditorium of the North Kansas City 
High School at 7:30 p.m., with L. O. 
Little, superintendent of the school, 
as master of ceremonies. Boy Scouts 
will be the ushers, and the American 
Legion will supply the color guard. 
Music will be supplied by the school 
band. As many workers in the plant 
as possible will attend the ceremo- 
nies. John W. Cain, president, H. A. 
Morris, superintendent, and _ two 
union stewards are handling the ar- 
rangements. 

The ceremony at the company’s 
Newton plant will be held Jan. 17 in- 
stead of Jan. 3, it was announced 
this week. 

——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS POLISH ASSOCIATION 
Milwaukee, Wis.—J. S. Janiewski 

has been elected chairman of the 
Polish Master Bakers Association, 
with the following officers: Mike Wis- 
niewski, vice chairman; Ed Jazwiecki, 
treasurer; Walter Karczewski, finan- 
cial secretary; W. Helnik, recording 
secretary. Installation will be held 
Jan. 13. 





Kansas 














DOUGHNUT MATERIAL — Barrels of prepared doughnut flour are un- 
loaded from a Liberty Ship at an Italian port and are immediately 


packed into Red Cross trucks. 


The doughnut makings are then re- 


shipped to the American Red Cross clubmobile units which serve hot cof- 
fee and doughnuts to the fighting men. 


Washington, D. C.—The Food and 
Drug Administration has issued regu- 
lations covering definitions and stand- 


ards of identity (Federal Register 
Dec. 23, 1944) for macaroni and 
noodle products. The regulations, 


which become effective about March 
23, 1945, will apply to the following 
products: milk macaroni products; 
whole wheat macaroni products; 
wheat and soy macaroni products; 
vegetable macaroni products; noodle 
products; wheat and soy noodle prod- 
ucts; vegetable noodle products. 

In the findings of fact, it is pointed 
out that considerable testimony was 
offered concerning the enrichment of 
macaroni products and noodle prod- 
ucts with various vitamins and min- 
erals, particularly those used in en- 
riched flour and proposed for use 
in enriched bread. At the time of 
the hearing, testimony was also given 
proposing processed wheat germ as 
an ingredient for these products be- 
cause of its vitamin and mineral 
content. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
states, however, that alimentary 
pastes are not effective vehicles for 
the distribution of water soluble nu- 
trients to any segment of the popu- 
lation. In conclusion it was said, “It 
would not promote honesty and fair 
dealing in the interest of consumers 
to prescribe a definition and standard 
of identity for any alimentary paste 
providing for the use of any added 
vitamin or mineral or any combina- 
tion of two or more of these.” The 
same conclusion was reached with 
respect to the use of processed wheat 
germ. 

Enrichment Restricted 

In connection with the proposal to 
enrich alimentary paste, the admin- 
istration in its findings of fact says, 
“Unless the enrichment of foods is 
restricted by regulations, food manu- 
facturers generally are likely to add 
one or more vitamins or minerals to 
most if not all of their products 
and to label and advertise the prod- 
ucts as having enhanced nutritional 
value. The selection of vitamins and 
minerals for this purpose and the 
quantities used are likely to be dic- 
tated by commercial considerations, 
such as a desire to capitalize on the 
fact that the public generally is not 
informed as to the specific functions 
of the various vitamins and minerals. 
Advertising and labeling claims for 
a food which stress the presence of 
any one of these nutritional elements, 
even though such claims are literally 
true, may readily cause the public to 
attach an exaggerated importance to 
that element. If enrichment is not re- 
stricted the public cannot discrim- 
inate between enriched foods which 
are meritorious and those which are 
not. Claims of enhanced nutritional 
value for a multiplicity of indis- 
criminately enriched foods would 
tend to envelop the minds of con- 
sumers in fog with respect to their 
nutritional needs and would create 
misunderstandings difficult to dispel.” 


Hearings to Be Reopened 
Since the above findings are based 
on evidence submitted at hearings 
held sometime ago the matter of 
enriching alimentary products is be- 
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ing reopened for further evidence 
and consideration. The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
that hearings to amend the new defi- 
nitions and standards of identity for 
these products have been set for Jan. 
29, 1945, at Washington, D. C., for 
the purpose of receiving additional 
evidence with respect to establishing 
standards for. enrichment of alimen- 
tary products. As a consequence the 
effective date prohibiting the enrich- 
ment of the products is postponed 
until the administration makes a de- 
cision after considering the additional 
evidence. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WASHINGTON STATE PLACED 
UNDER BARBERRY CONTROL 


Washington, D. C.—The movement 
to the state of Washington of those 
species of barberries and mahonias 
that are known to be carriers of 
black stem rust of small grains was 
placed under restriction in a revi- 
sion of the federal quarantine, which 
became effective Dec. 26, 1944, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

Because of the losses grain growers 
in eastern Washington are experienc- 
ing from the rust, a project has been 
set up by that state to eradicate the 
common barberry and other rust- 
susceptible species of barberries and 
mahonias. 

Such federal quarantine protection 
has heretofore been extended to 17 
states in the important grain produc- 
ing regions in which black stem rust 
is being effectively brought under 
control through the joint eradication 
projects of the states and the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

Nurserymen who grow only the 
rust-resistant species of these orna- 
mental plants are issued permits by 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine to ship them to the pro- 
tected states. Nurserymen have co- 
operated nearly 100% in this meas- 
ure of control of the rust. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD WAGON WHOLESALERS 
UNDER SCRUTINY OF OPA 


Washington, D. C.—A_ study of 
wagon wholesalers of food products 
is being undertaken by the Office of 
Price Administration as a basis for 
providing for these dealers under 
MPR 421, the wholesale mark-up 
regulation or, if necessary, under a 
new regulation, the Millers National 
Federation reports. These whole- 
salers are being asked to provide the 
price control agency with certain 
financial and operating data neces- 
sary to this study. The information 
needed consists of (1) costs and sell- 
ing prices for items dealt in during 
March, 1942, and currently; (2) a 
statement of the distribution of sales 
among various commodities both in 
1942 and currently; and (3) profit 
and loss statements for 1941, 1942, 
1943 and the first six months of 1944. 

The OPA is arranging a series of 
meetings in various parts of the 
country to which dealers of this type 
will be invited. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SUBSIDY RISE NOT REFLECTED 


IN INCREASED FLOUR ORDERS 


Millers Had Expected More Than 4c Rate Advance—Last 
Week in Old Year Exceedingly Dull—Buyers’ 
Reserves Running Low 


An advance of 4c in the eastern 
flour subsidy rate announced over 
the New Year holiday has so far 
had little effect in reviving flour busi- 
ness from the dullness evident in re- 
cent weeks. Although the advance 
offsets the recent increase in wheat 

ceilings, millers gener- 
ally had been expecting 


Sales a little more than a 4c 
Far jump to make up for 
Below the squeeze they have 
Average been in since wheat 


values increased. Flour 

buyers for some time 
have been reluctant to pay ceilings 
for new commitments, and millers 
see the likelihood of buyers expecting 
further concessions as a result of the 
subsidy rise. The bright spot is that 
many buyers’ stocks are running low 
and they will need to place new or- 
ders before many weeks. Last week’s 
business was virtually at a standstill. 
The usual holiday indifference pre- 
vailed, bakers and others were taking 
inventory and everyone was waiting 
for the subsidy news. As a result, 
total bookings probably did not ex- 
ceed 15% of capacity. The army was 
in the market for green dot flour in 
the Southwest on Jan. 2. 


Southwestern Sales Light 

Without the benefit of army or 
WFA business, flour sales in the 
Southwest last week fell to 12% of 
capacity, compared with 53% the 
previous week and 25% a year ago. 
Even after the new subsidy was an- 
nounced, buyers were indifferent and 
very little business had been worked 
through Jan. 1. With the army buy- 
ing more green dot flour Jan. 2 in 
the Southwest, millers anticipated 


that flour prices would remain at 
or near ceilings, even with the light 
demand from regular customers. 
Running time continues almost as 
good as labor conditions will permit. 
Clears are about unchanged. 


Standstill in Springs 

Spring wheat flour business was 
virtually at a standstill last week, 
bookings representing barely 14% of 
capacity. The previous week’s busi- 
ness amounted to 40% and a year 
ago it was 30%. Holiday indifference 
and desire to await the January sub- 
sidy accounted for the dullness. The 
advance of 4c in the subsidy rate was 
1@2c less than millers had hoped for. 
It allowed them to accept some bids 
that were in and just about break 
even, but when the subsidy rate be- 
came generally known, buyers’ ideas 
of values dropped so that the situa- 
tion remains about unchanged as far 
as profits are concerned. Minneapo- 
lis millers believe there is a big flour 
business in the offing, since many 
medium and large bakers need flour 
for prompt and deferred delivery but 
have been reluctant to pay ceiling 
prices. Export business has slowed 
up, with Cuba and other Latin Amer- 
ican countries fairly well covered for 
60 to 90 days.’ Shipping directions 
are reasonably good, but more would 
be welcomed. 

Eastern Sales Lag 

With buyers taking inventory and 
awaiting news of the January sub- 
sidy, flour trade at Buffalo last week 
was very limited. Bakers are relax- 
ing somewhat after one of the busiest 
Christmas seasons on record. Ship- 
ping directions continue active and 





New Subsidy Rate Holds Little 


Hope of Lower Semolina Prices 


The dullness in semolina business 
evident recently was accentuated last 
week by holiday indifference of buy- 
ers and a desire to await the January 
subsidy announcement. Macaroni 
manufacturers have been reluctant 
to pay ceiling prices for semolina 
and have expressed hope that a high- 
er subsidy would allow mills to shade 
their asking prices a little. When 
the new subsidy rate was announced, 
some mills went out with prices 
slightly below ceilings, but have not 
had time to receive buyers’ reactions. 

The general expectation of durum 
mills, however, was that semolina 
ceilings would still have to govern 
the asking prices. These mills have 
been squeezed rather tightly under 
the old subsidy and the new rate 
barely offers them an opportunity to 
obtain a legitimate profit. All better 
quality durum wheat commands ceil- 
ing prices and even though the low- 
er grades can be bought at com- 
mensurate discounts, mills say it costs 
them all of the discount to recondi- 
tion the grain for milling. For this 
reason, they state that practically 
all durum wheat is averaging close 
to ceilings. 

New semolina bookings were very 


light last week at Buffalo, but trade 
reports indicate a sizeable volume of 
buying might be expected if mills are 
able to discount ceilings under the 
new subsidy. New York buyers, at 
last reports, were awaiting subsidy 
effect on prices, and the trade was 
quiet at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
St. Louis and Chicago semolina trade 
was exceedingly limited during the 
last week of 1944. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Dec. 30, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Amber ...$1.63% @1.72% $1.62 
2 Amber ‘ - 161%@1.71% 1.62 
3 Amber 1.59% @1.70% 
{ Amber - 155% @1.69% 
5 Amber . +. 153% @1.68% 
1 Durum 1.60% @1.72% 1.60 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production activity 
a BOOM 65.0.4. seas obs *149,114 79 
Previous week ........ 227,316 108 
Year ago vaweeetsis 131,076 67 
Crop vear 
production 
Jily i-Biee. SO). 1044s cicciccccs 
July 1, 1943-Jan. 1, 1944........ 





*Eight companies. 


many small and large bakers are 
believed to be in need of replenish- 
ment purchases before long. Cus- 
tomary holiday dullness featured the 
New York market the last two weeks, 
with buyers ordering out old book- 
ings and holding back on new com- 
mitments until the January subsidy 
details became available. 

Interest at Boston has been at low 
ebb, but mill agents expect a moder- 
ate volume of buying by those who 
have been holding off for the new 
subsidy rates. Directions on old or- 
ders suffered from the usual desire 
to hold down year-end inventories. 
Holiday indifference curtailed the 
volume of business at Philadelphia, 
and only the most urgent needs of 
buyers were filled at Pittsburgh. The 
trade at the latter market appears to 
be expecting easier flour quotations 
on the new subsidy and consequently 
has been holding off. 


Holiday Apathy at Chicago 

Subsidy interest and holiday apathy 
have curtailed interest at Chicago 
and business last week consisted only 
of the usual small-lot buying. Ship- 
ping directions, however, continued 
fairly free. Similar conditions pre- 
vailed at St. Louis, where carlot or- 
ders were extremely light. Accord- 
ing to Nashville reports, southeastern 
flour buyers have been content to al- 
low their stocks to run low before 
inventory time. When the record- 
taking is out of the way, mills antici- 
pate a substantial improvement in 
new bookings and directions on old 
orders. 

Pacific Mills Well Booked 

Mills of the Pacific Northwest are 
well booked for the next 60 days, due 
to recent liberal government  pur- 
chases which were added to some un- 
filled orders still on their backlogs. 
First deliveries on the latest lend- 
lease orders are scheduled for this 
month and some plants report that 
they are still waiting for shipping in- 
structions on some lend-lease orders 
placed a year ago. Domestic flour 
trade in the Northwest continues 
light, with both mills and buyers 
waiting for further subsidy details. 


Production 


Flour production in the United 
States decreased 505,200 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 2,951,913 
sacks, against 3,457,144 the previous 
week, and 3,163,292 a year ago. Two 
years ago, when the reporting mills 
represented 64% of the total, the out- 
put was 2,729,340 sacks and three 
years ago the figure was 2,425,818. 
Decreases of 182,000, 167,000, 71,000 
and 110,000 sacks occurred in the 
Northwest, the Southwest, Buffalo 
and the central and southeastern 
states, respectively, while output in 
the Pacific Northwest was up 24,000 
sacks. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CORN SET-ASIDE ORDER 
IS TERMINATED BY WFA 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has terminated its 
Food Order No. 96 which required 
grain elevators in the corn belt to set 
aside 60% of corn receipts for allo- 
cation by government agencies to es- 
sential industrial users. 

This order has been suspended since 
early last year when more severe 
controls were taken under WFO 98 
and 103. 

Both of these latter orders have 
been terminated. 
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FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS 
MISS HOLIDAY LULL 


Call for Supplemental Feeds Con- 
tinues Active as Wintry Weather 
Increases Requirements 


Feedstuffs markets have remained 
strong and fairly active throughout 
the holiday period, influenced by se- 
vere winter weather and a resultant 
heavy call for protein supplements. 
Additional snow and ice over areas 
just digging out of the heavy snow 

of two weeks ago 
necessitated a 
continuation of 
indoor feeding 
and. effectively 
blocked farmers 
from getting to 
fodder and other 
roughage. Year-end inventory tak- 
ing occupies the attention of feed 
mixers and they are still operating 
with reduced numbers of workers, 
but filling of orders is well up to 
schedule, as a general rule. 

Prices have shown a tendency to 
strengthen in the last two weeks. 
Those at ceilings are wedged even 
tighter against the tops, while the 
feeds which had sagged below the 
maximums have narrowed the dis- 
counts. The War Food Administra- 
tion index of wholesale prices re- 
mains at 166.1, against 164.9 a year 
ago. There has been very little change 
in the average of feedstuffs prices 
during 1944. As compared with the 
10-year prewar average, however, 
prices are more than 50% higher. 





field stacks of 


Prices Well Above Average 

Bran prices at leading markets 
averaged $41.13 ton in December, or 
55% above the 10-year December 
average of $26.47. Middlings and 
shorts averaged $40.97, which was 
43% above the 10-year average of 
$28.70. Linseed meal during the 10- 
year period (1933-42) averaged $2@5 
ton above soybean meal and cotton- 
seed meal. In December the aver- 
age price of linseed meal was $47.50 
ton, or about $6 below soybean meal 
and $4.70 ton below cottonseed meal. 

The millfeed situation appears to 
get tighter each day. Demand has 
become urgent in all parts of the 
country and the scarcity of mill of- 
ferings for near-by delivery has ex- 
tended the inquiries farther ahead, so 
that mills find themselves well booked 
for several months to come. Since 
all contracting has been done at ceil- 
ing prices, neither buyers nor sellers 
see much probability of values drop- 
ping below the maximums at any 
time during the winter feeding sea- 
son. 

Some feed has been sold for deliv- 
ery as far ahead as next December, 
equal quantities monthly, but as a 
general rule the heavy bookings do 
not extend beyond the spring months 
of 1945. With expected heavy gov- 
ernment buying of flour, added to the 
anticipated run of regular business, 
milling operations are likely to be 
fairly well maintained for some time. 
Utilization of granulated flour for 
alcohol manufacture, however, is ex- 
pected to decrease, due to increased 
usage of corn and grain sorghums, 
so that the supply of wheat millfeeds 
from this source of milling is likely to 
drop off. 

During the past week, there have 
been no open market offerings of 
wheat millfeeds at any of the im- 
portant milling centers and buyers 
who do not have feed contracted for 
delivery at this time are extremely 
hard put to cover their requirements. 
The pessimistic turn in the European 
war has contributed to the stronger 
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market undertone, also. Buyers have 
again shown a willingness to book 
combinations of flour and feed to 
get the feed, or combinations of bran 
and middlings to get whichever type 
they need most. In the Kansas City 
millfeed futures market, ceiling price 
is bid for every delivery posted on 
the board, which is through May, 
1945. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 


<> 


Wheat Markets 
Decided Firmness 


Wheat markets closed the old year 
nd opened the new with a _ note- 
vorthy display of strength. The en- 
ire market psychology appears to 
ave changed from the deflationary 
rend evident a few weeks ago to a 
ecidedly inflationary tone, undoubt- 
dly brought on by the rigid tighten- 

ing of wartime con- 








P, trols on food and 
ea manpower. Con- 
Moderately , : : 
Up tinued tightness of 
rye, the launching 


of an ambitious pro- 
ram by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
f stockpiling corn on farms and the 
uurchasing of barley for lend-lease, 
ogether with the granting of an in- 


reased subsidy on wheat for flour 
anufacture, are concrete develop- 
ents tending to bring about in- 


reased ownership interest in wheat. 
As compared with a week ago, 
heat futures are up 1142 @2%¢c bu. 
‘hicago May closed Jan. 2 at $1.65% 
1.66, Minneapolis May at $1.58% 
nd Kansas City May at $1.57%. 
tye futures are up 4%4c¢c for the week, 
ith Chicago May ending at $1.17%4 
nd Minneapolis May at $1.16%. 


CCC Sales Relieve Tightness 
While mills continue to bid active- 
for all open market offerings of 
rotein wheat at leading terminals 
ind subterminals, it is admitted that 
1e recent sales of CCC high protein 
ocks have placed processors in a 
ore comfortable position. The CCC 
leased about 3,500,000 bus of spring 


heat before offerings were with- 
awn pending some_ adjustments 
billing and shipping procedures, 


id sizable quantities of hard and 
ft red winters were turned to mills 
the Southwest and central states 
hrough Dec. 16, the CCC had made 
ans on 164,663,611 bus of 1944 
heat, or about 40,000,000 bus more 
ian at the same time a year ago. 
The War Food Administration and 
ie army have been large buyers of 


our for overseas shipment during 
he last few weeks and indications 


additional large purchases 
re planned for early in 1945. In 
ct, the army on Jan. 2 requested 
ffers on “green dot” flour for civil- 
in feeding in liberated areas. Do- 
estic flour business failed to expand 

the increase of 4c in the subsidy 
rate, effective Jan. 1. Buyers were 
xpecting a corresponding reduction 

mill asking prices, while mills 
ood pat, but it was believed that 
any buyers cannot hold off for long, 
ie to reduced reserves. 


re that 


Spring Wheat Active 

Following a period of less active 
emand early in the week as a result 
recent CCC sales to mills, inquiry 
x better milling grades of spring 
heat at Minneapolis picked up again 
and the week closed with processors 
hidding for everything offered. Holi- 
day activities in the country reduced 


St 


Tightening of Wartime 
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the Northwest and Southwest, de- 
creased 9,000 tons last week, with 
the total output at the three centers 
amounting to 45,846 tons, compared 
with 54,917 the previous week and 
50,436 a year ago, according to fig- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,421,616 tons, against 1,431,456 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 


Develop 


ronger Tone Results From Rigid 
Controls 


marketings somewhat during the last 


week of the old year, Minneapolis 
receiving only about 900 cars and 
Duluth 650. No. 1 northern and 


dark northern spring under 12% pro- 
tein was quoted at 2@2'%c over 
Minneapolis May, with 12% protein 
bringing '%4c premium and 13% pro- 
tein 44%2,@5'sc more. Wheat with 
14% protein or higher remained at 
ceiling prices. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on Dec. 30: 


Protein No. 1 DNS No DNS 
Ord $1.59% @ 1.60 $1.56%4@1.59 
12% : ee a1.60% 1.57 01.591 
12.50% 1.61 11.621 1.58 401.611 
13° ; 1.04 “1.65% 1.61 11.641 
1 or higher Ceiling price scale 


Hard Winters Hold Firm 

Since sales of flour at Kansas City 
on the unexpectedly low subsidy were 
not large, wheat business did not 
develop Jan. 2 as expected, but prices 
of hard winters were maintained at 
the ceiling. Everything over 12.50% 
protein still hangs firmly at the 
maximums. Arrivals were fairly lib- 
eral at Kansas City over the long 
week-end with more than 700 cars 
of grain altogether, but most of it 
did not reach the trading floor. High 
proteins continue extremely scarce. 
A few firms which were long wheat in 
expectation of heavy flour business 
continue to hold their supplies, ex- 
pecting the army business today to 
take care of most of it. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of Dec. 30: 


ANT DARK 


HARD 





a16% 12 a15% 11 am141 


Enid Inquiry Active 

Inquiry for milling types remains 
active at Enid, with premiums fully 
maintained. No. 1 hard, ordinary 
protein was quoted Jan. 2 at 7c over 
Chicago May, 12% protein llc over, 
13% 15¢ over and 14% 17c over, 
basis delivered Galveston. Fort 
Worth reports a good demand for 
wheat with 12.50% or better protein 
at $1.73, delivered Texas common 
points. Ordinary protein is quoted 
at $1.71%@1.721%4, while 13% pro- 
tein brings 1@1%c over 12.50%. 

Pacific Demand Good 

A good demand for all types of 
wheat prevails in the Pacific North- 
west. Mills are after both high and 
low protein wheats, although the for- 
mer is almost impossible to obtain. 
An occasional car of 12% hard white 
shows up, but this is scarce and it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Previous Jan. 1, Jan Jan 

Dec, 30, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
Northwest *675,996 589,666 
Southwest . 1,006,130 1,007,946 
Buffalo rer sas 418,830 361,734 
Central and Southeast 279,941 
North Pacific Coast 186,531 
Totals ek ; . 2,951,913 125,818 

Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 


*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 


——_————Percentage of activity-——— — ——-July 1 to-- — 






























Dec, 30, Previous Jan. 1, Jan. 2 Jan Jan. 1 
1944 week 1945 1942 1941 
Northwest . 69 88 61 66 54 18,852 
Southwest é 72 85 S4 77 73 2 
Buffalo .. re 72 84 90 od 62 12, 
Central and S. E. 60 74 63 52 1 14, 
No Pacific Coast 91 85 S89 7 7 8,402 2 
Totals . 92 84 77 67 60 87,214,213 86,415,754 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 
Weekh rl P cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
oe ndascs ct. ae South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivit 
I> 1-36 814.380 = 4 999 Weekly Flour Pet, ac 
a ‘ a 1,3 be delled-dig bois capacity output tivity 
Pegi ee B14;080 746,401 2 Des. 24-30 660,498 {33,886 63 
Year ago 814,380 (11,272 a4 Previous week 660,498 426,71 su 
Two year igo $14,580 648,401 SO Year ago 693.546 60,394 ) 
— vear average 7 Pas wear em 72g x99 118-330 
SES a eee mes , Five-year average 7 
Kansas City Ten-year average 
Dec B4630 sh . 292,800 203,834 57 Production for current week wa partly 
Previous week 16,204 70 estimated 
PERE ABP oo .ane oh Minneapolis 
Two years ago 62,49 7 ’ 
Five-year average 67 Weekly Flour Pet. ac 
Ten-year average A 69 capacity sutput tivity 
Dex 4-30 318.120 $2,110 7 
Wichita Previous week 318,120 30,71 104 
ay 24-30 111.132 59 Year iZo 19,284 6,70 S0 
Previous week 111,132 81 rw years ago DDS 98,951 
Year a 111,132 g Five-year average t4 
Tw vears avo 111,132 6 Ten-year average ° eae 6 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Der 24-30 109.956 89 BRy "5 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous weel 109,956 91.500 ge Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Year ago . 109,956 95.022 ey ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two vears 1Lzo 109,956 $5,048 77 Weekls Flour Pet. ac 
capacity output tivity 
PACIFIC COAST ay 24-30 792,240 77 1 60 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast Previous Weel 792,240 f 
mn : . Year ago 775,01 ) 6 
Seattle and Tacoma District Two year Zo 664,518 148,668 
Weekly Flour Pet, ac Five-vear average 4 
output tivity Ten-vear 1verawe - 57 
Dec 24-50 »38,253 89 ; 
Srevicus wee) me Current week preliminary 
Year ago S7 *Not comparable with later year hecause 
Two years ago 69 ver mill reported 
Five year average ° 60 BUFFALO 
Ten-year average ) 
“ree Weekly Flour Pet. ac 
Portland District capacity vutput tivity 
1 24-30 143,200 135,440 95 Dec 1-30 »TT,A1E 118,830 72 
Previous weel 143,200 138,000 96 Previou we iit S4 
Year Zo a 143,200 131,47 , Year ag ii 90 
Two years ago.. 143,472 94,192 Gt Two year 11¢ 5 
Five-year average 72 Five-year 69 
Ten-year average ho Ten-yea 71 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
eason totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included) 
——Southwest ~  -—Northwest Buffalo Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
Dec. 24-30 ... 24,358 757,451 13,475 412,151 8,013 252,014 15,846 1,421,616 
Previous week .. 28,364 17,1938 9,360 54,917 
Two weeks ago 29,737 16,659 9,620 56,016 
1943 28,080 811,651 12,336 564 10,020 246,241 50,436 
1942 25,511 707,376 13,66 9 7,185 205,684 
1941 23,982 654,180 11,479 6,921 198,430 
1940 ee 20,009 610,794 8,178 0 $40 6,297 196,229 
Five-yr. average. 24,388 708,289 11,826 480 7.687 219,720 
get 11%. Mills are paying the ceil- with the close of the turkey season, 


and comparatively mild weather is 


ing price for everything from 11% 
reducing feeding operations. 


protein and up. Heavy sales of ex- 
port flour have placed mills in the 
market for ordinary soft wheat va- 
rieties and prices have firmed up, 
although they have not touched ceil- 
ing levels. Mills had a fair amount 
of soft wheat in stock when the flour 
was booked for the government, yet 
they are in need of additional sup- 
plies and are willing to take what 
is offered at the current market. 
Demand for feed wheat has slumped 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





CHRISTMAS PARTY HELD 

Cleveland, Ohio. The Cleveland 
Flour Club held their annual Christ- 
mas Party, Wednesday evening, Dec. 
27, at the Carter Hotel. Business 
and troubles were forgotten and an 
exceedingly good time was had by 
all. 
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THE FIRST DOUGHNUT—The mayor of Tourville, France, receives the 


first doughnut made by an 


France from Miss Dorothy McDonald. 


American Red Cross 


clubmobile unit in 
His wife and daughter stand by 


awaiting their turn, as does Lt. Col. Kupper, of an engineer unit, and a 


group of army men. 





Playing Politics With Rationed Food 
Blamed for Present State of Affairs 


Washington, D. C.—Restoration of 
most processed foods and meats to 
the list of rationed items highlights 
what was characterized as a political 
decision when these commodities 
were removed from the ration list. 
Over the united protests from ra- 
tioning experts at the Office of Price 
Administration, James F. Byrnes, 
war mobilization director, and Fred 
M. Vinson, director of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, decided last 
September that lifting of ration con- 
trols was desirable and justified by 
the supply situation. 

Careful investigation of all sources 
at that time found not one shred of 
evidence to support that decision. The 
military, major claimant for these 
products, said at the time that there 
was no evidence to indicate that set- 
aside goods for the armed forces 
would be released. Canning indus- 
try officials said that estimates of 
the 1944 pack could hardly support 
the government’s pre-election de- 
cision. 

For some months the distribution 
and supply situation has not im- 
proved, but OPA has been unable to 
act until the authority to act was 
granted by Marvin Jones, director of 
the War Food Administration. 


Stamp Cancellation “Unavoidable” 

Invalidation of unused red and blue 
ration stamps by the OPA is unfor- 
tunate for consumers but this step 
was unavoidable if the ration cur- 
rency system was to be brought into 
balance with food stocks. Equally 
unfortunate is the position of OPA, 
which, under government protocol, is 
unable to place the blame on WFA 
where the original error in judgment 
was made. 

From the bakers’ standpoint, the 
increase in butter point value from 20 
to 24 points per pound will act as a 
deterrent to bread consumption. 
There is a strong belief that the in- 
crease in the point value of butter 
represents a technical correction in 
red stamps and lowered values for 
butter may be ordered before the 
flush production season occurs. 


A number of recommendations to 
OPA have been filed by WFA con- 
cerning the price structure for dairy 
products. Of these recommendations, 
the one most likely to receive con- 
sideration is that which would equal- 
ize feed subsidy payments on farm- 
separated cream, whole milk, cheddar 
cheese and dried milk. Farm studies 
are being conducted by WFA to de- 
termine what can be done to stim- 
ulate butter production which is run- 
ning uniformly lower than last year. 
One of the major obstacles to butter 
production, according to WFA offi- 
cials, is the shortage of farm labor. 
Farmers also generally have been 
reluctant to request higher prices as 
further income would bring many 
producers into the higher income tax 
brackets. 

Sugar Outlook Obscure 

The outlook for sugar is obscure. 
Negotiations with Cuban producers 
have not been completed since price 
considerations are pending. These 
dealings have been characterized by 
ineptitude, according to sugar indus- 
try representatives here who say that 
our approach to the problem has 
been unrealistic after we curtailed 
Cuban rum exports to this country. 
When that lucrative business was cut 
down, it was obvious that Cuba would 
have to obtain a better price for its 
sugar if the loss of revenue from 
the rum business was to be replaced. 

At that time a business-like ap- 
proach would have been to have 
offered Cuba a real increase for raw 
sugar instead of the haggling type of 
offers our representatives are re- 
ported to have made. As matters now 
stand, Cuban producers are reported 
as asking 3.15c for raw sugar, which, 
if granted, will require further sub- 
sidy operations by this government 
if the prices of refined sugar and 
products containing sugar are not to 
be advanced. 

WFA officials who are surveying 
1945 flour production have, not com- 
pleted the study, but on the basis of 
present figures, they are doubtful if 
the present plant capacity can be ex- 


pected to deliver the anticipated de- 
mand unless all factors are made to 
function perfectly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC WHEAT LOANS 


The Commodity Credit Corp. 
through Dec. 16, 1944, had completed 
125,832 loans on 164,663,611 bus of 
1944 wheat in the amount of $226,- 
841,735.68. The average amount ad- 
vanced was $1.378 bu, which includes 
some transportation charges from the 
area of production to warehouse lo- 
cations. On the same date last year 
119,258 loans had been completed on 
125,634,314 bus. 


Loans by states follow: 








States in which Farm Warehouse 
loans originated stored stored 
(bus) (bus) 





California - os 536,378 620 
Colorado } 
Delaware 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 

No. Carolina 








North Dakota 
Ohio Bar G are 
Oklahoma 
Oregon sees 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Virginia . 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 
Total é . 7,903,934 126,759,67 


——= BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
GERMAN OVENS IN TURKEY 
London, Eng.—In its “Trade News 

From Abroad” the London baking 
journal, Confectionery and Baking 
Craft, tells of the recent installation 
in municipal bakehouses in Istanbul 
of five German ovens, which were 
ordered several months before the 
Turkish government broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. These 
ovens are producing 35,000 loaves a 
day for 115,999 persons. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


TO DISCUSS FUMIGATION 

Minneapolis, Minn. Fumigation 
of stored grain will be the general 
topic of discussion at the monthly 
meeting of the Minneapolis chapter, 
Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents, to be held Tuesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 9. A motion picture pre- 
pared by Innis, Speiden & Co., and 
showing fumigation of farm-stored 
grain will be included on the pro- 
gram. 








Enid, Okla.—Farmers in this part 
of Oklahoma have cashed in hand- 
somely on a rather odd secondary crop 
planted on wheat land after the har- 
vest in June and July—mung beans. 
Sprouted mungs are used extensive- 
ly in the preparation of chop suey, 
a very popular dish in east- 
ern restaurants. Formerly 
imported from China, the 
supply was cut off by the 
shipping blockade, and at 
the request of eastern 
the Oklahoma farmers filled 
in the gap by sowing 80,000 acres 
of the beans last summer. Their 
efforts have netted them a secondary 


users, 


income in the neighborhood of $4,- 
000,000. Yields range from 175 to 
270 Ibs per acre, netting growers 


from 10 to 18c Ib at their 


try elevators. 


coun- 
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J. E. MILLER, FORMER 
MILL MANAGER, DIES 


Retired General Manager of J. Allen 
Smith & Co. Succumbs Dec. 
24, Following Stroke 


Jesse E. Miller, who rose from ship- 
ping clerk to general manager of J. 
Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, during 
his 52 years’ service with the firm, 
died Dec. 24 following a stroke earlier 
in the month. He was 81 years old 
and had retired from active business 
about three years ago. 

Mr. Miller joined the milling com- 


pany in 1888, and during his more 
than half a century with the firm 
held more different jobs than any 


other person in the milling organiza- 
tion, culminating in his position as 
general manager for a long period. 
He held various posts in the produc- 
tion, shipping and sales departments 
and as an engineer supervised the 
installation of the company’s power 
plant. On the occasion of his fiftieth 
anniversary observance, Mr. Miller 
was complimented on that installa- 
tion job by the then president C. 
Powell Smith with the comment that 
neither the power plant nor Mr. 
Miller had faltered in constant serv- 
ice. 

For many years, Mr. Miller was 
active in civic affairs and a membe1 
of religious, fraternal and charitable 


organizations in Knoxville. He was 
one of the leaders in the city charte1 
committee movement that resulted 


in Knoxville changing from commis- 


sion to city manager government 
more than 20 years ago. A _ lover 
of the Smoky Mountains, Mr. Miller 


was one of those who fostered estab 
lishment of the Moun- 
tains National 
Commenting on his civic enterprise, 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel editor- 
ially said of Mr. Miller: “By every 
standard, in both public and private 
life, he was one of the outstanding 
men of his generation in this area.” 


Great Smoky 


Park 


3REA 


E. J. LONG RETURNS TO 
WAGGONER-GATES COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo.—Ed J. Long, whe 
joined Patterson & Beckenbach, Kan- 
sas City flour brokers and bakery 
service institution, shortly after it 
was formed to handle its soft wheat 
flour business, has returned to the 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Inde 
pendence, Mo., as vice president and 


sales manager. 

Mr. Long’s five years with the 
Waggoner-Gates company were no 
interrupted by his association wit} 
the brokerage firm, since he con 
tinued as the sales representative 
for that mill The late Clem I 
Beckenbach, one of the partners it 
the flour and service organizatio1 


first brought Mr. Long into the mil 
ing business when, several years agt 
he hired Mr. Long as 
the then Southwestern Milling Co 


a salesman fe 


CUT IN PASTRIES SEEN 
New York, N. Y. 
taurants have already reduced tl 
variety and amounts of pastries ¢ 
their menus, more serious limitatiot 
are faced, according to Paul Henk« 
president of the Society of Restaur 
teurs, unless sugar, butter and oth 
shortening supplies are increase 


While many re 


Nearly all New York restaurant 
have removed the sugar bowl] fron 
the table and many limit diners t 


one spoon of sugar and the next cul 
Mr. Henkel believes, will have t 
come in pastries. 
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Wheat Improvement Association 
Recommends Grading Revisions 


Manhattan, Kansas — The large 
acreage of varieties of hard red win- 
ter wheat now grown in Kansas that 
have heavy test weight but very 
poor baking quality makes it im- 
perative to revise the official grain 
standards of the United States so as 
to segregate such poor quality vari- 
eties as Superhard Blackhull, Early 
Blackhull, Chiefkan and Red Chief, 
according to the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association. 

These varieties have certain ker- 
nel characteristics by which they 
‘an be identified and distinguished 
from such good quality varieties as 
rurkey, Tenmarg, Pawnee and Co- 
manche. The association cites sev- 
ral precedents for considering the 
ariety in wheat classes and grades 
of grain in the United States and 
in other countries, as follows: 

1—The U. S. Standards for hard 
red spring wheat provide that this 
market class “shall not include more 
han 10% of the variety Humpback,” 
i poor quality variety. 

2.—There are two market classes 
ff durum wheat, “durum” and “red 


jurum.” The latter class “shall in- 
clude all varieties of red durum 
vheat.” (These varieties are not 


vanted by macaroni manufacturers, 
because of their poor quality.) 

3.—The market classes for white 
vheat “shall not include more than 
10% of Sonora wheat or wheat of 
the white club varieties.” 

4In 1943 the government loan 
rogram provided for a discount of 
tec bu in the loan value of Rex wheat, 
1 poor quality variety grown in the 
Pacific Northwest. (Commodity Cred- 
t Corp., Wheat Form I, Supplement 
[, 1943, “Instructions Concerning the 
\mount of Wheat Loans.” Loan rate 
per bu for: No. 1 soft white, except 
Rex, $1.33; No. 1 soft or western 
wheat, including Rex, $1.29.) 

5.—The Canadian wheat grades 1, 
2 and 3 provide that the variety shall 
be “Marquis or equal to Marquis.” 
Even No. 3 and No. 4 Manitoba 
northern wheat shall be “red spring 
wheat excluding Garnet,” a poor qual- 
ity variety. 

6.—The official standards for wheat 
in Argentina name the varieties per- 
mitted in the market classes de- 


scribed as “medium hard” and “soft.” 
For example, Kanred is classed as 
“hard,” blackhull as “medium hard.” 
(In Kansas, these varieties are both 
classed as hard red winter wheat, 
though blackhull kernels are of soft- 
er texture than Kanred.) The Ar- 
gentine wheat grades also specify 
that “unsuitable varieties are ex- 
cluded from the grades and must be 
sold according to sample.” 

7.—Administrative orders, not pub- 
lished in the Handbook of Official 
Grain Standards of the United States, 
include other cases where variety is 
now considered in determining the 
market class, e.g. Purkof, ‘when 
this variety can be recognized,” shall 
be classed as a hard red winter 
Wheat, while Kawvale, “when this 
variety can be recognized,” shall be 
classed as a soft red winter wheat. 
(Kawvale has none of the industrial 
characteristics of a soft wheat; it 
is actually a semi-hard variety.) 

These examples show that to con- 
sider varieties in grading hard red 
winter wheat would not be a new 
or radical step, the association con- 
tends. It would only extend and 
apply in practice a principle already 
established. 

“It is in order at this time, in 
fact it is imperative for the wel- 
fare of the whole Kansas wheat and 
flour industry, to repeat the request 
made by the Kansas legislature in 
1941 (House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 12) urging the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States to make 
a thorough and immediate study of 
the wheat grades, making such re- 
visions as are needed to more defi- 
nitely describe the milling and bak- 
ing qualities of hard red winter 
wheat of Kansas, to the end that 
farmers will be paid for their wheat 
more nearly on the basis of its true 
industrial value than is practical un- 
der the present federal grain stand- 
ards. These standards put undue 
stress on test weight of wheat as a 
grading factor, thus penalizing types 
having light test weight, but excel- 
lent baking quality, and putting a 
premium on types which have heavy 
test weight but inferior baking 
strength,” the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association says. 


Rust-Resistant Texas Grains 


Offer Nation- Wide Advantages 


Nation-wide advantage has resulted 
from what appears to be a local- 
ized plant breeding undertaking of 
the United States Department of 
\griculture — development of rust- 
resistant small grains for Texas, in 
co-operation with the state agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

Rust-resistant grains for the areas 
of central and southern Texas 
where mild winter weather allows 
the red stage of stem rust to live at 
all seasons—amount to insurance 
added to insurance, not only for 
Texas, but for states to the north 
Which usually get their rust from 
spores blown up from the _ south. 
The widespread, generally success- 
ful, and continuing campaign to pro- 
duce rust-resistant varieties and to 
eradicate the barberry—the plant on 
which rust over-winters in the north 


led by the department in the im- 
portant grain states is basic insur- 
ance. 

Breeding rust-resistant varieties for 
the south increases the protection 
by reducing one source of infection. 
Together they have banished for this 
war the fear of a rust epidemic 
working for Hitler by destroying 
wheat. In 1916 the United States 
suffered a disastrous rust epidemic, 
and fear for the crop was ever pres- 
ent in 1917 and 1918. 

With barberries under control, 
there would still be a possibility of 
the rust disease in northern fields in 
some years. The red rust stage, 
which strikes direct from wheat to 
wheat, without having to live in the 
barberry, can survive the winter on 
grasses and grains in southern Texas. 
A combination of south winds and 
moist warm weather may drive the 
rust spores northward in advance of 


the harvest to multiply and then 
blast northern grains. This weather 
combination is not probable, but it 
does happen. 

In breeding rust-resistant grains 
for Texas, the object has been more 
to improve them as winter pastures 
and cover crops than for grain. Texas 
will gain from these new varieties 
selected to meet these special needs. 
For the rest of the country there 
is the added assurance that, as these 
better varieties are accepted and 
grown, there will be less rust in 
spring, less infection that may be 
driven northward, less danger of a 
rust epidemic that might strike at 
the main crop grain fields. 

One superior variety of wheat 
(Austin) is already available to 
Texas growers, and others are un- 
der test, according to the depart- 
ment of agriculture. 
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Pillsbury Honors 
Couples Married 
75 Years or More 


Only four couples married 75 years 
or more have been found in the 
United States through a nation-wide 
search conducted by Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

The couples, all from the South— 
two from Texas, one from Georgia 
and one from North Carolina—have 
lived all their lives in the South. 
Each will be honored at an open 
house and will be presented 75th an- 
niversary cakes and special plaques. 

The 75-year-old Minneapolis mill- 
ing company, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
which conducted a six-months’ search 
to locate these couples, is arranging 
the parties as a part of its own 
diamond anniversary celebration. In 
order to be married 75 years or more, 
couples would have been married in 
1869, the year that the Pillsbury 
family founded the milling company 
in Minneapolis, or before. 

All of the parties are being held 
at the family residences, and all are 
in the form of open houses sponsored 
jointly by local civic committees and 
Pillsbury’s 75th anniversary commit- 
tee. 





DEMONSTRATION 

Chicago, Ill.—A demonstration 
by the Instructor Guidance Team 
of the Quartermaster Corps 
Food Service Branch will be giv- 
en on Jan. 5 at the Chicago 
Depot Subsistence Laboratory 
and School, 1849 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago. 

The principal member of this 
team is William Walmsley, in- 
structor of baking technology at 
the American Institute of Bak- 
ing and now a member of the 
staff of the Chief Food Service 
Branch, Office of the Quartermas- 
ter General. Mr. Walmsley will 
present progressive steps in in- 
struction, simplifying the presen- 
tation of technical material and 
successful training methods. Col. 
R. H. Isker will make the ad- 
dress of welcome and Col. C. F. 
Kearney will handle the pro- 
gram. Lt. L. C. Pickett will dis- 
cuss the need for specialized 
training. 

The team is on a tour of the 
schools for bakers and cooks 
throughout the country, teaching 
the latest techniques in army 
training. 
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ANALYST SEES EASIER TONE 
IN WHEAT AS POSSIBILITY 


Manhattan, Kansas.—-A tendency 
toward weakness in wheat prices may 
be in evidence by the end of January, 
in the opinion of George Montgom- 
ery, grain market analyst of the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. He points out that during the 
next six months, wheat prices will 
be adjusted to a new crop basis. 

Recent action of wheat prices, the 
condition of the growing’ winter 
wheat crop, and public discussion of 
a two-price plan for wheat may 
start the adjustment well in advance 
of the end of the current season, Mr. 
Montgomery states. 

The seeded acreage of winter wheat 
is estimated at 49,500,000, an in- 
crease of 7% above the acreage last 
year. The condition was estimated 
at 88% on Dec. 1, compared to a 
10-year average of 74%. Produc- 
tion is estimated at 761,500,000 bus, 
compared to 764,000,000 produced 
last year and the 1933-42 average of 
571,000,000. 

The requirements of wheat for 
livestock feeding and industrial uses 
for the remainder of the current sea- 
son may not be so large as was 
estimated last August. The carry- 
over of wheat next June 30 may be 
substantially larger than the esti- 
mated 325,000,000 bus. If the 1945 
crop should approximate 950,000,000 

as now appears possible—and if 
the carry-over should exceed 350,- 
000,000 bus, wheat prices during the 
1945 harvest may be _ substantially 
below the loan rate, if the price is 
not supported by open market pur- 
chases. 

If, during the spring months, such 
an outlook for the harvest period 
materializes, prices for the remainder 
of the current season may move to 
the support level. 
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FEDERATION HEAD NAMES 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


C. D. McKenzie, president of the 
Millers National Federation, has ap- 
pointed the national nominating com- 
mittee for 1945, with J. S. Green, 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio, as 
chairman. Other members named on 
the committee were: Milton P. Full- 
er, Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; Clark R. 
Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, and J. L. Yergler, Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City. 
This committee will select a candi- 
date for president of the federation, 
and for the four directors-at-large. 
The district nominating committees 
will be appointed in about a month. 
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EVANSVILLE SEED FIRM 
BUYS SUNNYSIDE MILL 


Evansville, Ind.—The Sunnyside 
Mill, one of Evansville’s oldest flour 
mills, which has been idle two years, 
has been sold by the Home Mill & 
Grain Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., to 
the J. A. McCarty Seed Co., Evans- 
ville. The transaction includes the 
real estate, a 90,000-bu elevator, a 
warehouse and mill buildings with 
combined floor space of 40,000 square 
feet. 

The deal does not include the mill- 
ing machinery. The machinery is ex- 
pected to be moved from the mill 
within 60 days when remodeling will 
get underway to equip the property 
to clean soybeans and process pop- 
corn. 
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There is nothing that will so hand- 


somely supplement your best bak- 
ing procedure as TOWN CRIER 


flour. 


It is a partner unexcelled for rich 


quality production. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 


Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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OPA Definition 


The Office of Price Administration 
has cleared up the definition of an 
“industrial user,’ to wit: 

“Under rationing, an ‘industrial 
user’ of processed foods is one who 
uses processed food to produce a 
product that is not a processed food.” 

Got it? 

= = 


Bliers’ Farm 


LTHOUGH it is not generally 
known the RCAF in Canada op- 
erates a farm as a side line. The orig- 
inal instigators and operators were 
members of the RAF’s Service Flying 
Training School at Kingston, Ont. The 
RAF operated the farm until the end 
of 1943 when the RCAF took over. 
Potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, onions, 
beets, carrots and even corn as well 
as sundry other table vegetables are 
grown on the farm. Cut flowers are 
also provided for the station chapel 
and messes. This winter the RCAF 
expects to supply its messes with 
poultry and pork produced on the 
farm while ducks and geese were ad- 
ditional dishes to the Christmas bill 
of fare. Members of the RCAF op- 
erate the farm during their spare 
time.—A.H.B. 
= = 
The army’s quartermaster bakers 
in France are now dating bread, as a 
guide to depot and mess officers. 


Dried Fruit Cake 


RUIT cake may be made as suc- 

cessfully from dried fruits as from 
the candied fruit called for in most 
standard recipes, according to the 
Florida Experiment Station. This 
year’s short supplies of the usual 
candied fruit cake materials caused 
Minnie Reta Garris and Omah Ham- 
ilton, research assistants in the fruit 
products laboratory of this station, 
to try substituting dehydrated fruits. 
The cake they made not only looked 
and tasted as good as that made with 
candied fruits but also contained 
more vitamins. 

In the tests Florida-grown dehy- 
drated peaches, guavas, persimmons, 
grapes, pineapples. mangoes, loquats, 
and pears were used. Some of these 
fruits were soaked an hour in con- 
centrated orange juice, others in con- 
centrated grape juice, to partially 
reconstitute them and make them 
easier to cut. The juice added flavor 
and also gave the fruit an attractive 





“Well, sir,’ said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “I know a considerable sight of folks that when a new 
year starts up they kind of set an’ sigh an’ mull over how 
they're gettin’, pretty well along in life an’ ain’t got much to 
look. forrard:to.| Somehow, I don't seem to feel that kind of 

Ra ache., A year don’t seem to me such a lot 
or another; an’ when a new one 
sets in I jes’ sorter start out by 
@,allowin’ to myself that here’ sa 
Anew year come along an’ most 
. likely it’ s goin’ to be a dang good 
“one, an’ I don’t swear off nothin’ 
nor swear on nothin’ but jes’ go right 

smooth along tryin’ to feel as peart 
i de® as the Lord Almighty cale'lates I 
! oa should an’ settin’ a lot of store 
-His\not crampin’ my peartness no more’n 
He's : got to so’s to be fair to the rest of ’em around me.” 
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Wanted—An Economical Gadget 


URING the war the production of dried milk and powdered eggs has been 

increased tremendously to meet the needs of the armed forces and lend- 
lease. Soon the problem will arise of what to do with the plants which have 
been built for this purpose. A recent consumer survey, reported in The Mar- 
keting and Transportation Situation, indicates a better consumer reaction to 
dehydrated products, including milk and eggs, than many people in the trade 
expected. 

One problem in connection with the marketing of powdered milk and 
eggs after the war is to develop a cheap and simple method of getting the 
powder back into solution. This problem is particularly important for dried 
milk. It can be mixed by shaking in a fruit jar, but the powder tends to 
lump and some of it may stick to the side of the jar. Some of the beaters 
available before the war tend to throw the powdered milk or eggs out toward 
the sides of the bowl, where it will lump or stick. Other mixers, although 
satisfactory for reconstituting these products, cost too much for mass sales 
to low income families. 

Following a recent conference with representatives of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics and the War Food Administration, several manufac- 
turers of kitchen equipment are now attempting to develop a gadget that 
will meet the requirements: Low in cost, easy to use, mixing the product 
thoroughly without lumping or sticking. 


i a i a 


color. Home cooks may use fresh _ of guavas, 2 of persimmons, 2 of pine- 
orange juice or bottled grape juice in apple, 2 of raisins, % of currants with 
the same way, the report suggests. 2 of peanuts and 1 of pecans. 
When the fruits were cut, they Though markets now offer few de- 
were rolled in flour and mixed to- hydrated fruits except apricots, 
gether, and chopped peanuts and pe-_ prunes, raisins and currants, after 
cans were added. The fruit and cake the war more kinds are expected. 
batter were combined and the mix- Florida housewives may dry their 
ture baked in two small pans at low’ own tropical fruits when in season 
temperature for two hours. to prepare for future fruit cakes. 
Ingredients for the cake batter =~ 
were: 1 cup fat; 2 cups sugar; 3 cups ~~ 
flour; 4 eggs; 1 cup grape or orange 
juice; 4 tablespoons baking powder; 
% teaspoon salt. The dehydrated 
fruits used were: by the cupful, 6 of 
peaches, 1 of mangoes, 2 of pears, 2 


They say that American troops in 
England are becoming tea conscious. 
And their forefathers fought a war 
for the privilege of throwing the stuff 
into the sea.—Food Industries. 


Ingenious GI's 

MERICAN soldiers have turned 
4 research chemists, discovering a 
new and potentially valuable post- 
war use for Dimethyl Phthalate that 
had never occurred to long-haired 
scientists. 

Millions of pounds of this. sub- 
stance are sold for use by the armed 
forces as an insect repellent. But 


in recent months, demand has far 
exceeded early army estimates on 
need. 


Seeking an explanation, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., its maker, was told: 

“It seems that some soldier, trying 
to ward off insects, plastered the 
stuff on his hair. The insects kept 
their distance, as planned, and there- 
upon GI Joe also learned that it 
would keep his hair in place, drying 
without residual traces common io 
many types of hair slickum. 

“The result was that word of one 
soldier’s findings went the rounds, 
that others tried it, and Dimethyl 
Phthalate has now gained accept- 
ance as a hair goo—especially in 
war theaters where hair goo is hard 
to come by. That’s the answer.” 


The Old Mill 


By shadowed waters cool and green, 

The old mill mutely stands; 

The fresh young saplings toward it 
lean, 

With plumed, caressing hands. 

The empty windows frame no face, 

The rotting wheel is still 

That once was whirled with merry 
pace, 


By water ’neath the mill. 


The waning glow of soft spring day, 

Plays on the crumbling walls; 

Wee owlets on the rafters sway, 

As darkness softly falls. 

The twilight wind slips 
through, 

Stirring the sleeping dust, 

Mingling with fragrant scented dew, 

Odors of mold and must. 


gently 


"Tis said by those who’ve watched 
before, 

When stars are overhead, 

A shape glides through the creak- 
ing door, 

With old, familiar tread. 

The gaunt mill shakes 
sobs— 

An aftermath of pain; 

From the water’s edge comes a 
steady throb— 

The mill wheel turns again! 


with sudden 


Nell Lanier Garrett. 
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THE BREAD ORDER 


TMHE somewhat ridiculous situation that has 

arisen in connection with War Food Order No. 
1, the bakery products regulation, reflects no credit 
on the baking industry. While one may regard 
with a touch of cynicism the threat of War Food 
Administration officials to cancel the order entire- 
ly, the baking industry has no reason to be proud 
of the more or less rebellious spirit which the con- 
signment selling prohibition, in particular, has 
evoked among a minority of bakers. 

It is somewhat shocking to learn that the 
bakery products regulation has given govern- 
ment agencies more trouble than all the other 
118 war food orders and that more than half 
1 million dollars has been spent in an effort to ob- 
{ain compliance among bakers—a sum that repre- 
sents about 25% of the total funds allocated for 
enforcement work on all the war food orders. 
The government has instituted 163 court actions 
in its enforcement effort and issued 475 formal 
complaint letters, the result of literally thousands 
of investigations. That is not a good record for 
the baking industry. 

It has been said many times that a minority 
ff the industry has been at fault and that is 
iterally true, yet that minority has been con- 
stantly changing in personnel and by now has 
neluded at one time or another in one place or 
inother representatives of a great many of the 
argest and most respected companies in the 
baking business, who by their very prominence 
nust assume the responsibility for leadership 
n the industry if there is to be any leadership. 
That is not implying that these firms have been 
iny more lax in their observance of the terms 
the order than the general run of bakers. 
Indeed, they may have been more careful as a 
vhole and their provocation may have been great. 
[heir appearance in court may have been the re- 
ult of the very natural desire of enforcement 
fficers to start their compliance efforts at the 
top where the example would be the most con- 
spicuous. 

The point is that the leaders have been there 
nd the so-called minority is not one consistent 
small group. Violations of the premiums and the 
tales return ban have been largely of the 
quickie’ nature—sporadic forays into law break- 
ng, quickly started and as quickly abandoned. 
Frequently they have been initiated by salesmen, 
ometimes without the consent or knowledge of 
nanagement, and most often have resulted from 
wessure by grocers. This type of petty chisel- 
ng, without hope of sustained benefit, is very 
ifficult to control and one can sympathize with 
he irritation it must cause War Food Adminis- 
ration officials and the hearty wish it must in- 
pire to be rid of the whole problem. 

Heavier penalties for violations may seem 
ike an obvious answer and yet they are not. 
‘o a judge of criminal court, dealing day to day 
ith large scale larceny and crimes of violence, 

stiff jail sentence or heavily punitive fine for 
man who has repossessed a few loaves of stale 
read worth a dollar or two, who on the record 
as never done it before and who promises never 
to do it again, is just not consistent with judicial 
practice. That has been a major weakness of 
enforcement and there appears to be no way of 
correcting it. 

In truth it is not possible for the War Food 
\dministration to police the baking industry. 
If 100% compliance is to be obtained, it can be 
achieved only by the baking industry itself. That 
means that bakers in each market will have to 
work together to keep their own markets clean 
and, when violations crop up, make some per- 
sonal effort to correct them rather than retaliate 
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in kind. Such a job is being done in numerous 
places. 

The baking industry needs War Food Order 
No. 1. It is needed chiefly because no general 
increase in bread prices can be obtained under 
present price control regulations. A return to 
prewar stales costs, without price relief, would 
wipe out the operating margins of a substantial 
portion of the wholesale baking industry: It 
would tear down the carefully fostered benefits 
of bread enrichment, by sheer price pinch. It 
would eventually force the financially weakest 
wholesalers into bankruptcy. No one, least of 
all the War Food Administration, wants this to 
happen. War days are no time to throw a basic 
food industry into a ferment of competitive chaos. 
The threat to abandon the bread order, it can 
easily be imagined, represents more a _ hopeless 
wish of sorely tried officials than any real inten- 
tion. 

Bakers may well dispute the unbalanced man- 
ner in which price controls were established, 
which make so necessary the continuation of 
War Food Order No. 1. But those errors are 
water over the dam and it is improbable they 
will be corrected now. The administration is 
still intent on holding the price line and it is 
hardly possible that a few thousand bakers will be 
able to alter a fundamental policy of the present 
federal government. At least they are not likely 
to be able to do so without first sustaining some 
ghastly financial losses themselves. 

The baking industry needs War Food Order 
No. 1 now. Enforcement is lagging and it is up 
to the industry to improve it with something 
more effective than fond hopes and pious talk. 
When price pressure is removed one way or an- 
other, the War Food Administration no doubt 
will be happy to return to the baking industry 
the privilege of dissipating its income in what- 
ever competitive extravagances the industry may 
choose. 

ee @ 


EDITORIAL FUDDY-DUDDY 


O we dare to call an editorial writer of the 

Times of London a fuddy-duddy? We must do 

that, it seems, because of a certain utterance un- 
der the caption, “The White Deception.” 

The editorial is very Timesian, indeed. It is 
in the most elegant manner of the Victorian es- 
say. Though it deals with an elementary subject 
(nay it is alimentary) the approach is fastidious 
and the phraseology protects us from the accident- 
ally impure. 

It is quite clear from the caption and the open- 
ing sentence that the editor is speaking of bread 
(in particular of Britain’s new, slightly-less-brown 
war bread,) and one has the early suspicion that all 
of what he has to say is not going to be in every 
sense favorable. But so many good things are 
thrown in along the way that one may be in doubt 
of the ultimate intention until the very last para- 
graph, in which damnation of white bread sounds 
forth in peroration as burning as the once-time ears 
on the London Daily Mail which proclaimed: “The 
Whiter Your Bread, the Sooner You’re Dead.” 

But let’s go back to the beginning and get to 
the peroration gradually. “A recent letter,’ the 
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editor writes, “made sobering reading for those 
who had been looking forward to whiter bread 
that has been promised us and had innocently sup- 
posed that it was to be the produce of the white 
flour of a blameless life.” Then we go on at much 
length through classical allusion to Loaf of Bread 
and Jug of Wine, to white bread “which graced 
tea-time at Grantchester while the church clock 
stood at ten to three and honey was on the table;” 
to “the pleasure of turning a white, evenly cut slice 
into the golden brown of toast over an October fire 
in which the flames are subdued to a quivering red 
glow;” and very circuitously at last to young 
misses who acquire bread and butter reputations. 
Then, cataclysmically upon these idyllic scenes 
comes the true import of the essay: 

“Lord Bledisloe’s warning that white bread, 
‘the product of steel-roller flour mills,’ is an un- 
natural food will probably have little effect upon 
either of the two classes into which the nation is 
sharply divided over the question of food. There 
are those who like good, plain English food and 
are never tired of saying so, and those who are 
positively servile before any dish which has a for- 
eign sound and appearance about it. . . . There is, 
however, a third class, small but growing, who are, 
in the objectionable modern jargon,. calory-con- 
scious, and to whom a meal is less something to 
be eaten and enjoyed than a nice calculation in 
vitamins and proteins. It is not necessary to be 
one of its more chemically and fanatically minded 
members to regret that when we get our teeth 
into the new loaf we shall, in effect, be devouring 
a whited sepulchre.” 

Maybe we don’t quite catch on to what the 
editor means, but we still think he’s a fuddy-duddy. 
And we’re not sure what that means, either. 

e@ee 

NOT GOING WITCH-HUNTING 

ONGRESSMAN Clifford R. Hope of Kansas 

iold the Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., at a recent New York City gathering, that 
pretty soon the House committee on agricultural 
marketing, of which he is a member, will get to 
work. This will not, he promised, be a witch-hunt. 

“The investigation,” said Mr. Hope, “is not de- 
signed to support or bolster up any pet theories. 
Its sole purpose is to secure facts. We have no 
prejudices either for or against our existing mar- 
keting system. We know that there are general 
complaints that the cost of distribution is too high. 
We propose to ascertain what the facts are in that 
regard but we are indulging in no assumptions.” 

Transportation will be inspected, and the com- 
mittee also has its eye upon terminal markets 
and futures markets, “all with the one idea of as- 
certaining whether there can be improvements 
made which will result in more equitable prices 
for both producers and consumers.” 

Congressman Hope’s remark about the witches 
reminds us: What has become of that werewolf, 
the middleman, about whom we used to hear so 
much when the New Deal really was new? 


Britain’s intense preoccupation over the 
color of its bread, after four years of 85% 
extraction, is almost pathetic. The subject 
competes for attention in the public prints 
with major aspects of the war. Before us is 
a newspaper cartoon representative of the 
general interest and the general disappoint- 
ment over reduction of the extraction from 
85 to 8214%. The irate paterfamilias, slic- 
ing his loaf, remarks: “I thought we were 
going to have whiter bread—why, it isn’t even 
a dim-out yet.” 
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From the standpoint of quality and 





1 | performance every year is a Thoro- 
| Bread year. There is no mistaking 


the simple truth that you can never 
go wrong using high quality materials. 


But 1945 places even a sharper ac- 
cent on quality flour. The tastes of 
the nation are richer. More than 
ever you must lean on Thoro-Bread 


quality to maintain the modern pace. 
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ISMERTA has a satisfying 


influence on bakeries. It not 
only has a profound effect 





in improving bread quality, 
but quickly stabilizes the 
entire production schedule 
and finds its way promptly 
into the profit column of 
your bookkeeping. 





The ISMERT-HINCKE 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








DIMES AND DOLLARS TO CURB 
DISEASE.—Backed by millions of 
dimes contributed by millions of 
Americans, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis went to war 
against poliomyelitis in 1944 on the 
educational as well as on the epidemic 
front. 

As part of a wide program 
launched early last year to inform 
the public about polio, the latest and 
best information that medical science 
has to offer as protection against this 
disease was made available to them. 
That an expansion of this program, 
financed by March of Dimes funds, 
will be possible in 1945 was ex- 
pressed by Basil O’Connor, president 
of the National Foundation, which is 
making its annual appeal for funds 
through the March of Dimes, Jan. 
14-31. 

To help parents, teachers and com- 
munity leaders cope with outbreaks 
of this disease, the National Founda- 
tion published and distributed free of 
charge—through health offices, set- 
tlement houses, insurance companies 
and its national office—more than 
600,000 copies of a bulletin of help- 
ful hints, “When Polio Strikes.” This 
bulletin describes the symptoms of 
poliomyelitis and indicates the neces- 
sary precautions that should be 
taken. 


@ Educational Media.—Thus the edu- 
cational work of the National Foun- 
dation is being implemented by the 
work of parents, teachers and com- 
munity leaders everywhere. The Na- 
tional Foundation believes that by 
bringing the facts about infantile 
paralysis to these groups, greater co- 
operation and efficiency will result in 
times of emergency. What this will 
mean in terms of minimizing the crip- 
pling effects of this disease, where 
early medical aid is the important 
factor, can be readily seen. 

Another educational medium which 
has proved its effectiveness in epi- 
demic emergencies is the radio. Last 
year, before the polio epidemic sea- 
son, the radio department of the Na- 
tional Foundation prepared a radio 
script dealing specifically with what 
the public can do to aid local health 
officials in combatting infantile pa- 
ralysis epidemics. This script was 
used only in those counties actually 
experiencing or threatened by an 
epidemic situation. When polio did 
strike, information for availing the 
public of the facts was on hand in 
the affected areas. 


@ $1,600,000 for Research.—The Na- 
tional Foundation last year allocated 
more than $1,600,000 for research on 
poliomyelitis to universities and hos- 
pitals to be carried on in the fields of 
virus research, after-effects and edu- 
cation. Under these grants many of 
the nation’s finest scientists now are 
trying to unravel the mysteries of 
infantile paralysis in more than 50 
institutions over the country. In 
the educational field, a special fund 
of $50,000 for fellowships in health 


education was set up to provide men 
and women professionally trained in 
public health work who will aid the 
nation’s army of polio fighters. 

Under the guidance of the Nation- 
al Foundation, all this work is made 
possible by the money contributed by 
Americans to the annual March of 
Dimes appeals. It is hoped that this 
year even a greater amount will be 
channeled into universities and hos- 
pitals carrying on this vital research. 
Keep America strong—send your 
dimes and dollars to the White House. 

ee ®@ 

With 400,000,000 customers to 
work with—and on—the co-operative 
movement should go places in China. 
A United States government agency 
is our authority for the statement 
that the Chinese co-operative move- 
ment was permanently established 
during the revolutionary period 
when Sun Yat-sen included co-ops 
within the framework of his prin- 
ciples of reform, associating them 
with his aspiration for a “gradual 
rise of the living level of the 
masses.” There are now 172,000 
Chinese co-operatives, the govern- 
ment agency says, with a membership 
of 14,500,000. 

e@e°@ 


Time to get out of the guinea pig 
stage of experimentation in nutri- 
tion, thinks the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, which 
puts the matter this way: “If the 
science of nutrition is to fulfill its 
destiny of service to man, the vast 
collection of fundamental data on 
experimental animals must be adapt- 
ed to the needs of man without de- 
lay.” A complex problem, adds the 
Journal, is presented by any attempt 
to evaluate exact human dietary re- 
quirements. Enough progress has 
been made, it thinks, to justify con- 
fidence in the estimates currently 
made with respect to vitamins. 


Flour, sugar, butter and oatmeal, 
so ’tis said, were all there was on 
the shelves of the first co-operative 
grocery store—that of the Rochdale 
Society of Equitable Pioneers, which 


opened its doors on a cold night in ~ 


December, 1844, on Toad Lane, in 
England’s town of Rochdale. Now 
there’s hardly anything that isn’t in 
stock on the co-op shelf, which has 
lengthened into 39 countries and to 
some degree or other serves a quar- 
ter of the world’s population. 


ee °@ 

Branny faddist in Britain: “It 
would probably meet the nutri- 
tional situation if the public as a 
whole could be persuaded to eat 
whole meal bread once a day, pref- 
erably at breakfast.” This seems 
a desperate, last-ditch sort of pro- 
posal. Always, heretofore, the 
cry of the whole wheaters has been 
all or nothing at all. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY. — 
The National Association Review, 
published by the British association 
of master bakers, confectioners and 
caterers, gives some engaging details 
about the Worshipful Company of 
Bakers, which it describes as “a link 
with the medieval ages.” 

The story of the Worshipful Com- 
pany forms a colorful thread in the 
tapestry of British history since the 
twelfth century. The first references 
to this organization which have come 
to light (we are borrowing pretty 
generously from the Review’s text) 
date back to the reign of Henry II. 
It was apparently founded as a 
means of drawing craftsmen together 
and of administering the mass of 
regulations which beset the baker 
centuries ago. The company was 
primarily a form of business govern- 
ment, and not only concerned itself 
with the trade interests of its:-mem- 
bers, but also enforced a strict code 
of discipline. 

The term “Livery Company” came 
into use about the end of the fifteenth 
century. Modern bakers may well 
reflect that ever since the days of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings the price and 
quality of bread has been the sub- 
ject of legislation, and, even in the 
old days, the baking fraternity found 
it in their best interests to become 
organized. The Worshipful Company 
of Bakers was recognized as a nego- 
tiating body, and for a considerable 
period the company was responsible 
for fixing the price of bread. 


@ Bakers and Public Affairs.—In ad- 
dition to its activities within the 
trade, the Worshipful Company took 
an interest in affairs of wider public 
concern. The old records show that 
substantial sums were spent in 
pageants and events in honor of mon- 
archs and princes. When Henry VII 
died, the bakers provided six men to 
carry torches behind the hearse. 
When Elizabeth came to the throne, 
they hired a barge to escort her from 
Whitehall to the Tower, and shortly 
after the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada they contributed money to 
provide ships for the Navy. On one 
occasion, also, they provided three 
armed men, with “blue and white rib- 
bin” in their helmets, to fight the 
Spaniards in the low countries. 

The great historical traditions and 
observances which form the _ back- 
ground of the Worshipful Company 
are of interest both to the student 
and to the trader. The spirit of help 
and service which has characterized 
its history is manifested in many di- 
rections. “Service” is the keynote of 
membership, together with a readi- 
ness to give a helping hand where 
needed, and assistance has not been 
confined to members. 

Many examples could be given of 
the help rendered by the Worshipful 
Company in other cases of need. Even 
French Huguenots had reason to be 
grateful to London bakers when they 


fled to England in 1572, after the 
great massacre on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. A sum of money was put at 
the disposal of the refugees by the 
Worshipful Company. The present 
character of the company can per- 
haps best be indicated in the words 
of a past master who, in the foreword 
of a book published on the history 
of the company in 1933, stated: “It 
(the company) is the time-honored 
home of the craft. It embodies an- 
cient traditions and ideals, it confers 
civic privileges, it has a peculiarly 
friendly social atmosphere of its 
own.” , 


@ The Company’s Interest in Educa- 
tion.—The benevolent interest shown 
by the Worshipful Company of Bak- 
ers in the field of education may not 
be so well known as it deserves to 
be, states the Review. The national 
association of bakers has been close- 
ly associated with the company in 
one particular aspect of this work. 
At various times in the company’s 
history sums of money have been 
left by members for benevolent pur- 
poses. In addition, for some years 
past the company has devoted a pro- 
portion of its surplus funds to the en- 
couragement of technical bakery 
classes at the Borough Polytechnic 
Institute. The awards have _ been 
made through the national associa- 
tion, and these have amounted to as 
much as £150 per year. 

The relationship between the com- 
pany and the national association has 
always been of an amicable nature, 
strengthened by the great interest 
which they both share in the welfare 
of the baking industry. 

“Great changes have taken place 
during the last five centuries in the 
functions of the Worshipful Com- 
pany,” concludes the Review, “and it 
is a far cry from the days when the 
company had almost despotic sway 
over its members, including the pow- 
er of inflicting fines, corporal punish- 
ment and expulsion from the trade 
of offenders against the established 
code of trade and domestic discipline; 
but, although its purely industrial ac- 
tivities have been restricted, the 
company’s widespread _ benevolent 
works, its custodianship of honorable 
traditions, and its links with a fas- 
cinating past are a source of pride 
to all who are associated with it.” 

e®e @ 

We have it from Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, that one 
out of every five adults in this 
country is engaged in the grow- 
mg, processing or distributing of 
foods even in wartime—roughly 
30,000,000 farmers, 1,000,000 
processors and 1,000,000 distrib- 
utors. One out of every three re- 
tail stores is a food outlet. Nice 
feeling to be in such big company. 
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Long Associates Sales Managers 
Attend Three-Day Chicago Meeting 


Chicago, Ill.—Leading independent 
wholesale bakery sales managers, 
from plants associated with the W. 
E. Long Co., met in Chicago at the 
Hotel Sherman, Dec. 4-6, for a three- 
day conference centered around dis- 
cussion of present day selling prob- 
lems and pointed toward preparing 
for postwar selling conditions. The 
meeting was one in the regular series 

of general and special conferences 





sponsored by the W. E. Long Co. 

The program was under the joint 
direction of W. E. Long, who: gave 
several inspiring talks, and partici- 
pated in all the discussions, and J. A. 
Smith, of the company’s Visual Ad- 
vertising Division, who planned the 
program and presented a searching 


presentations including the radio star 
“Two Ton Baker.” 

At the Monday morning session 
Benjamin Fillis, Assistant Midwest 
Regional Director, War Food Admin- 
istration, told of experiences and 
problems connected with War Food 
Order No. 1, and its beneficial effect 
on the baking industry as a whole. 
Mr. Fillis showed real understanding 
of bakers’ problems and in the discus- 
sion, which followed his talk, an- 
swered many specific questions posed 
by the sales managers present. 


“The dealer in bakery products is 
merely the distributor,” said W. E. 
Long in his message to sales man- 


analysis of sales and advertising 
problems. E. J. Sperry, of the Radio 
Division, provided several special 





Day after day our mighty Air Force keeps up 
constant bombardment of enemy targets. And 
it’s the never-ending job of expert servicemen 
bakers to provide our fighting airmen with the 
important food energy of nourishing bread 


and rolls. 


You can appreciate the problems of those 
busy front-line bakers, because you're doing 
an equally big-scale job on the home front... 
and doing it splendidly. As we reach the war’s 
climax, keeping it up is more vital than ever. 
Now, as always, you can count on uniform, 
dependable results, with never a let-down, 
when you use Red Star Yeast. 


RED*STAR YEAST 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. @ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Yeast Food - Malt Syrup + Enrichment Tablets - Alvatabs 
AND HOLD THEM 


INVEST IN VICTORY ... BUY BONDS... 
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agers about achieving preferential 
demand for their products. ‘The 
dealer has been coddled into thinking 
he is the baker’s customer and this 
makes him demand concessions of 
one kind or another. It pits one 
baker against another in the matter 
of concessions. The answer to this 
is the development of consumer de- 
mand through advertising. If han- 
dled properly, the baker with the 
best consumer demand will find that 
dealers will push his bread because 
it is to the dealers’ greater interest 
to do so.” 

Training of route salesmen and 
supervisors and the selection of men 
best suited for these jobs, showing 
“green” help the little things that 
make the difference between aver- 
age and good selling and relationships 
with customers and the public, and 
the proper use of advertising for ef- 
fectively building demand for bakery 
products were some of the subjects 
covered in the conference. 

Jimmy Conzelman, coach of the 
St. Louis Browns—the team winning 
the American League pennant this 
year—was a special guest and speak- 
er at a dinner for the sales managers 
and their guests in the Bal Tabarin 
Room of the Hotel Sherman. He 
provided entertainment with hilarious 
stories and accounts of his experi- 
ences over the years as player and 
coach of both football and baseball 
teams. Charles Milton Newcomb, a 
nationally famous speaker, gave an 
inspiring address at the Wednesday 
morning session, entitled ‘Tools of 
the Nation’s Builders.” 

The meeting closed Wednesday on 
a note of solemnity and of con- 
fidence when Lt.-Col. W. W. Barr, 
vice president and general manager 
of Claussen’s Bakery, Augusta, Ga., 
recently returned from service in the 
Pacific theater, told the moving story 
of his experiences with the boys over 
there. Not only did Col. Barr give 
those present a first-hand taste of the 
war as it is being fought, but con- 
veyed something even more impor- 
tant. Out of this bloody conflict 
there is emerging a new generation 
of mature citizens and leaders, tried 
by fire and with their feet on the 
ground because of the stern realities 
they have been facing. The future 
of the country will be safe in their 
hands. 





BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

ANNOUNCE PENSION PLAN 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Continental 
Baking Co., operating the Hostess 
Cake Bakery in Cincinnati, has an- 
nounced the installation of a pension 
plan for the benefit of all its em- 
ployees who meet certain age and 
length of service requirements. The 
general provisions of the plan make 
it possible for employees participat- 
ing to retire at 65 with a greater 
percentage of their annual normal 
income than is made available by 
social security alone. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAUL M. BAKER NEW HEAD 
OF PITTSBURGH RETAILERS 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Paul M. Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bakeries, was elected pres- 
ident of the Retail Bakers Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania at the 
December meeting. 

J. E. McNally was chosen vice 
president, Ernest A. Dorner, finan- 
cial secretary, and A. F. Planitzer, 
treasurer. Directors chosen were 
Gustave Wilde, Frank T. Sherman, 
Herman Knell and Henry C. Vollmer. 

Mr. Baker also was presented with 
a handsome traveling bag in recog- 
nition of his work on the association’s 
annual yearbook. 

The association’s attorney advised 
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Reproduction of this picture, suitable for framing, will be sent on request. 


The Three Bears » » » remember how they cornered Goldilocks in the upstairs bedroom? 


Would she awake in time? Would she get away? Gosh, the suspense was awful! 


Three ' step Aeration takes all the suspense out of flour aging. Like this: the flour 


is aerated just before it goes to our 50,000 cwt. capacity aging bins... it’s bulked up with 


20% air all during the aging process . . . it’s aerated again after it leaves the bins for packing. 
Result, bin-aged flour . . . triple-aerated, stored for the right time at the right temperature 
for perfect aging . . . delivered to you accurately milled, every sack uniform, ready for 


immediate use. 











BIN-AGED* flour is available only from Atkinson. 
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ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA *Registered trade mark. 
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members, after a conference with lo- 
cal OPA officials, that bakers would 
not be wise to refuse to sign second 
papers at the OPA offices, which give 
OPA the right to proceed against 
any baker without further notice if 
they infringe any OPA rulings. The 
attorney stated that any baker not 
signing the second paper would be 
thoroughly investigated by the OPA 


anyway. 

The association voted to entertain 
visiting retail bakers at a luncheon 
at the William Penn Hotel during the 
convention of the state association 
in Pittsburgh in January. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Compulsory Enrichment to Come 
Before Many State Legislatures 


Most bakers know that a move- 
ment is in action by state nutrition 
committees to sponsor, introduce and 
help enact state legislation that will 
preserve the benefits of enrichment 
as now covered by War Food Order 
No. 1 beyond the war period, says 
the American Bakers Association in 
a recent bulletin to members. By 
far the largest number of bakers re- 
sponsible for the production of the 
largest volume of bread are favorable 


to enrichment and want it continued. 

Six states— Alabama, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and Texas—already have en- 
acted enrichment legislation with 
methods optional for white bread and 
white roll enrichment. 

Other states whose legislatures 
meet in January, 1945 (except as 
noted), will, no doubt, consider simi- 
lar legislation, when introduced by 
the state nutrition committee. Those 
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states are: Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida (April), Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 


Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 


West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming. The Virginia legislature does 
not meet in 1945. 

The baking and milling industries 
have appointed representatives in the 
several states who will make their 
services available to the state nutri- 
tion committees for such help as may 
be required when, as, and if needed. 

Bakers in each state will be kept 
informed by their state association 
of the progress made by these bills. 

The American Bakers Association 
does not participate in state legisla- 
tive activities but does act as a cen- 
ter of information on state legisla- 
tion of interest to and affecting bak- 
ers. State enrichment legislation is 
of interest to bakers, and it is also 
in the public interest. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH STAR CO-OP BUYS 
DRY MILK SELLING AGENCY 


St. Paul, Minn.—The North Star 
Dairy Co-operative of St. Paul has 
purchased the business, brands and 
good will of the Dry Milk Producers’ 
Sales Agency, of Chicago, and Robert 
J. Howat, manager of the company, 
becomes sales manager for the North 
Star, and will continue to operate 
from his present office at 737 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. The change 
became effective Jan. 1. 

The North Star operates five large 
spray milk drying plants, erected 
during the past year at a cost, it is 
said, of approximately $2,000,000, and 
is planning the construction of a 
control and research laboratory. 

When plants now being completed 
are in operation, North Star will have 
an annual capacity of 40,000,000 lbs 
of spray powder. It also services a 
number of roller powder plants and 
producers of sweet cream buttermilk 
powder for human consumption. 


3READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


OHIO BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
PREPARES FOR CONVENTION 


Columbus, Ohio.—Preparations ar¢ 
under way for the annual meeting 
of the Ohio Bakers Association, whic} 
will take place at the Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus, Jan. 21-23. A 
reception will be held on the evening 
of Jan. 21, with business sessions 01 
the following mornings. The usua 
banquet will be staged on Tuesda) 
evening. 

Allied industries will hold ope: 
house during the convention. 

Secretary Roy J. Ferguson expect 
to have several speakers of nationa 
reputation on the program. 

T. R. Herzog, Portsmouth (Ohio 
Cake & Cooky Co., is chairman < 
the committee in charge of the ré 
ception on the evening of the firs 
day. The business sessions are i 
charge of a committee composed < 
Ralph Osborn, Cottage Baking C 
Piqua, Thomas A. Catlan, Walto 
Baking Co., Toledo, and E. L. Uffe!l 
man, Uffelman Baking Co., Cincin 
nati. 

The elections committee is heade 
by Fred Allen, Donaldson Baking Co 
Columbus, and is composed of M) 
Herzog, Owen Garlough and Ernes 
Nickles, Nickles Bakery, Navarre. 

The allied room will be in charg‘ 
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of a committee headed by William 
Mountain, Standard Brands, Inc., To- 
ledo, and the floor show and enter- 
tainment features are in the hands of 
a committee of which Ned Kaul- 
‘becak, Youngstown, is chairman. 

Secretary Roy Ferguson urges that 
hotel reservations be made promptly 
because of the current crowded hotel 
conditions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA MEETING 








Philadelphia, Pa.—A supper meet- 
ing of the Bakers Club of Philadel- 
phia will be held on Jan. 8 at the 
Hotel Sheraton. 
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Draft Policy Changes Recently 
May Cause Bakers Some Trouble 


Bakers have been warned by the 
American Bakers Association that re- 
cently announced changes in draft 
policies may cause some difficulties 
to bakers in areas where draft 
boards are unaware of the impor- 
tance of the industry as essential in 
civilian economy. 

To meet a greater need for muni- 
tions workers and stop shifts from 


direct war production jobs to other 
employment, the Selective Service 
System has announced some changes 
in policies and the War Manpower 
Commission has established some 
stricter rules on job transfers. 

In a bulletin to members, the ABA 
points out that “the baking industry 
is classified as essential by the WMC 
but even so it should be understood 





BALANCE! 


Skiing calls for lightning-like decision — prompt 
action — perfect teamwork of mind and muscle. 
Teamwork between producer, processor and dis- 
tributor helped make consumers recognize the value 
of dextrose sugar as an important source of energy. 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That's why intelligent, 
nutrition-minded Americans prefer 


foods made with dextrose sugar. 





DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 


17 BATTERY PLACE 


As the interesting advertising of dextrose continues, 
the public will respond by increasing their approval 
of products made with dextrose. Both baker and 
consumer know that better breads are baked with 
dextrose sugar. 


Tune in 
STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 
Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 
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that the local board still has the 
primary authority and is given con- 
siderable leeway in its decisions 
Because of this fact, bakers in some 
areas may experience some difficulty 
holding route drivers who are over 
30 years of age. 

“As pointed out previously,’ ABA 
said, “the best antidote for this i: 
a good selling job on officials in you 
local draft boards. Emphasize how 
necessary they are to carry out the 
distribution of an essential product. 


“In this new combined campaign | 


to drive workers into war produc. | 


tion, local draft boards will again 
screen all registrants over 30 years 
of age and those who have occupa- 
tional deferments. During pas 
months, local boards have been pay- 
ing very little attention to those 
registrants over 30 years of age, pri- 
marily because high ranking officials 
in the armed services and, in particu- 
lar, the army indicated they did not 
want older inductees. This polic 


has now changed and it is expected re 


that local boards will show consider- 
able activity and an 
draft registrants 30 years of age and 
over during the next 30 to 60 days. 


“Any employee now employed in 


an essential activity and wishing to 


change jobs, regardless of the activity g 
to which he is going, must receive Ff 


approval of his draft board before 
such change of jobs will be author- 
ized by the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice.” 


SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WINNIPEG BAKERY WAGE 
DISPUTE APPEARS ENDED 


Winnipeg, Man.—At a recent round 
table conference of representatives of 
greater Winnipeg bakery employers 
and the bakers union, sponsored by 
the Regional War Labor’ Board, 
agreement of wage ranges’ was 
reached. It is hoped that the agree- 
ment will end the bakery dispute 
which has lasted at least a year. 

In the case of most bakery work- 
ers, the agreement will mean smal! 
increases in salaries. Doughmen in 
the bakeries will receive an increase 
of approximately $3 per week. This 
will bring their wage up to $33. Bak- 
ers’ helpers will get from $18 to $21 
a week or an increase of about $1. 
Other minor matters of disagreement 
were apparently ironed out. 
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JOSEPH VANN PRESIDENT 
MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Joseph Vann has 
been elected president of the Aiil- 
waukee Master Bakers Association, 
with the following additional officers: 
Eric Dobke, vice president; Carl Fy- 
berg, financial secretary; Arthur 
Krumbiegel, treasurer; Nic Schmidt, 
corresponding secretary. Grant \an 
Ess has been named a trustee [or 
three years. Elected members ol 
the board of governors of the siite 
association were Leo Rewald ind 
Kurt Kaiser. 


BREAD '{S 


P. & G. PLANNING POSTWAR 
EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—When manu:ac- 
turing conditions and raw materials 
permit, the Procter & Gamble Co. is 
ready to introduce several new prod- 
ucts and improvements in present 
well-known brands, company officials 
said in outlining their postwar pro- 
gram. 

Plans for necessary plant changes 
looking to postwar production needs 
have already been drawn and con- 
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chance of a lifetime to get a new cus- 
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Is he going to say, “Boy, this is swell bread! Where 
did you get itP” If he does ... you’re in. You’ve 


got yourself a new customer. Things like that happen every 





day. Somebody forgets his lunch and bums a sandwich. 


Your bread is in the lunchbox. It has a chance to sell itself. 
\ Cannon Valley Flour will help your bread do a perfect self- 
selling job ... day in and day out. It’s the spring wheat 


from out of the nation’s bread basket . . . combined 


with “Master Milling” that does the job... plus uniformity. 





Each sack the same uniform high quality—ready to pro- peeiners 


duce golden-crusted, smooth, heartier-spring- 


wheat-flavored loaves that capitalize on 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


every chance to sell themselves and you 
... to new customers and old. Don’t 
miss your next “sampling” chance 

.. order a Cannon Valley Flour 


today! 
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struction will start as soon as war 
conditions permit. 

At the 13 Procter & Gamble soap 
and shortening plants in this country 
now operating at capacity to meet 
the heavy demands of the military 
services, war industries and civilians, 
rehabilitation and replacing of out- 
worn and outdated equipment will 
go forward as soon as possible. 

Every household and _ practically 
every productive industry in the 
United States and Canada is regarded 
as an outlet for one or more of the 
company’s products. Good will of the 
public toward its brands, regarded by 
the company as indispensable to the 
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growth and solidity of its business, 
will be strengthened by aggressive 
advertising and planned public rela- 
tions. 

In England, where company busi- 
ness was expanded greatly before the 
war, and in Cuba, peacetime expan- 
sion is anticipated. Procter & Gam- 
ble plants in the Philippines and Java 
are now in Japanese hands and will 
present serious problems when these 
territories are liberated. 

For 50 years, the company has oc- 
cupied a place of leadership in em- 
ployee relations and has had no seri- 
ous labor troubles in that time. Since 
1923, a Guaranteed Employment Plan 


has been in effect and officials look 
to its continuance into the indefinite 
future. 

When permanent Procter & Gam- 
ble employees now in the armed 
services return, they will find a well 
organized program for returning them 
to work. It is set up on a positive 
scheduling basis so that any one of 
these servicemen can walk into the 
employment office tomorrow assured 
that the company will know where 
he belongs. The total number of 
employees now in the armed services 
is 4,154, which is approximately 30% 
of the company’s peacetime per- 
sonnel. 














For Flour of Merit 


Our modern mill today 
produces bakery flour 
that matches in excellence 
the flour that won this 
award 60 years ago. 


Try CHARM or REX 
in your bakery. 
your production needs. 
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J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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OPAEstablishes 
New Sugar Rules 
on Jams, Jellies 


Bakers who make their own jams 
and jellies will operate under differ- 
ent sugar quota rules during 1945. In 
amending Ration Order No. 3, a few 
weeks ago, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration eliminated the free use of 
sugar for these products and put that 
class of product on the basis of 70% 
of 1944 use for periods commencing 
on or after Jan. 1, 1945. 

Producers of jams, jellies, pre- 
serves, marmalades and fruit butter 
will no longer be granted “‘provision- 
al allowances” of sugar; that is allow- 
ances limited only by the number of 
units produced. The 1945 allotments 
will be based on their use of sugar 
to make items for civilian use during 
the corresponding period of 1944. 

Since this class of product is in 
ample supply and was removed from 
rationing last Sept. 17, OPA said that 
there is no general need at this time 
for allowing an unlimited amount of 
scarce sugar for production of these 
items. . 

Bakers who produced their own 
jams, jellies, preserves, marmalade 
or fruit butters in 1944 may apply 
before Jan. 5, 1945, for a sugar allot- 
ment to be used for that purpose in 
1945. They must file with the Dis- 
trict OPA office Form R-315 which 
shows the amount of sugar used in 
each of the first three quarters of 
1944 (the last quarter of 1944 uss 
can be filed later) in production of 
jams, jellies, preserves, marmalade or 
fruit butters excluding any sugar 
used to make products for designated 
agencies and which was rationed un- 
der the provision of Ration Order 11 
The district office will then amend 
the applicant’s Form R-1200 which is 
on file with them and which is the 
basis used by that office to give sugat 
allotments. 

The district office may not grant a 
baker making these products more 
than 50% of his allotment to produc 
jams, jellies, ete., for the first period 
of 1945 and may not grant any allot 
ments for subsequent periods unless 
the applicant makes the reports men 
tioned above for all quarters of 1944 
and has accounted for the use of all 
sugar he obtained in 1944 as a pr« 
visional allowance to produce these 
products. The applicant is required 
to report to the district office of OP. 
before the 15th of each month th 
amount of jams, jellies, etc., pro- 
duced during the previous calendai 
month. Otherwise he will not be 
eligible for future allotments. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





NEW OPA CONSENT DECREES 

OBTAINED AGAINST BAKERS 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Three more Pitts- 
burgh bakeries were enjoined rece! 
ly in federal court here on consent 
verdicts obtained by the Office of 
Price Administration on charges that 
the firms sold bakery products in 
excess of maximum prices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CASH PRIZES OFFERED 

Manchester, N. H.—Cash prizes are 
being offered to all New Hampshire 
grammar school pupils in the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and_ eighth 
grades, at “The Little Radio School- 
house,” a new feature on the local 
radio station WMUR. The baking 
concern sponsors the program each 
Tuesday night. 
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Food Industry Profits Declining 


By Paul S. Willis 


President, Grocery Manufacturers of America 


From an Address Before the Recent Annual Meeting of the Grocery Manufacturers of America 


the distributors have been 

making reasonable profits. 
However, manufacturers have experi- 
enced a substantial decline in net 
earnings on dollar sales since the 
war began. This is understandable 
for you are operating under condi- 
tions where farm prices and labor 
have increased materially since the 
beginning of the war, and against 
that the manufacturers are mostly 
operating on 1942 ceilings. 

To give a clearer idea of what I 
mean, in 1939 the farmer was paid 
at the rate of 80c for his crop. In 
1944, he was paid more than twice 
that amount. In 1939, labor in the 
grocery manufacturing industry was 
paid at the rate of 60.7c, in 1944, 
85.4c. We do not begrudge the 
farmer and labor these increases, for 
they, to, have had higher costs; but 
with raw materials and labor making 
up about 90% of the cost of the 
finished product, it is easy to see 
what these increased prices have 
done to costs. In 1939, food manu- 
facturers’ earnings were at the rate 
of 4%c on dollar sales. In 1944, 
this net earning has declined to 2%c. 

We have just recently completed 
a study of the earnings of 36 typi- 
cal grocery manufacturers for the 
first nine months of 1944, as com- 
pared with the same period last year. 
The results clearly indicate the cur- 
rent strong trend toward declining 
profits in the face of increasing 
costs. Of the 36 companies report- 
ing, for the first nine months of 
this year, two thirds showed a de- 
cline in their net profits from the 
1943 level. The average decline of 
these companies was more than 10%. 
Remember that this loss of profit is 
in the face of an 8.5% increase in 
volume. 

You are facing a difficult situation 
ahead. The government has been 
taking a large part of your output 
which has stepped up your total vol- 
ume, and has contributed to lowering 
overhead costs. When the war with 


Bee food manufacturers and 


Germany ends, government pur- 
chases will undoubtedly decline 
sharply. Unless you can find an im- 


mediate outlet to take the place of 
government purchases your overhead 
costs will automatically increase, 
thereby in some instances wiping out 
all or most of the remaining margins. 

In spite of new theories, you have 
to operate under the old mathematics 
where two and two make four. You 
cannot pay higher prices for raw 
materials without at the same time 
reflecting this in your selling price. 
There are those in government who 
think you can spend your way out 
of economic difficulty, but as busi- 
ness men, we know the cold hard 
fact that two and two add up to only 
four, and we also know that labor 
wants to be paid off in cold cash, 
that the farmers want cold cash 
for their crops and, last but not least, 
Uncle Sam wants cold cash for taxes. 


Need for Price Adjustment 
This problem of price adjustment 
will be very difficult to work out. 
On the one hand, industry wants to 
continue its fine record of helping 
to keep consumer prices down and, 
on the other hand, unless selling 


prices fully reflect costs—all costs— 
you cannot meet your payrolls and 
you cannot stay in business. When 
you go out of business, thousands 
lose their jobs and food supplies di- 


minish. 


In other words, you as manufac- 
turers must be allowed to earn rea- 
sonable returns in the form of profits 
if we are to avoid unemployment 
and if the government is to continue 
to secure millions of dollars in rev- 
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enue from the grocery manufactur- 
ing industry. You must also be per- 
mitted to make a reasonable profit 
so that you can afford the risks in- 
volved in the promotion of the many 
new products developed during the 
war which only await favorable con- 
ditions before they are released to 
the public. 

The vital question is how quickly 
and how realistically will government 
recognize and adjust the principal 
factors which go to make up the 
total price of a finished product. 
Farm prices and wages paid to labor 
must be properly reflected in ceil- 
ing prices on finished goods or the 
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DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM IN ALL PROPERTIE 
QUALITY CONTROLLED BY PRACTICAL BAKER 


THE baking industry has reached an all-time 
high in volume of production and sales. Where 
do we go from here? 

While most other industries are converting 
to peacetime goods, you will be working to 
hang on to your peak wartime business. 

That will take planning. 

Planning takes time, study and figuring. It’s 
often hard to know where to start. So, we have 
prepared a simple, workable guide to help you. 

It’s a reasonably comprehensive checklist for 
all types, sizes and conditions of bakery oper- 
ation. Many friendly bakers and bakery special- 
ists thought well of the idea and helped us 


work it out. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
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With this checklist you can look at your busi- 
ness step by step. It may help you spot places 
for improvements you hadn’t thought about. It 
may give you some ideas—things to look into 
and possibilities to check up on. Additional 
sources of information are suggested in case 
you want even more help. 

In general, we hope this guide will help you 
in your long-range thinking, so you can plan 
ahead better. If it does only that, it will have 
served a good purpose. 

A comp.iimentary copy of “WHERE DO WE 
GO FROM HERE?” will be sent you, gladly, 
on request. For convenience, use the coupon 
in the opposite corner. 


General Offices: Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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profit three-legged stool. The three legs I do not favor a complete removal be very great. The civilian igen Washington, D. C. — Employ- 
as in- ave the cost of raw materials, the of price controls at this time be- for food will be heavy. am rd ment of factory workers dropped 
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ng the facturing the product. Unless these conditions which followed the Armis- ture of the increased — = year ended Dec. 2, 1944, while 
le con- three legs are properly adjusted, the tice in 1918, when the cost of living food under conditions of : sig oll the armed forces expanded by 1,- 
sed to siool is out of balance. skyrocketed from an index figure of ment. In the war perio we te 750,000 during the same period; 

The next step after bringing these 165 to 208. We cannot permit that learned much more. We know t : Secretary of Labor Frances Perk- 

uickl cost elements into balance is to kind of inflation again, but we can civilians will consume between , ins reports. The total number 
soe quickly return to management rea- work and plan to bring about a and 15% more food when they eo of employees in nonagricultural 
incipal sonable freedom to put its operating speedy return of balance between the money and are confident a ° establishments was 38,400,000 in 
up the D! ns into action. With the com- supply and demand, and when that future. We know this ee ey Novessber, 0 cnt of shout © mil- 
roduct ing of peace we can expect supplies time comes we can safely and suc- did it in 1942 and 1943- -and i nn lion and a half from November, 
) elena to soon balance demand. When this cessfully return to the free enter- plies had been available it is te 1948, she sald. 
n ceil- eomes about, and only when this prise system. able they would have consume 
or the comes about, can we reasonably ex- If our reconversion to peace is more. Fo 





It is reasonable to expect this high 
demand to continue when the war 
is over because people have money 
to spend. The cash value of farm 
products will probably reach $20,- 
000,000,000 in 1944. This figure be- 
comes more impressive when we re- 
alize that in the period before the 
war the gross farm income averaged 
only about $8,000,000,000 a year. 

Agriculture grew from a $49,000,- 
000,000 industry in 1940 to a $70,- 
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000,000,000 industry in 1944. It 
seems probable that average crop 
prices, which are now 13% above 


parity, will come down some from 
this peak, but congress is committed 
to a policy of supporting basic farm 
crop prices when they reach 10% 
below parity for at least two years 
after the defeat of Japan. Thus 
we can expect no sharp collapse of 
the farmers’ prosperity and they will 
continue to be good customers. 

Labor, too, will retain much of 
its wartime gains. Industry wants 
to see labor prosperous because this 
means the purchasing power of la- 
bor will continue at a high level. 

The Federal Reserve Bank esti- 
mates that the people of the U. S. 
will have liquid assets amounting to 
$189,900,000,000 by the close of 1944. 
This compares with our liquid assets 
in 1941 of $83,000,000,000. This 
money is mostly in the form of cur- 
rency, bank deposits and government 
securities. It does not include the 
holdings of banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other large investment 
pools. This huge pent up purchas- 
ing power will find its way into cir- 
culation as consumer goods becomes 
more plentiful. 

A few months after the end of 
hostilities in Europe there may well 
be substantial changes for a while 




























































in the general business situation. For 
.° the necessary cutbacks in produc- 
“The Best Business tion, which will occur at the end 
in the World...” of the German phase of the war, 
ass. will mean a temporary slump, but a 
pastes b wba ovr 0 wroseen nS poste rapid return to the free enterprise 
weak baked goods system should soon result in genu- 

ine prosperity. 

Return of Competition 
Large supplies, plus high purchas- 
ing power, spell out keen competi- 
ame quality ingredients, proper formulas tion. I know industry will welcome 
Aveneral gy ” reap baeicwerr yee tapeity ty = the return of competition. The pres- 
Leet Se ent high standard of living in this r 
= di country is, in large measure, the re- 
sult of free, open competition, with 
each concern doing its utmost to 
make its particular brand and serv- 
pare bo er ee ices the best in the world. Progres- 
rs be te had ae Lever Brothers Co. (Dept. 637- AB) sively higher standards of quality, 
bao 50 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 39, Mass. flavor and nutritive value, coupled 
=~ I'd like to have a complimentary copy of your Checklist for plan- with lower prices, have been the 
ieee ns ning ahead, entitled “WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?” trend in the food industry since its 
ne tan henner, earliest days. This will be even 
atl 
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more true after the war. 
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Opportunity Ahead 


The period of competition ahead 
is also a period of great opportunity. 
The reconversion of America from 
war to peace will take time but, if 
it is wisely handled, we should see 
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an era of unprecedented prosperity 
in this country. The man who is 
the best merchant will get the larg- 
est part of this money. 

Because of wartime conditions the 
number one problem has been pro- 
The great difficulty has 
been to find supplies to meet demand 
—but when the war is over the em- 
phasis will shift so that our number 
one problem will be selling. When 
this occurs, advertising and merchan- 
dising will again assume major pro- 
portions. As a matter of fact, we 
will probably see not only more ad- 
vertising but better advertising in the 
postwar period than at any time in 
our history. 
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Greater Chicago Retailers Pledge 
Support of ARBA’s National Program 


Chicago, Ill—The need for 100% 
support of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America nation-wide organi- 
zational, public relations and promo- 
tional program designed to hold war- 
time production and profit gains 
made by the retail baking industry 
was highlighted at a meeting of re- 
tail bakers and allied trades spon- 
sored jointly by the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of Greater Chicago and 
ARBA, Dec. 6. 


Full recognition of the importance 
of immediate and consistent activity 
in this direction was given by the 
members of the Chicago group who 
decided unanimously to set a fast 
pace for the rest of the country by 
placing themselves solidly behind the 
national organization in its drive for 
members. 

Peter Esperschmidt, president of 
the Greater Chicago association, in- 
troduced Thomas H. Flood, ARBA’s 
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newly appointed field secretary and 
teammate of Frank Jungewaelter, 
ARBA secretary, who had just re- 
turned from a flying trip to Washing- 
ton. Mr. Flood stressed the fact that 
with 22 national retail trade associa- 
tions promoting consumer sale of 
food products in direct or indirect 
competition to baked goods, the retail 
baking industry must give immediate 
and serious consideration to co-or- 
dinated national activity on a scale 
commensurate with its position as 
the second place retail food industry 
of the country. 

He illustrated his remarks with ex- 
amples of promotional material ‘util- 
ized by other retail trade associa- 
tions promoting food products and 
cited supporting statistical data tc 
prove that co-ordinated national ac- 
tivity is a paying proposition. Espe- 
cially keen interest was displayec 
in one exhibit which consisted of 
material from a recent issue of a na 
tional woman’s magazine in which 
by implication, baked goods were 
branded as non-nutritive elements ir 
the meals of from 15% to 30% of the 
nation’s school children. Mr. Flood 
pointed out that it is this form o! 
competition against which the retai 
baker is helpless to protect himsel! 
unless he acts through a _ national! 
organization. 

There followed a chart demonstra 
tion by Frank Jungewaelter and Bill 
Rehmann, the latter from Chapman 
& Smith, in which the past accom- 
plishments of ARBA were reviewed 
and the benefits of a strong, well 
financed and aggressive national as 
sociation acting in collaboration with 
the allied trades were explained in 
detail. 

Frank Jungewaelter gave a vivid 
word picture of the proceedings ol 
several Washington committees and 
agencies before which he appeared 
on behalf of the retail baking in- 
dustry and where his sound, prac- 
tical presentation of the problems 
and needs of the industry did much 
to obtain favorable concessions re- 
garding allotments of sugar, shorten- 
ing and other materials. As Frank 
Bergenthal, of the Brolite Co., stated 
later in the meeting, the very exist- 
ence of an untold number of retail 
bakers is due solely to national as- 
sociation staff work in Washington, 
a fact that is not yet fully realized 
or has been lost sight of by some 
retail bakers when giving considera- 
tion to maintaining the national as- 
sociation. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO PRICE POSTING NEEDED 
UNDER BAKERY CAKE ORDEX 
Washington, D. C.—The_ bakery 

cake and sweet goods price regul:- 

tion, MPR-319, does not require re- 
tail bakers to post their maximum 
prices, according to a recent ruli 
of the chief counsel of the Office 

Price Administration in charge 0 

this order, the American Bakers As 

sociation reports. 

The counsel’s ruling was as follows: 

“RMPR 319 does not require retail 

bakers to post their maximum prices 
of commodities covered thereunde 
on the walls of their stores or bak- 
eries. Producers calculating or re- 
calculating maximum prices unde 
RMPR 319 may not include trans- 
portation costs in determining sal 
Since maximum prices under Sections 
10 and 11 of RMPR 319 are calcu- 
lated on the basis of the producer's 
maximum price, sellers determining 
their maximum prices under those 
sections may not include transpor- 
tation costs in figuring same.” 
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BAG BUYING CONVENIENCE 
and SECURITY 


Bag buyers everywhere—from Coast to Coast—have 
discovered the convenience and the security of pur- 
chasing their bags from Chase. It isn’t merely a case 
of having a Chase plant or sales office handy—it goes 
back to the fundamental security of dealing with a 
large, versatile concern. 

Even though your nearest Chase plant may be tem- 
porarily crowded with orders, or “‘out’’ of a particular 
kind of yardage, there is always the friendly plant or 
sales manager who is backed up by the whole resources 
of a nation-wide organization. 

Chase has a motto, ‘‘There is always a way through’’. 
Though the way may be hard—Chase has a reputation 
of taking care of its customers. Discover this added 
security for yourself. Line up with Chase today. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Sanitation Rules Cited in Talk 
Before N. Y. Production Men’s Club 


New York, N. Y.—Emphatically 
placing responsibility upon bakers 
themselves for maintaining sanitary 
conditions in their plants, A. E. 
Abramson, chief of the wholesale di- 
vision, Department of Health of New 
York City, suggested to the Metro- 
politan Production Men’s Club at its 
meeting in the George Washington 
Hotel, Dec. 4, that one person be 
made responsible for periodic exam- 
ination of the bakery plant to pre- 
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vent insanitary conditions. He also 
said that these reports should be re- 
ferred immediately to a responsible 
executive of the firm. Mr. Abramson 
reminded his hearers that New York 
City requires monthly inspection of 
all bakeries and that special forms 
are furnished for relating the inspec- 
tion in detail. 

Mr. Abramson said that the public 
is more quality-conscious than ever 
before, but that war conditions have 


lowered standards and that shortages 
have had an adverse effect upon qual- 
ity. Easy sales, he continued, stifle 
incentive, but he predicted that qual- 
ity will soon again control the sale 
of bakery products. 


Plant Construction 


The physical aspect of quality, ac- 
cording to the speaker, is in the 
plant, which should be carefully con- 
structed and adequate for all needs. 
Some plants, he said, are inadequate 
for the volume of production ex- 
pected and under such conditions 
good sanitation is impossible. He de- 
clared that possible future expan- 
sion should be considered before bak- 
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eries are built and added that poorly 
constructed plants are a danger to 
health. The solution of many prob- 
lems, he said, is in the construction 
of plants and said that if rats are 
“built out” they will stay out. 

Mr. Abramson emphasized the im- 
portance of water supply and said 
that bakers take it too much for 
granted. He spoke of the importance 
of ventilation and good lighting, add- 
ing that lighting fixtures should be 
brought down where they can _ be 
cleaned but also be adequately pro 
tected in case they break. Prope 
ventilation was described as being 
necessary for cleanliness and quality 
production. 

Wash basins should be convenient]; 
located so that bakery workers may 
constantly keep their hands clean 
Mr. Abramson said they should bs 
separated from toilets. 

Quality production, according t 
the speaker, depends upon quality in 
gredients, but often the latter becom: 
infested with various insects in stor 
age. A cool, dry storage space i 
needed for flour and many other in 
gredients. He declared that defrost 
ing eggs at room temperature is ruin 
ous. Electronics may be helpful to 
this whole subject, he said, and there 
are many prospects for electronic 
devices in the postwar period. 

Poorly made machinery was con 
demned by Mr. Abramson as insan 
itary. He advocated simplicity in 
designing machines, which should no 
require unusual talents for their 0} 
eration. In emphasizing the impor 
tance of cleaning problems, he de 
clared that no machine cleans itself 
and he particularly condemned ir 
accessible recesses. Flour convey 
ors should be constructed, he added 
in such a manner as to eliminate in- 
festation. 

Standards must be maintained in 
the face of present problems. M 
Abramson suggested that organized 
instruction will help food plant oper- 
ators help themselves. He said that 
one person, fully qualified for the 
responsibility, should be delegated to 


make plant inspections. and given 
authority to correct bad condition 
Mr. Abramson advocated prope! 


¢ 


educational methods as a means « 
law enforcement. He admitted that 
all bakeries are handicapped by the 
lack of experienced help. 

Summarizing his address, Mr. 
Abramson repeated that good sani- 
tary conditions cannot prevail in 
bakeries unless rodents are “built 
out of the plants,’ equipment must 
be designed to prevent contamina- 
tion, personal cleanliness must 
maintained and the water supply 
must be watched. He urged bakers 
to consult with the Department o! 
Health before buying equipment, and 
added that any relaxation in the « 
forcement of sanitary laws that maj 
occur because of war conditions wil! 
be short-lived. 

Following his address Mr. Abram- 
son answered many questions from 
the floor. In one instance he ad- 
mitted that much needed sanitary 
equipment is not now available. In 
another he said that glass tubing 1s 
being used successfully in the milk 
industry, and added that it can be 
interchanged with metal tubing. Lit- 
tle has yet been done with plastic 
tubing. 

Answering another question, 1¢ 
said that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration will not be helpful in soiv- 
ing sanitation problems, as it is 2” 
enforcement body and does not make 
recommendations about plant con- 
struction. He particularly advocated 
the interchange of ideas among bak- 
ers. 

Water meters used by bread bak- 
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ers are satisfactory, he said, in an- 
swer to another question, so far as 
the meters themselves are concerned 
put frequently the connections are 
unsanitary. 

At one point in the discussion Mr. 
Abramson said that sanitation is even 
more important than production, and 
something should be done about it 
for the good of the industry. He 
added that what bakers do with 
equipment after they get it is what 
counts and expressed the thought 
that sanitation costs should be in- 
cluded in production costs. 

He urged bakers to do a daily 
plant clean-up job, which he said 
would actually save time. 

Storage facilities for fruits, he said, 

ust be of the type of metal or 
other material that will resist acid 
reaction. New metals, he added, are 
iow being developed. 

\ir. Abramson suggested that bak- 
ys periodically do a thorough fumi- 

ing job, although he said this is 
ot always necessary. He added that 
infestation can be controlled by 
closely checking all incoming ma- 
terial, and if ingredients are found 
to be infested they should not be 
brought into the plant. Using old 
tock first was suggested as another 
good way of controlling infestation. 
He suggested the frequent use of a 
nontoxic insecticide, and warned that 
many railroad cars and warehouses 
are not as clean as they should be. 


nm 
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WFO.1 Interpretations 
* 





The following interpretations 
of provisions of War Food Order 
No. 1, bakery products, have 
been made by the War Food Ad- 
ministration recently. 


Paper caps of a novelty advertis- 
ing type used for sales inducements 
and having no intrinsic value to a 
customer are not considered equip- 
ment under the order. 


¥Y ¥ 


Small pieces of linoleum or other 
similar material bearing a_ baker’s 
advertisement to be displayed on a 
customer’s checking counter are not 
considered equipment under the 
order. 


¥ ¥ 


Insignia guides of novelty adver- 
tising type for distribution to the 
general public are not considered 
equipment under the order. 


¥ s¥ 


Signs of a permanent nature for 
use by a merchant to inform his 
customers that his store will be 
closed on a selected day are classi- 
fied as equipment under the order 
regardless of the baker’s advertise- 
ment appearing on the sign. Paper 
posters informing a merchant’s cus- 
tomers that his store is closed on 
a specified day are not considered 
equipment under the order. This su- 
persedes a previous interpretation 
dated Dec. 17, 1943. 


¥ Y 


The redemption of coupons in par- 
tial payment of bakery products of- 
fered in a combination sale is not 
considered to be a violation of the 
order. 


v ¥ 


Peanut butter sandwiches made 
With various types of crackers have 
long been recognized as bakery prod- 
ucts and therefore are covered by the 
order. 
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Pioneer Days on Western Frontier 


Bakers today are having a hard 
time keeping their businesses in op- 
eration due to wartime conditions. 
However, they are having it easy 
compared to what some of the pio- 
neer bakers of the West had to put 
up with. Some of those pioneer bak- 
ery owners even lost their lives in 
the attempt to establish their busi- 
ness. 

Take for example the case of Carl 


By Ira Alexander 


Metz and his wife who operated two 
bakeries—one at Laramie and the 
other at Custer City, Wyo., back in 
the early days of the West. The 
information about these two early- 
day bakery owners was told by an 
early Wyoming settler, and his story 
runs as follows: 

“With several companions, I went 
to Custer City and worked around 
there for several months, until we 
were about out of everything and 
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Tough on Bakers 


had to get over to Laramie or Chey- 
enne after grub. 

“There never was any large supply 
of foodstuffs at Custer City, and 
they were very short at that time. 
We could kill all the meat we want- 
ed, but in the winter season the 
game was poor and as tough as 
leather. Of course, we were not in 
any danger of starving, but there 
was no luxury about it. It was a 
tough settlement, and men were be- 
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ing robbed or murdered almost every 
night, and during the last month 
we were there three or four mur- 
ders and robberies often occurred 
during 24 hours. 

“It was a good place to get out 
of, and we formed a kind of com- 
pany of those wishing to leave. We 
started out in March. I had quite 
a bunch of fellows with me, mostly 
prospectors and old hunters, and we 
were to take the lead, and then 
there was Carl Metz and his wife 
and a woman by the name of Sallie 
Mosby. Metz, who operated a bak- 
ery in Custer City and one in Lara- 
mie, had run out of flour and want- 
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ed to get to Laramie to look after 
his shop there. 

“These people were to follow next 
behind the leaders of the train, and 
after them a lot of Negroes. The 
Indians were pretty bad about that 
time, and I warned Metz before we 
started that he must keep close up 
to us, aS we were almost sure to 
have trouble before we traveled far. 
As we neared Red Canyon, a sort of 
pass through the buttes, I noticed 
Indians on both sides of the road 
ahead of us, and back from the 
road a little. I stopped and warned 
the others as they came up, and told 
them that if we ever got through 


that canyon we would have to do it 
on the dead run and stop for noth- 
ing, and I urged Metz again to keep 
up with us without fail. He re- 
plied, ‘You go ahead. I know the 
road.” 

“We went ahead as fast as my 
team could run, but Metz lagged 
behind and would not try to keep 
up. His horses were as good as, if not 
better than, my own, and there was 
no excuse for his not keeping up— 
it was just stubbornness. The can- 
yon was about six miles long, and we 
ran through at our best speed, and 
had slowed up to let our horses get 
their wind a little when two of the 
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This is one in a series of ads in which our customers do the talking — for 
there is no better time than a “‘seller’s market” to gauge the true worth 
of any supplier. The versatility of Riegel’s 230 different papers has 
resulted in tremendous essential demands from many war industries. 
Riegel’s bakery papers are no exception, but we have still been able to 
supply the basic needs of our old customers. We hope they will soon 
be generally available. Let’s talk it over now. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE e¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of over 230 different protective packaging papers 
—plain, printed, waxed, lacquered, laminated, embossed—in every 
ns case perfected to meet our customers’ individual requirements. 
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Negroes came running forward with 
one horse. They said the Indians 
had attacked the train and killed 
Metz and his wife and Mrs. Mosby 
as well as some of the Negroes. They 
didn’t know how many had been 
killed. They had saved themselves 
by cutting the one horse loose and 
mounting him. We hurried on to 
the stage station some three miles 
ahead at a point where the stag: 
road crossed the Cheyenne river, and 
camped there that night.” 

The next day the party returned 
and buried the dead. The two wom- 
en, as well as the men, had put up 
a mighty battle before being killed 
by the Indians. “I believe that righ 
on that spot was fought one of the 
most desperate battles ever fough 
on earth by anyone,” the old pioneer 
declared. “A battle lost by the 
whites and Negroes, but they gave 
a good account of themselves against 
overwhelming odds.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Predicts Continued 
Good Business for 
Bakers During 1945 


Chicago, III. Although war will 
be the determining factor, indica- 
tions are that present business vol- 
ume will be maintained in the bak- 
ing industry in 1945, says Al Stef- 
fensen, chairman of the management 
committee of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America and president of 
the Illinois Bakers Association. 

“The first concern of the baking 
industry in 1945 will be the same as 
it has been since Pearl Harbor—to 
help in every possible way with bring- 
ing the war to a successful and vic- 
torious conclusion,’ Mr. Steffensen 
declared and added: 

“There is little evidence that busi- 
ness volume will decrease to any 
marked degree during the next 12 
months although the progress of the 
war will have its effect on mate- 
rials, manpower, and equipment and 
will undoubtedly create new produc- 
tion problems. I am confident, how- 
ever, that the same resourcefulness 
and ingenuity with which bakery op- 
erators met and largely solved these 
problems in 1944 will again be equal 
to the task. 

“The industry as a whole is for- 
tunate in that it is not faced with 
serious problems of reconversion. The 
road ahead is clear for an aggressive, 
intelligent and co-ordinated program 
that will enable bakers to be pre- 
pared for postwar conditions in their 
own industry and thus help material- 
ly with the nation’s general prob- 
lem. We must start to work now 
through and with our local and na- 
tional organizations to develop such 
a program and put it into action.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














HORN & HARDART BONUS 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Thirty-two hun- 
dred employees of the Horn & Har- 
dart Baking Co., Philadelphia, in- 
cluding some in the armed forces, 
will share in the distribution of a 
$250,000 bonus to be given just be- 
fore Christmas. All employees who 
have worked for the baking com- 
pany one year or longer will partici- 
pate. The bonuses are based on the 
average annual earnings of the work- 
ers, increasing with the number of 
years of service. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

John K. Berg has sold the Cannon 
Falls (Minn.) Bakery to Mr. and 
Mrs. John L. Lukach. 
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bo YOU KNOW . . * @ 





Oy qa 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 


caps either. 


against the correct statements. 


wr 


When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 50 for a check 
Each question answered correctly counts five points. 


A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


-Toasted rusks contain a great- 
er quantity of calories per pound 
than plain white bread. True or 
false? 

Waxed paper is more sensitive 
‘hanges in the weather and tem- 
True or 


tc 
perature than cellulose. 
° 


fal 


Egg whites are never used in 
making pie doughs. True or false? 
When making lady fingers, the 


use of bread flour instead of cake 


flour will produce better results. 
Ti or false? 
Some bakers add a_e small 


amount of cream of tartar or cream 
of ‘artar substitute to their white 
cake mixes as it seems to produce 
a somewhat whiter crumb color. True 
or false? 

6.—Cream puffs and eclairs should 
be baked at about 425 to 430° F. 
True or false? 

7.—In order to reconstitute dried 
albumen, 4 lbs of water should be 
used with each pound of dried albu- 
me True or false? 

8.—Dark rye flour will absorb more 
water than either medium or light 
rye. True or false? 

9.—If, after sandwich bread has 
been removed from the oven, the cen- 
ter of the top crust caves in some- 
what, this difficulty may be over- 
come by placing the loaves upside 
down on the racks during the cool- 
ing period. True or false? 

10.—When making refrigerated roll- 
in goods about 20 to 25% soft wheat 
flour should be used in the dough. 
True or false? 

11.—Diastatic malt contains the 
enzyme, diastase. True or false? 

12.—In the freezing of eggs ingre- 
dients such as glycerine or invert 
syrup are sometimes added to them. 
True or false? 

13.—When changing from a bread 
formula low in milk solids to one 
quite high in milk solids, no adjust- 
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DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 








In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 





DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
ll West 42nd St., New York City 






ments should be made in the baking 
temperature and time. True or false? 

14.—The consistency of a yeast 
raised doughnut dough has no effect 


upon the amount of shortening’ ab- 
sorbed by the doughnuts during fry- 
ing. True or false? 

15.—Water is sometimes added to 
angel food mixes as it improves the 
cakes. True or false? 

16.—The moisture content of whole 
eggs is about 60% and the fat con- 
tent 15%. True or false? 

17.—When a cooky formula calls 
for pastry flour and cake flour is 
used instead, no difference will be 
noted in the finished products. True 
or false? 

18.—When making cream puffs the 
use of a very strong bread flour may 
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be objectionable due to a decrease 
in volume of the shells. True or 
false? 

19.—Baking powder instead of am- 
monia should be used in French 
doughnuts. True or false? 

20.—During the summer months 
waxed paper should be stored at 
about 40° F. to eliminate trouble on 
the wrapping machine. True or false? 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

A large delegation of Philadelphia 
bakers is planning to attend the win- 
ter session of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Association to be held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Jan. 
14-16. 

















Our bread runs 








I'M SELLING 
PLENTY OF IT* 


uniform every day. It always has such 


a nice clean white color. It’s the best flavored bread I ever tasted, and 


believe me, I am selling plenty of it.’’* 





Thus a bakery salesman of long experience expressed his 


appreciation for the uniformly improved color and more 
satisfying flavor that WYTASE always gives their bread. 

And so many a successful bread salesman—and sales man- 
ager too—give WYTASE the credit for making better bread that 
consumers everywhere prefer. And they’re selling over seven 
million loaves of that bread—every day—made with WYTASE. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


* Original report on file. 


o€ 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade. mark of 





the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 






J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 38:h ana South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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YOU'LL BE SEEING HIM OFTEN 


Cheerful Mr. “Eat Plenty of Bread” is now read U0 
ee 


greeting your customers all along the far-flung 


routes traveled by Anheuser-Busch Yeast 
delivery vehicles. He and his message “Eat 


Plenty of Bread” are the subject of the current ; 
onsiste 


elps | 
year af 


Anheuser-Busch truck poster. Colorful new 

stickers, (1%2 x 2% inches) exact miniature 

reproductions of the poster, are available free 

for your use on envelopes and the wrappings ely o1 

of all baked goods your customers purchase. ee 
By he 
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Vay afte ddd 


- 


onsistently, day in and day out, Anheuser-Busch Yeast 
elps bakers to make good bread. Month after month, 


year after year, thousands of successful commercial bakers 


edly on its purity, strength and uniformity to insure 
orrect fermentation. 


By helping the baker to produce a better loaf we are 
aking it easier to get people to eat plenty of bread. That 
Sour greatest contribution to the nation-wide, popular 
Eat Plenty of Bread’? campaign on which we are putting 
tven stronger emphasis than ever before. ...Anheuser- 
Pusch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A PRODUCT IS KNOWN 
BY THE CUSTOMERS IT KEEPS 
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ARIZONA 


A new building is being constructed 
by the Phoenix (Ariz.) Pie Co. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


C. Bader, head of Bader’s Dutch 
Bakeries, Ltd., Vancouver, announces 
that the company is now building a 
66x36-ft one-story addition to the 
plant. 


The new building will cost 


approximately $4,000 and work has 
now commenced. 

A. E. Day has placed a contract 
for the expansion of the premises of 
Day’s Bakery at Smithers. The new 
addition will double the area occu- 
pied by the firm at Broadway and 
Main St. 

West Coast Bakeries, Port Alberni, 
has placed a contract for the erec- 


tion of a large new addition to the 
rear of its plant. The new unit will 
double the capacity of the bakeshop. 
The firm is also installing a concrete 
floor throughout the building and 
finishing all walls in stucco. 

William F. Sengotta has sold the 
Hedley Bakery at Hedley to Miss O. 
Granger. 

George S. Sutherland, former man- 





® Palatability is the first essential in 
food. No matter how nutritious a pro- 
duct is, it must taste good before it will 


receive widespread acceptance. 


If a food has the double value of appe- 
tite appeal and nutrition its public ac- 
ceptance is greatly enhanced. 





Both the eating quality and nutritive 
value of bread are improved by the use of 
at least 6 per cent nonfat dry milk solids. 


Bread that tastes good, looks good and 
carries excellent nutrition is the preferred 


bread. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 





ager of the Sutherland Bakery, Ltd., 
at Kelowna, has leased this plant and 
will operate the business under the 
name of Sutherland’s Ideal Bakery. 

Fred Gurney and Ira Cornish have 
purchased the business of the Pioneer 
Bakery, formerly operated at Camp- 
bell River by K. Bell. 

L. Boerner has filed an official dec- 
laration of his partnership in the 
business of the Rotary Bakery, which 
he operates at 2411 East Hastings St., 
Vancouver. 

After 30 years in the bakery busi- 
ness in Covina, Galeno Dani has sold 
his shop. The new owners are Mr 
and Mrs. Leslie Schmer, Miss Thelma 
Flanagan and Herschel Fleming. 

Adolph Aymar has sold the Su 
perior Bakery, Los Gatos, to Lorer 
Fairbanks, who has been in the bak 
ery business for 25 years. 

George W. Swen and A. M. Swen 
have purchased the Porterville Bak 
ing Co. and the Dainty Maid Bak 
ery, Porterville. 

The Snowhite Bakery, Madera, is 
now under the management of Jac! 
A. Scheid, who purchased the busi 
ness from Mr. and Mrs. Peter Gar 
nero. 

Ross A. Dodge and Lewis R. Hoopes 
have purchased the Modern Cak: 
Shop and Bakery, Eureka. 

A second bakery shop has_ been 
opened in Gardena by the Colonial 
Bakery, under the management of 
Mr. Mooney. The new shop is lo- 
cated at the Gardena Ranch Market 

Smith’s Bakery has been reopened 
in Wilmington by J. C. Smith. 

Edmond’s Bakery, La Jolla, has 
been sold to Mr. and Mrs. D. I 
Schuh. 

Gus Labitzke has disposed of his 
bakery, known as Gus’s Bakery, Li 
Angeles, and has retired. 

Mrs. Robert Hanserotti is now 
operating a bakery at Pacific Beac! 
while her husband is in the arm¢ 
forces. The shop is known as Elsie 
& Bob’s Bakery. 


ILLINOIS 

The Miller Bakery, Flora, recent 
was damaged by fire when a doug 
nut machine blazed up. The grea 
in the machine had caught fire, a) 
this caused some damage and a lot 
of smoke, but prompt action by t 
fire department prevented what mig 
have been a serious blaze. 

Glenn Romine has purchased 
bakery formerly owned and m 
aged by R. P. Johnson, at 312 Ni 
Main St., Anna. Mr. Romine will 
continue to operate the business as a 
retail and wholesale bakery of breads, 
pastries and cakes under the name of 
the Anna City Bakery. Mr. Romine 
has been employed during the past 
14 years as salesman for Mr. Johnson. 

Fire, which broke out in the coal 
room in the basement of the Welirle 
Bakery, Carmi, recently caused an 
undetermined amount of damage. No 
damage resulted to the retail depart- 
ment. 


S 


INDIANA 
Harold Hartford, who several 
months ago purchased the Alvin 


Eades Bakery, Evansville, now ‘ 
his bakery the Hartford Baking 0. 
The bakery was established sever 
years ago by Mr. Eades, who 11as 
retired. 

Tom Goerlitz, owner of the Fed- 
eral Bakery Co., Evansville, has sold 
his bakery in Tell City to E. W. But- 
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ler and Davis Freeman, of Owens- 
boro, Ky. Mr. Butler and Mr. Free- 
man formerly owned the John Van 
Ostveen bakery in Owensboro. The 
pbuilding of the Tell City bakery is 
the property of John Van Ostveen, 
who operated in Tell City prior to 
going to Owensboro. 

~ Roy L. Rexroth, who has been 
with the Bon Ton Bakery, Fort 
Wayne, for 11 years, has purchased 
the Mangan Bakery, Columbia City. 


IOWA 

Mr. and Mrs. Klaas Pruisman have 
purchased the Sweet Shop, Kanawha, 
from Orville Severson. 

[he Moes Bakery has opened in 
Dubuque. 

The Manilla (Iowa) Bakery has 
,0ved into the bank building. 

‘he Home Bakery, Colfax, which 
has been closed for several months 
because of the illness of the pro- 
prietor, Howard Pigg, has reopened. 

The Atlantic (Iowa) Home Bakery 
has opened. 

Lester Hite, owner of the bakery 
at Hamburg, has taken possession 
of the M. & F. Bakery and Lunch, 
Sidney. 


= 


KANSAS 

A sprinkler sysytem was recently 
installed in the Holsum Bakery, Sa- 
lina, which has been rebuilt after 
having been destroyed by fire sev- 
eral months ago. 

Marvin Isaac, owner of the Phil- 
lipsburg (Kansas) Bakery, has closed 
his shop, leaving the town without 
a bakery. 

The Holton (Kansas) Bakery has 
been redecorated. 

Mrs. Frances E. McCormick has 
purchased the F. & H. Bakery, 
Haven, from James E. Humbert. 


KENTUCKY 

Young’s Bakery, Lexington, capi- 
talized at $20,000, has been char- 
tered with four incorporators, George 
E. and Stella M. Young and W. G. 
and Bess Thompson. 

Thieves entered Loraine’s, Inc., 
bakery at 1801 West Market St., 
Louisville, and stole $1,200. The police 
later recovered $661 in a_ suitcase 
checked in the bus station. 


MAINE 

Bowman’s’ Restaurant, Portland, 
operated by Miss Lulu Bowman for 
the past 10 years, has been sold to 
Norman B. Hodgson, who will op- 
erate the business under the name of 
Bentley’s. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The Hammond Baking Co., Adams, 
has been purchased by Leo J. Man- 
seau, who is now operating the 
plant. The Hammond Baking Co., 
which has been in the Hammond 


family for 71 years, was sold by 











‘SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


New Groups Start the First of Each Month.) 


\ five-million dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruc- 
tion in Bread and Rolls (4 months) 
and Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 

raining on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered in experimen- 
tal bake shops. 

Instruction in cake decorating is 
also given. 

Special study and shop work is 
given on variable control factors. 
| Write for free catalog and descrip- 
| tion of courses. Reservations must 
| be made in advance. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


| 
| Mi polis 3, Mi + 
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William H. Hammond, 74, who is re- 
tiring from active work. 


MICHIGAN 


E. Ifverson and M. Sorenson are 
now operating the Home Bakery, 
Northville, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Falcorner. Mr. Ifverson has been 
engaged in the baking business for 
more than 14 years in Detroit. 

The Haase Bakery, Jackson, owned 
by Richard A. Haase, Jr., was re- 
cently damaged by a fire which 
caused a loss estimated at from $3,000 
to $4,000. 

MINNESOTA 


The Bagley (Minn.) Bakery has 
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been closed indefinitely. Joe Rak 
has operated the shop for many years. 

The Park Region Bakery, Fergus 
Falls, has begun construction of a 
45x100-ft addition to the rear of its 
building. 

C. D. Elstad has purchased the 
Glencoe (Minn.) Bakery from Au- 
gust Steinburg, who has conducted 
the bakery for the past eight years. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Bingham have 
opened the Braham (Minn.) Bakery. 

The George Cox Baking Co., Grand 
Forks, N. D., has taken over Ma- 
rotte’s Bakery, Crookston. The shop 
was previously owned by Arthur Ma- 
rotte. 
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MONTANA 


R. J. McDonnell, formerly man- 
ager of the Sweetheart Bakery, Bis- 
marck, N. D., has been appointed 
manager of the Sweetheart Bakery 
at Miles City. He has been with 
the company for the past 10 years. 

Isabel MacArthur has purchased 
the Bon Ton Bakery, Chinook, from 
Leonard Brown, for whom she for- 
merly managed the business. Hobart 
Richmond will continue to do the 
baking. 


NEBRASKA 


The Peter Pan Bakery, Omaha, has 
remodeled the exterior of the plant. 
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Schulze Baking Co., Omaha, has 
painted the front of its plant. 

Sunlite Bakery, Benson, recently 
remodeled the interior of the sales 
department. 


NEW YORK 


Belmont Baking Corp. has been 
chartered to conduct business in 
Kings County. Directors are: Theo- 
dore T. Dukeshire, M. L. Cianci and 
Y. C. Cataldo, 90 Broad St., New 
York City. 

Kitchen Maid Donuts, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business 
in Queens County. Directors are: 
Leonard Miller, 67-50 Selfridge St., 
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Forest Hills; Benjamin Stern, 803 
Caffrey Ave., Far Rockaway; Karl 
Korschner, 222 E. 56th St., New 
York City. 

Lynross Corp. has been chartered 
to conduct a general bakery and con- 
fectionery products business in New 
York, with a capital stock of $10,000, 
$100 par value. Directors are: Jack 
W. Jason and Roslyn Jason, 752 
West End Ave; Ruth Feinstein, 12 
Pinehurst Ave., New York City. 

Ellas Baking Corp., the Bronx, has 
increased its capital stock from $20,- 
000 to $35,000, according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in 
Albany. 


Shelvyn Bakery, Inc., of the Bronx, 
has been dissolved. Papers to this 
effect have been filed with the sec- 
retary of state in Albany. 

Peak Bakeries, Inc., Kings County, 
has been dissolved. Papers to this 
effect have been filed with the sec- 
retary of state in Albany. 

Plaza Bake Shop, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a general bak- 
ery business in the Bronx. Capital 
stock is $20,000, $100 par value. 
Directors are: Sam Cohen, 1741 An- 
drews Ave; Philip Cohen, 1101 Kelly 
St; George Cohen, 998 Fox St., the 
Bronx. 


Hilray Bakeshop, of White 


Inc., 
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TS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
PAT. APPLIED FOR 


SIGN up with Red Label “B-E-T-S’’*, bread- 
enrichment tablets bearing the label state- 
ment guaranteeing to consistently deliver 
more than a 10% safety factor of required nu- 
trients—ample protection against inade- 
quate enrichment regardless of vitamin- 
mineral variations of flour or baking losses. 


Costs only about 3\3¢ more 
per thousand pounds of bread 


than the cost of minimum enrichment 


The cost of Red Label ‘‘B-E-T-S’’ is far more 
economical than the cost often employed to 
obtain minimum enrichment. And, when 
you use Red Label B-E-T-S”’ you don’t worry. 
The ‘“B-E-T-S”’ safety factor assures adequate 
enrichment. 

“B-E-T-S” are stable—retain their uni- 
form potency well over a year, when stored 
under normal conditions. 


Have your secretary step in—write us a 
letter—ask for particulars 


Ask us right now for Red Label ““B-E-T-S”, 
prices and particulars. Ask us, too, about 
Special Red Label“ B-E-T-S’’— for enrichment 
of baked goods when less than 3% milk 
solids are available. They give you this same 
protection at a cost increased only by the 
added riboflavin which they contain. For 
special information on any Winthrop en- 
richment formula, consult our Technical 
Sales Sert 1¢e. 

*”B-E-T-S method of bread-enrichment, originated by and exclu- 
sively available through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


, Address Inquiries to— _** 
Special Markets Division te 
"GW WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
* Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has received its THIRD Army- 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Navy oward for “high achievement in production of war material.” 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 
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Plains, has been dissolved, according 
to papers filed with the secretary of 
state in Albany. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in Buffalo, for the Goetz 
Home Bakery, 504 Northampton St., 
by John and Anna F. Goetz. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The American Bakeries Co., Char- 
lotte, has started construction of a 
semi-fireproof, 7,500 sq ft warehouse 
T. Z. Sprott is manager of the plant 


NORTH DAKOTA 

J. H. Maher, who has been operat 
ing Maher’s Bakery, Grafton, for the 
past 15 years, has disposed of his 
interests in the establishment to Rod 
ney S. Byers, who has taken posses 
sion of the firm. 

Gorder’s Pastry Shop, Bottineau 
owned by John Gorder, has been re 
painted and remodeled, and a nev 
oven installed. 

OHIO 

Burt’s Bakery, Toledo, recently in 
stalled a new oven. 

Ed Carden, formerly with Mills, a 
Detroit, is now production superin 
tendent at Sherlock’s in Toledo. 

The New System Bakery, Ironton, 
has installed a new automatic dough- 
nut frying machine. 

The Ward Baking Co. building, Co- 
lumbus, was damaged by a fire re- 
cently which started above the bake 
oven on the second floor. Cause of 
the blaze has not been determined 
The company gave no estimate o! 
the loss. 

OKLAHOMA 

Sullivans’ Bakery, 3021 N. Clas- 
sen, Oklahoma City, has been sold 
to Jimmie Reece, formerly of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., and will be named Reece's 
Town Bakery. The new proprietor 
has been engaged in the baking busi- 
ness for 15 years. 

The Gateway Baking Co., Dela- 
ware, operating in Oklahoma, has 
amended its charter authorizing its 
capital stock changed from $150,000 
par value and 1,500 shares no par 
value to 3,000 shares of common 
stock of no par value. 

A new bread molder has been in- 
stalled in the Canton (Okla.) Bakery. 
Mrs. Blood is managing the plant 
while her husband is in the navy. 

Earl Thomas and Neil Freeman 
have purchased the Guymon (Okla.) 
Bakery from Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Gallagher, who have operated the 
business for several years. The new 
firm, which will be known as the 
Good Eats Bakery, is under the man- 
agement of Roy Cardon. 

Van’s Bakery, Edmond, wholesile 
and retail shop, has purchased a 
new mixer and divider. 

The Hughes Goodie Shop, Seminole, 
operated by E. C. Hughes, has been 


sold to Frank Marberger who took 
over its management Jan. 1. 
ONTARIO 


Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
recently installed bakery equipment 
in its plant in Chatham, Ont., and 
has started the production of bread 
and pastry to be distributed in the 
Chatham district. 

Brown’s Bread, Ltd., Toronto, re- 
cently bought the Oliphant Bakery 
in Belleville, Ont. 


OREGON 

Reconstruction of the Langendorf 
United Bakeries plant, Portland, 
which was recently damaged by fire 
began the day of the fire. Accord- 
ing to Edward Calnon, manager, the 
damage was estimated at $7,000 to 
$8,000, including equipment losses 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Louis Orlowsky has purchased the 
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Here's great news to start off 1945! 


The government has consistently recognized the efficiency 
and economy of the St. Regis Valve-bag Packing System. 
And now, all priority controls have been removed from 
St. Regis bag-filling equipment. 

These machines, plus St. Regis Valve Bags comprise a 
packaging system which reduces packaging costs while pro- 
viding greater product protection. Here’s why: 

The St. Regis Valve Bag is made of tough kraft paper... 
2 to 6 plies in thickness. It is securely factory-fastened at both 
top and bottom and has a specially designed filling valve in 
one corner. When the bag is filled, the internal pressure of 
the contents automatically closes this valve. (See illustra- 
tions at right.) 

In addition, St. Regis Valve-packing Machines accurately 
pre-weigh the product and pack it into the bags. This modern 
packaging system is saving time and the cost of extra labor 
and equipment for many manufacturers. 

Our Machine and Engineering Division is ready to extend 
the use of the St. Regis Valve-pack System in the fields of 
construction materials, chemicals, agriculture, and food prod- 
ucts. Write for full information today. 





Montreal, Quebec 
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BATES VALVE BAG CO., LT 


Vancouver, British Columbia 
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1 Before Filling: Showing the 2 After Filling: The internal pres- 

* corner valve of a Multiwall bag * sure of the contents has auto- 
in the open position ready for matically closed the valve and 
machine filling. the filled bag is all ready for 


shipping. 














MULTIPLY PROTECTION » MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
TAGGART CORPORATION 

NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 

BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 
No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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Center pial Flouring Mills Co. 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL. 








PRESTON: SHAFFER MILLING 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and’ Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 














COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





.MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD © 


MILLS AT TACOMA © SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 


$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















CLEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “‘Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 
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' HIGH QUALITY 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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Jacobus Baking Co., New Kensington, 
which he plans to combine with his 
Riverside Bakery at Brackenridge. 

The Houck Bakery, Hanover, was 
slightly damaged by a fire recently. 

T. L. McDowell, Hugh Grant, C. 
B. Warner and B. B. Warner have 
purchased the Butter-Krust Bakeries, 
Bradford. Dave Anderson, former 
proprietor, will remain with the com- 
pany as manager. 

John Knauss, 1600 East St., N.S. 
Pittsburgh, has sold his bakery to 
Micheal Maritsch, who was a baker 
for Peter Kunst Bakery, Brookline, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Knauss has 
bought the Rabold Bakery at 604 E. 
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Ohio St., N.S. Pittsburgh, and is now 
operating there. Mr. Rabold has re- 
tired. 


QUEBEC 
Gerard Charbonneau, Ltd., biscuit 
manufacturer, Montreal, is planning 
an addition to its plant at a cost of 
$19,000. Work on the new section is 
to start immediately. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The Buzay Bakery, Woonsocket, 
will be reopened soon. 
The Arlington (S. D.) Bakery has 
moved to its new location in the 
former bank building. The old bak- 


ery building will be used as a store- 
room. 

The City Bakery, Hot Springs, op- 
erated by Fay Fletcher, has moved 
to a new location on Chicago Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs. Achenbach have 
leased the Black Hills Bakery, Cus- 
ter, to Mr. and Mrs. Michael Banjoff. 

WASHINGTON 

Alterations are now taking place 
in the structure of the Golden Rule 
Bakery Co., Seattle. The work will 
cost about $2,500. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The People’s Bakery, Fairmont, 

was closed recently for repairs. 





When It COLD 
Outside 














FJENOT cad 


IJuside 


Bread dries out faster in winter when stores, 


Give your bread maximum 


MOISTURE-RETENTION o TABLE-FRESHNESS 


Use Paniplus! 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY + 30 West Pershing Road + Kansas City, Missouri 
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WISCONSIN 

The Cambridge (Wis.) Bakery has 
reopened in its new location in the 
Lillesand Building. Mrs. Grace 
Josephson is the owner of the plant. 

The building formerly occupied by 
the Thirner Bakery, Kaukauna, is 
now being used as a bakery by Mr 
and Mrs. Edwards. 

Oliver’s Bakery and Delicatessen 
Kenosha, has reopened under the 
management of Kenney Oliver. 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Thill, wh« 
have operated the bakery in Black 
River Falls for the past two years 
have sold the bakery to Joseph C 
Heinemann. 

Wallace Chaney has sold the Clin 
ton (Wis.) Bakery to Julius Wester 
gaard, who formerly owned a baker 
in Clinton. 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 41) 











1.—True. Toasted rusks contain 
about 1,825 calories per pound, white 
wheat bread contains about 1,200 
calories per pound. 


2.—False. Cellulose paper is more 
sensitive. Therefore wrapping ma- 
chine operators should be instructed 
to give a tight wrap in the summer 
and a loose wrap in the winter. This 
type of paper contracts quite a bit 
in cold weather and expands in warm 
weather. 


3.—False. Some bakers use about 
5% egg whites, replacing that amount 
of water, as the resulting crust will 
be crispier. 


4.—False. Cake flour should be 
used. Bread flour will produce a 
tough lady finger, due to the greater 
amount of protein and also the 
stronger protein it contains. 


5.—True. However, if too much is 
used the color of the crumb will be- 
come gray. 

6.—True. The ideal way to bake 
them is to place them in an oven 
having this temperature. When they 
are set finish baking them at about 
375° F. in order to dry them out. 


7.—False. To each pound of dried 
albumen 6 lbs of water should be 
added in order to reconstitute it. 


8.—True. The following absorp- 
tions are usually figured: (1) dark 
rye about 200% water, (2) medium 
rye about 150% and (3) light rye 
about 100%. 

9—True. This procedure works 
out very satisfactorily. 

10.—False. It is not necessary to 
use soft wheat flour as the acid de- 
velopment in the dough seems to 
have a mellowing effect on the flour 
used. If a soft flour is used this 
mellowing action may be too great, 
resulting in producing a product that 
is comparatively small in volume 

11.—True. This enzyme has the 
ability to liquefy starch granules and 
convert the liquefied starch into mal- 
tose, sugar and dextrins. 

12.—_True. The addition of tliese 
ingredients produces a smoother egg 
mixture and adds keeping quality to 
the finished baked products. 

13.—False. Bread, high in milk 
solids, should be baked at a some- 
what lower temperature and for 4 
longer period of time in order to bake 
out thoroughly. Milk solids are high 
in lactose (milk sugar), which car- 
amelizes at somewhat lower tempera- 
tures than other sugars. Therefore, 
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HIGH PROTEIN bed 


BAKER’S FLOUR 


Milled Especially for Bakers ra a mg 


in a Mill Designed for i ste * 
Bakers Flour. ve SA 

























































Maney Milling Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





KING’S FLOURS 


La Gr an g e€ F l ours ..: are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 





whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- & 

ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 

ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 

of their operation. FLOUR than any other state 
This quality pattern is not an accident but the in the Union. 

result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care MINNESOTA ... . the state that makes the BEST 


ful milling. 
FLOUR in the world. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’ 
RED WING, H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
LA GRAN GE MILLS MINNESOTA MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. — ae “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators *BLODGETT’S 


and Feed Mills RYE 
344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


= All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 























EVANS: MILL ING Co. P em WHITE CORN PRODL 4 FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
BAKERY CONSULTANTS FLOUR BROKERS 


A bakery problem well answered 
is time saved and money made. 


Patterson & Bechentach 


DWIGHT BUILDING At Your Service KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Cfor more than 45 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
F re) R re) rT A L | T Y 9 HARD pr lly nls FLOURS 
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14.—False. If the dough is very 
soft, the porosity may be increased 
to quite an extent, resulting in ex- 
cessive fat absorption. 


15.—True. The addition of some 
water will produce a somewhat closer 
grained cake. The keeping quality 
of the cake is improved. The cakes 
also seem to be a little more tender. 
The volume of the cakes will be a 
trifle smaller. Up to 4 oz water is 
used to each quart of whites. This 
water is added after the whites are 
beaten up. 

16.—False. The moisture content 
of whole eggs is about 73% and the 
fat content about 10%%. 

17.—False. The cookies will have 
less spread. As the cookies will be 
thicker, the flavor may also be ad- 
versely affected, due to less carameli- 
zation of the sugar in the dough. 


18.—True. It would be best to re- 
place part of the bread flour with 
some soft wheat flour. 


19.—True. The use of ammonia in 
French doughnuts is objectionable as 
the ammonia causes the frying fat 
to turn dark. About 2% times more 
baking powder than ammonia should 
be used. 

20.—False. It is best to store it 
at a temperature somewhere between 
50° and 70° F. If it is stored below 
50° F. the paper will sweat, causing 
trouble on the wrapping machines. 


temperatures are 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUBTERFUGE CHARGED IN 
WAGE RAISE HEARING 


Kansas City, Mo.—In a recent 
hearing before a War Labor Board 
panel on the wage increase applica- 
tion of Kansas City union bakery 
drivers, Payne H. Ratner, attorney 
for the employers, said “a subter- 
fuge’’ was being used to seek the 
rise in pay. 

The attorney asserted the union 
was seeking to set up a new employ- 
ment classification of salesman-driver 
as the basis for obtaining a higher 
scale. He told the panel members 
the union men were primarily truck 
drivers, that they made fewer trips 
now and were earning more money 
than in 1941. 

The bakery, cracker, yeast sales- 
men-drivers and helpers local union 
No. 335 is asking the increase for 
421 employees of 16 bakeries, mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Master Bak- 
ers Association. Ratner said the 
proposed scale would cost the bakers 
$115,000 a year. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NOT GUILTY PLEAS MADE 
IN STALE RETURNS CASES 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Arraigned before 
Federal Judge E. B. Freed in U. S. 
District Court at Cleveland recently 
two Youngstown bakery firms and 
nine employees pleaded not guilty to 
charges of violating regulations of 
the War Food Administration. The 
firms are the Schwebel Baking Co. 
and Bell Bakeries. Employees were 
released on $1,000 personal bond each. 
The Schwebel firm, Maurice J. Rifkin, 
manager, and four driver-salesmen 
are charged on three counts of re- 
possessing baked goods previously 
sold by them to retail stores. The 
firm is also charged with baking 11 
more varieties of bread than allowed 
under regulations. Four driver- 
salesmen and the Bell company were 
charged with repossessing baked 
goods. No date was set for trials. 
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Assured 
Quality! 


. . . Careful wheat collection, 
skilled milling and rigid labora- 
tory control. 


Complete Range of 


You don’t need to worry about 
your business if you order from 
flour offered by Schultz, Baujan 


flours are a specialty with us . 
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BAKERY FLOURS 
Research and Laboratory Tested 


the flour quality so essential to 


“the Beardstown Mills.” Every 


& Co., whether it be soft wheat 


or bakery type, is the continuing result of untiring research 
and painstaking laboratory development. That’s because bakery 


. not one is a “sideline.” 


5,000 Cwt. Flour —— 300 Tons Commercial Feed —— 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


“The Beardstown Mills” 

















AMERICAN MAID 
ARROW PROTEIN 











ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


FLOUR 
CONCENTRATES 








Houston, Texas 
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Duluth Universal 
Duluth Reliable 


DULUTH UNIVERS 


Duluth, Minr 
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Pride of Duluth 
Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


AL MILLING CO. 


1esota 





“Diamond D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








LIBERTY 





FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. Ye 
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Capacity, 4,000 Sacks 











When TOPPER gets into 


your dough it rarely comes 
out. Once it is there it 
has the opportunity to 
show you how well and 
efficiently it does the job. 
You and your superintend- 
ent will agree at once upon 


its baking character. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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For the baker who cares 


SHORT PATENT 

< | CHEROKEE | orcs nnce 

..... exceptional flours 
made only from 


BAKERS PATENT selected hard 
cS FLOUR i 


i PIT, és 
fo yan x mak 









spring wheat 





CAPITAL FLour MILLS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











PULP SHORTAGE FOR BOXES 
SEEN FOR THREE MONTHS 


Washington, D. C.—Manufacturers 
of boxboard and producers of folding 
and set-up boxes used in packing 
many products will be short of pulp 
in the first quarter of 1945, the mem- 
bers of these three industries were 
told by War Production Board offi- 
cials at a recent joint industry ad- 
visory committee meeting. The pulp 
situation was described as extremely 
tight now and it was predicted that 
it probably would be somewhat worse 
during the next three months. 

It is hoped that the domestic pro- 
duction of pulp will be approximately 
the same for the first quarter of 
1945 as that of the fourth quarter 
of 1944. However, the total pulp 
available to this country’s boxmaking 
industries will be reduced as a re- 
sult of the curtailment in pulp im- 
ports from Canada, which usually 
amount to about 25,000 tons a quar- 
ter, WPB pointed out. 

The diminished pulp imports from 
Canada were reported due to in- 
creased demands of Great Britain. 
The only relief United States box- 
board and paperboard manufacturers 
can look forward to will be imports 
of Swedish pulp, but this will not 
be available until sometime after 
“Victory in Europe’? Day. Some ad- 
ditional relief may be expected if and 
when the United States military re- 
quirements for nitration pulp are re- 
duced. However, since the step-up 
in ammunition requirements there is 
very little indication that any pulp 
can be secured from this source. 

The over-all demand for boxboard 
and folding and set-up boxes will re- 
main about the same as the last 
quarter, officials said. There are in- 
dications that demands of lend-lease, 
Foreign Economic Administration 
and United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration will in- 
crease in the first quarter of 1945. 

Collection of waste paper must be 
continued if maximum boxboard pro- 
duction is to be maintained, mem- 
bers of the industry pointed out. 
Attention was called to the fact that 
collections were lagging in some re- 
gions and likely to decrease during 
winter months unless every effort is 
made to maintain or increase current 
rates of collection. The inventory 
of waste paper at some mills is very 
low, officials indicated, and any in- 
terruption in collections will seriously 
reduce production. 

Salvage officials reported on their 
efforts to make the public realize 
that waste paper, particularly kraft 
bag and fiber containers, was urgent- 
ly needed. They also told the mem- 
bers of the industry that they should 
start rebuilding and increasing their 
own normal collection channels. 

Officials of the WPB paper and 
paperboard division reported on labor 
shortages in the boxboard and box- 
making industries and also on trans- 
portation difficulties and lack of ma- 
chinery replacements. It was point- 
ed out that manufacturers using es- 
sential products and equipment for 
direct military use are considered 
first when requests for aid are re- 
ceived by the government agencies 
handling those various problems. 

So far the industry has been able 
to produce boxboard and related 
products in sufficient quantities to 
meet minimum requirements but with 
continued labor and waste paper 
shortages, the industry anticipates 


adificuity in continuing this rate of 
production. 

The consensus was that order L- 
239, which controls the manufacture 
and use of folding set-up boxes, should 
be retained. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 





Transi 


== GRAIN COMPANY = . 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “f° COLORADO 
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WE OFFER RECONDITIONED 
140-LB. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


Vacuum Cleaned & Processed for Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL CO. 
237 First Avenue North, AT. 2379 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CoO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RTLOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 

New York City and San Francisco 
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1945 January 3, 1945 
— ™ of the public in the entire nutrition best facts available by consulting an 
Careless Columnists Create Problem program. Three or four years ago unbiased party such as the National 
Fi there was some excuse for variable Research Council. In the determina- 
E ‘ Bs Sl m figures because there was disagree- tion of these facts, it is not only nec- 
in Nutritional Education ment among the _ experts and the essary to keep the facts correct but 
available information was fragmen- to put them in such a form that 
tary and poorly correlated. Much of there will be relatively little misun- 
By . A. Elvehjem this difficulty has been remedied derstanding. 
. : through the efforts of the Food and I have made no attempt to make 
Department of Biochemistry, University of Wisconsin Nutrition Board of the National Re- any thorough study of the nutrition 
search Council. There are still cer- information disseminated in syndi- 
Editor’s Note. This discus- or one half of the accepted values tain differences of opinion regard- cated articles but over a period of a 
; sion of a problem in nutritional but because the appearance of vari- ing the absolute amounts of specific few weeks I found some of the fol- 
18 education by Dr. Elvehjem is re- able figures in the same column, a nutrients for optimum health and lowing statements: In one column 
n- printed from Food Facts, a pub- few days apart or in two different there may still be numerous errors in an attempt was made to summarize 
ra- lication of the Wheat Flour In- columns, read by the same individual accepted tables of food composition the daily allowances for the average 
us stitute, Chicago. will tend to decrease the confidence but anyone interested can get the adult. These figures have been tab- 
m- v ¥ ea tlaianiiaaaiici ” 
| DOUBT that anyone can question 
the fact that tremendous advances 
1ave been made in our knowledge of 
utrition during the past two dec- 
des. It is true that much funda- 
aa rental research and plain routine 
— ork remains to be done but surely 
- he progress has exceeded expecta- 
J ons of the most optimistic nutri- 
onists. 
z It is becoming more and more 
vident that certain problems in nu- 
rition are economic in nature and 
1ust be solved to a large extent 
hrough legislation, but education is 
till a most potent possibility. How- 
ver, it must be true education. 
\side from the specific courses given 
» a limited number of people in- 
‘rested in the scientific aspects of 
utrition very few general courses 
re given in our universities. When 
1ese courses are given they usually 
ttract 20 students while similar creme 


ai | & & 


cil ews 








L 


yurses in economics may have 500- 
000 students. As a result of these 
mited courses we are beginning to 
ive some trained individuals to car- 

accurate information to high 
‘hools, grade schools and_ special 
lult classes. 

Radio and advertisements in mag- 
ines and newspapers have .done 
uch to give the public a speaking 
quaintance with nutrition — but 
uch of this information is either so 
neral or so biased that it leads 
irgely to confusion. The syndicated 
rticles appearing in the daily news- 
ipers have probably reached a 
reater number of people and have 
troduced more detailed information 
than any of the programs. 

Most Americans are interested in 
the why as well as the final results 
id therefore many readers want the 
more detailed facts. As a result the 
writers of syndicated articles have 
i most serious obligation as well as 
1 excellent opportunity. 


Accurate Figures 
It is extremely important to have 
curate figures; not because any 
rious difficulties will result if the 
rures for a single nutrient are twice 


L 


RE ARERR PREP TE EO LL 
ENRICHMENT BOOST 

At its 1944 meeting held re- 
cently in New York, the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association 
passed the following resolution: 

‘“‘Whereas, the federal order for 
the enrichment of white bread 
and rolls will terminate with the 
passing of the war emergency; 

“Be It Resolved that the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association 
goes on record as favoring appro- 
priate state and federal action 
to perpetuate the benefits that 
have accrued to the national di- 
etary through the enrichment of 
staple foods in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Research Council.” 








Always give you uniform and 
dependable baking qualities 


66 Years of Quality Milling 


Plus 


the superior 


atoh cel ame late 


greater food 


value of 


Northwestern , 
Spring Wheat 


* 


; ." 


tes 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


EASTERN BRANCH: 410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 


Mother Hubbard 


University 


Spring Maide 
Hubbard's Special 


\ 


' 


Superlative 


Athlete 


King Hubbard High Gluten 
Sonny Hubbard High Gluten 
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‘THE record of “Standard” flours is a record of 
good fermentation tolerance and uniform, dependable baking 
quality. The bread has good grain... fine texture... excellent 

GENERAL OFFICES flavor. It will profit you to choose your needs from Standard 
oe waar Saeeeew Cane Milling Company’s complete line of quality bakery flours. 
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RUSSELL=MILLER MILLING CO. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty and Other Quality Bakery Flours 
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Established 1877 





Here is a flour that has a 
royal family tree of wheat with 
a good ancestry and a mill with 


a proud family background. 


Such a flour never goes back 
on its tradition, never fails to 
perform as IMPERIAL FLOUR 
has been known to perform 


all through the years. 


Ya 


“VELVET” 


with the same background 
Also offers you 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


ed 
THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











by the National Research Council. 


N.R.C. Values As published 


Vitamin A 5,000 L.U. 1500 T.U. 
Thiamine 1.8 mg. 1-2 mg. 
Riboflavin 2.7 mg. .002 gm. 
Vitamin C 75 mg. .06 gm. 
Vitamin D 400 I.U. 3 1.0. 
Nicotinic acid 18 mg. .01 mg. 
Calcium .8 gm. .45 gm. 
Iron 12 mg. .006 gm. 


There is no serious criticism of the 
value for vitamin A since the writer 
certainly has a right to introduce his 
own judgment to some extent and 
if the figure is for true vitamin A 
rather than for both vitamin A and 
carotene, the figure is not too far 
from the accepted value. The value 
for thiamine is also a reasonable one. 
However, I see no reason for shift- 
ing to grams in the case of riboflavin. 
Even well trained students often 
have difficulty in changing from 
grams to milligrams and vice versa 
and there is no reason to subject the 
lay reader to this extra difficulty. 
The same holds true in the case of 
vitamin C since it would have been 
much simpler to have given the vi- 
tamin C requirement as 60 mg rath- 
er than .06 gms. The figure given 
for vitamin D is either due to a typo- 
graphical error or else to ignorance. 
In any case it is obviously incorrect 
to suggest 3 I.U. of vitamin D per 
day. 

The value for nicotinic acid is also 
ridiculously low and may have been 
taken from a label on a very poor 
quality vitamin preparation. The 
calcium figure is quite reasonable but 
the value for iron should be given 
in terms of milligrams rather than 
grams. 

Another Error 


In another column the sulfur re- 
quirement was given as 1 gm per 


day. Any trained nutritionist knows 
that sulfur as such is of no value and 
that the sulfur requirement can only 
be expressed in terms of methionine 
and related amino acids. I also found 
a statement that one egg for break- 
fast will satisfy twice the daily iron 
requirement. I have analyzed enough 
eggs to know that one egg contains 


about 1 mg of iron which at best 
would be 1/6 of the daily require- 
ment. In another column the state- 


ment was made that 1 
cod liver oil weighs 30 gms. 


teaspoon of 
Certain- 


ly many housewives would imme- 
diately question this statement and 
would probably hesitate to accept 
other statements by the columnist. 

I do not wish to criticize any 
writer because we all frequently 
make mistakes but I am sure that 


all would exercise a little more care 


if they realized how confusing 
some of their statements are, not 
only- to the general public but to 
those who have some training but 
are not too certain of their facts. 
If the writers are not willing to make 
this extra effort then they should 
deal only in generalities. Those who 
are accustomed to use information 


in columns of this kind and have con- 
tact with the public would do well 
to scrutinize the information a little 
more carefully before passing it on 
and also call obvious errors to the 
attention of the columnists. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH BAKERY PAYS 
ILLNESS CLAIM OF $1,000 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Donahoe’s Bakery, 
Pittsburgh, by an agreement verdict 
in Common Pleas Court, must pay 
$1,000 damages to a patron who 
claimed she became ill after eating 
chocolate eclairs bought in the store 
March 20, 1943. 





ulated along with the values accepted 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO » U.S.A. 








esa baked 








Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@ Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED | 





— 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLO! 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








——d 
a 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 
Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. José 
Kansas City, Mo. 
anil 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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ABA Chairman Cobb 
States Platform 





— 
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N a letter to members of the Amer- 

ican Bakers Association, Fred L. 
Cobb, new chairman of the board of 
the association, recently set forth his 
“platform” in expressing his beliefs 
and ideas on the baking industry. 
Mr. Cobb said in part: 

I believe the most important job 
bakers have today is the job of mak- 
ing the finest products possible— 
products that taste good, products 
that are good. 

I believe that we who are in the 
baking business are very, very for- 
tunate. 

I believe that we in the baking in- 


dusiry deal with the smartest buyer 
and consumer in the world, the 
American housewife. Furthermore, 
I believe she is becoming smarter and 
will continue to demand more as to 


economic, nutritive and taste-satisfy- 
ing values in her food purchases. 
Upon our ability to satisfy her will 
depend our continuing success. 

I believe that we who are in the 
baking business are very, very for- 
tunate. 

I believe the vitamin and mineral 
enrichment of white bread and rolls 
has been a great public service and 


a great nutritional improvement. I 
believe this improvement is develop- 
ing and will develop further complete 


consumer confidence in bakers and 
bakery products. The result, of 
course, of this increasing confidence 
will be greater sales for all. 

I believe that we who are in the 
baking business are very, very for- 
tunate. 

I believe, furthermore, and most 
emphatically, in making bakery prod- 
ucts with adequate quantities of nat- 
ural ingredients. I do not believe in 
artificial manufacturing methods such 
as twisting which in my opinion has 


produced two things for our indus- 
try--decreased sales and increased 
labor costs. Such manipulations as 


these, in my opinion, have indeed pro- 
duced softness to the touch but at 


the cost of flavor, tenderness and 
consumer appeal. 

I believe that we who are in the 
baking business are very, very for- 
tunate. 

I believe that bakers must now, 


more than ever, know their costs and 
knowing them deal with them. If 


we control our costs, through know- 
ing them thoroughly, the economic 
value of our products to the buyers 
will remain high and greater sales 
will result. 

I believe that we who are in the 
baking business are very, very for- 


tun 
I believe our competitors are other 
food processors who are striving to 
render as good or better public serv- 
ice than the bakers. There are many 


of them. They are formidable and 
worth recognizing as our true com- 
petition. 

I believe that we who are in the 


a g business are very, very for- 
unate, 

I believe we as bakery managers 
are “oing to be obliged to keep all 
the activities of our organizations 
disciplined and controlled within a 
framework that aims at continuing 
future suecess of the industry. 

I believe that as a bakery manager 
I should be thinking about the crea- 
tion of more consumption of bakery 
Products rather than thinking so 
much of how we may obtain a larger 
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share for ourselves as individuals of 
what has already been created. 

I believe that we who are in the 
baking business are very, very for- 
tunate. 

This letter is long—perhaps too 
long. I could not, however, in fewer 


* words describe to you my post-elec- 


tion platform, which platform I ex- 
pect shall be my guide in assisting 
you and the industry. 

I pledge my best efforts for all 
things relating to our industry that 
will further enhance the industry’s 
ability to serve the consumer the 
best, while rewarding in proper rela- 
tion the farmer for the materials 


which he grows, and the worker and 
management for efficient use of the 
tools of bakery production and dis- 
tribution. 

I believe that we who are in the 
baking business are very, very for- 
tunate. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY TRUCK RAIDED 

Concord, N. H.—The theft of two 
dozen doughnuts and three pies from 
a truck owned by Normand Bros., 
Inc., of Manchester, in front of the 
State House in Concord, resulted in 
the arrest of two Massachusetts 
youths. Bay State officials took them 
back to their home state. 
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L. F. RILEY ELECTED HEAD 

OF COLUMBUS, OHIO, BAKERS 

Columbus, Ohio.—L. F. Riley, of 
Do-Nut, Inc., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Columbus (Ohio) Master 
Bakers Association. Howell J. Thom- 
as, of the Chamblin Bakery, who has 
been serving as secretary-treasurer, 
has been elected vice president, and 
M. R. Pritchard, of the J. I. Gates 
Milling Co., who acted as secretary- 
treasurer for a number of years, has 
again assumed that office. The as- 
sociation held a Christmas party at 
which 25c presents contributed by 
members of the association were dis- 
tributed. 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 











LUCKY FLOUR 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 


Cake Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


LOCKPORT, ee 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 


Cracker Flours 
Rye Flours 


Full Fat Soybean Flour 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


INC. 
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MAX FENSLER-44 














DON’T PUT YOUR BAKER 
BEHIND THE 


8 BALL 


SEE TO IT THAT HIS INGREDIENTS ARE THE BEST 
GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 
Needs no blending 


QUALITY UNIFORMITY SERVICE 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bus. 
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“Tortoise Salt” 
“Hare Salt” 


ONE OF OUR most difficult problems in 
selling Diamond Crystal Salt is the 
apathy of food technologists and salt 
buyers toward salt. Too often they say, 
“Oh, well, salt is salt.” 





‘Take solubility: In salting butter, salt 
must dissolve with lightning speed. If 
the butter fat is on the soft side—lack- 
ing in body—at certain seasons, butter 
salt must dissolve so quickly that over- 
working is avoided. Otherwise, the but- 
ter may lose its desirable physical prop- 
erties and become mottled or marbled 
and may lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly 
dissolved, the butter may be gritty. 
On the other hand, in salting cheese, 
slow solubility of salt is highly impor- 
tant. Otherwise, salt is lost in whey, 
producing undersalted cheese. 





—_—_——_—_—_——S 


To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt, for example, dis- 
solves completely in water at 65° F. in 
less than 9.8 seconds—average rate, 9.2 
seconds. Quality-minded food processors 
can depend on Diamond Crystal prod- 
ucts, manufactured under strict quality- 
control standards for solubility rate. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 


If salt solubility enters into your proc- 
essing, drop a line to our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
recommend the correct grade and grain 
of Diamond Crystal Salt for best re- 
sults in your plant. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. B-3, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 











BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT HARVEST 
IS ABOUT HALF COMPLETED 


Harvesting of wheat in Argentina 
is about half completed and yields 
so far are generally satisfactory, 
says a bulletin issued by the War 
Food Administration. The southern 
hemisphere supply of wheat for the 
1944-45 season will be smaller than 
last year, from present indications. 

Increased consumption of wheat 
for feed and export is expected to re- 
duce the carry-over of wheat in 
Australia from the 158,000,000 bus 
available at the beginning of the 1944 
season. However, the carry-over will 
be much larger than the 10-year 
(1933-42) average of 35,000,000 bus. 
Severe drouth has reduced the Aus- 
tralian wheat crop to the lowest level 
in many years. The new crop, trade 
reports indicate, may be as low as 
50,000,000 bus, compared with 108,- 
000,000 bus harvested last year and 
156,000,000 for the 10-year average. 

Prospects of the Argentine crop 
have improved and production may 
be around 200,000,000 bus, according 
to trade reports, compared with .250;4 
000,000 bus last season and a 10-year 
average of 240,000,000 bus. The car- 
ry-over of wheat in Argentina is ex- 
pected to be slightly larger than the 
193,000,000 bus of a year ago. The 
10-year average carry-over is 52,000,- 
000 bus. Exports of wheat and wheat 
flour from Argentina amounted to 
80,000,000 bus for the first 10 months 
of 1944, compared with 76,000,000 ex- 
ported in 1943 and the 10-year (1933- 
42) average of 118,000,000 bus. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTER WHEAT CONDITION 

The reported condition of winter 
wheat by states for Dec. 1, 1944, 
with comparisons, is shown in the 
accompanying table. These data were 
not published in the Dec. 1 winter 
wheat and rye report, and are here 
issued for the information of those 
who may find them useful for analyti- 
cal purposes. The Dec. 1 figures re- 
late to condition on the entire acre- 
age seeded. 








-——-Condition Dec. 1 





Average 

1932-41 1942 1943 1944 
(Crops (Crop (Crop (Crop 

of of of of 

1933-42) 1943) 1944) 1945) 

State % % % % 
New York .... 88 89 89 92 
New Jersey ... 88 90 87 92 
Pennsylvania .. 87 88 82 90 
Cee. 3.0.015.66.00% 85 89 76 89 
BUGINMR  neeees 83 85 81 90 
EER sccescce BS 88 86 91 
Michigan ..... 85 90 91 94 
Wisconsin .... 88 92 91 93 
Minnesota ..... 83 87 86 89 
OW fees ecics Be 93 80 92 
Missouri 75 86 84 90 
66 81 78 80 

71 91 53 87 

70 91 62 92 

Delaware ..... 89 84 91 89 
Maryland ..... 85 82 86 86 
Virginia ...... 80 78 83 84 
W. Virginia .. 83 85 84 88 
N. Carolina .. 81 86 77 86 
S. Carolina .. 74 76 70 81 
Georgia ...... 75 79 7 80 
Kentucky eee ee 88 73 84 
Tennessee cone TO 85 81 87 
Alabama ...... 77 83 81 81 
Mississippi... .. 73 90 91 
Arkansas ..... 77 78 69 84 
Oklahoma .... 67 86 54 88 
DOME sescsese 64 92 41 86 
Montana oscee SO 91 65 84 
EGGRO .cccoses 83 82 85 83 
Wyoming ..... 72 92 62 76 
Colorado. ..... 69 93 50 74 
New Mexico .. 69 83 43 90 
Arizona ...... 89 87 88 92 
WER Side scree 80 80 85 77 
NO@VOAGR wc secce 94 90 100 91 
Washington oe WO 75 $2 73 
CE. gc ees 81 81 87 82 
California esos 0 84 82 86 
United States 75 88 69 87 
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NEW SALES POSITION 


Arthur A. Brame of Greensboro, 
N. C., has just been appointed to 
the sales staff of the Chase Bag 
Co.’s Philadelphia office, according 
to George E. Connell, sales manager 
of that office. Mr. Brame will con- 
tinue to reside in Greensboro. 
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These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 


Contribute ‘‘Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods ... . (SINCE 1907) 


Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”........ $5.90 Gal. 

Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” .............. $5.40 Gal. 

Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” .......... $5.95 Gal. 

oul Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” ............-+000: $8.10 Gal. 

; High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) ............+.+++- $7.60 Gal. 

Trade Mark } Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) ..........sseeeeeeeees $7.50 Gal. 
Rum-Butterecotch (Liquid) .....cccccscecscctsccesce $9.85 Gal. 

Vanilla “PHeR: SOON” cigesiccccviecdvceccasaes eae $5.00 Gal. 


(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 


Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 
Sweet Goods 





Price Includes Free Delivery to Your Plant 
Any Point in U. S. A. 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 








Executive Offices: For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 

















NATIONAL Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 
GRAIN YEAST Home Offices: BROWN’S HUNGARIAN. 
800" Mill St., Belleville, N. J. ica’s P i Cak Steus 
TUL Chicago Sales Office: America’s Premier Cake Flou 
Frank J. Hale Jeo sg an pris BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
ce — pin $ . Lc, AY, 25 Broad Street New York City 
The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine EVERYTHING 


FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery COLBORNE MFG. co. 


Since 1886 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Buffalo Bakers Schedule Lecture 


Series on Postwar Adjustments 


Buffalo, N. Y.—To help the baker 
with his present problems as well as 
to anticipate those which will come 
up when peace returns to the world, 
is the new objective of the Buffalo 
Master Bakers Association which, 
through a committee, is arranging a 
series of lectures on vital topics by 
the leading authorities in their fields. 

The lectures will cover a wide 
range of subjects, everything from 
the pan to the finished product as 
well as selling it to the public. Henry 
J. Hermansdorfer, one of the leading 
retail bakers of the city who some 
years ago took a prominent part in 
a similar enterprise, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee 


to arrange the demonstrations and 
lectures, and will be assisted by the 
following: Ed Winkleman, General 
Mills, Inc; Gerald Henry, Henry & 
Henry, Inc; Abe Saltzman, Saltz- 
man’s Bakery; Michael Koegeler, S. 
Gumpert & Co; William R. Cunius, 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Miss Alice Dowling, bakery sales 
consultant, Standard Brands, Inc., 
was the first speaker presented. She 
spoke at the November meeting of 
the association. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BISCUIT EMPLOYEES’ RAISE 
Denver, Colo. — Wage _ increases 

ranging from 4c to 5c an hour, ret- 

roactive to June 19, have been or- 
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An ounce of preventive 
research is worth a pound 
of troublesome ‘cure’! 
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Foop RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CITY—1, New York 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, ond ALLIED INDUSTRIES 





dered for about 230 employees of the 
Merchants Biscuit Co., Denver, ac- 
cording to Herbert Fuchs, vice chair- 
man of the Ninth Regional War 
Labor Board. The Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers International 
Union (AFL) requested a _ general 
increase of 6c an hour, but the board 
ruled that bracket rates for the bak- 
ing industry should not be applied. 
Extra pay of 3c a shift for night- 
work was ordered, and the company 
was required to pay overtime for 
work in excess of eight hours a day 
and 40 hours a week. 
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KRAFT PAPER PRICE CEILING 
MAY BE ADJUSTED, OPA SAYS 
Washington, D. C.—Manufacturers 

of kraft wrapping and bag paper, and 
grocers’ and variety bags may apply 
for individual adjustment in their 
ceiling prices if two conditions can be 
met, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. 

These two conditions are: (1) The 
existing ceiling price is causing the 
applicant substantial hardship, and 
(2) continuance of the applicant’s 
production of the commodity is re- 
quired to meet a military or essen- 
tial civilian need. 

This action, effective Dec. 7, was 
taken because it appeared that exist- 
ing ceiling prices may threaten to 
impede the continued production of 
these items by some firms, OPA said. 

Any increases granted manufactur- 
ers by individual adjustments will 
be automatically passed on by whole- 
salers, except where these items are 
used by wholesalers for packaging 
purposes. The papers and bags af- 
fected are not sold at retail but are 
used exclusively by retailers for pack- 
aging purposes. Any increase in the 
costs of retailers that results from 
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these individual adjustments will be 
very slight, OPA said. 

Action was taken in Amendment 
No. 11 to Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 182—Kraft wrapping papers and 
certain bag papers and certain bags. 
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EDUCATORS APPROVE PART- 
TIME SCHOOL BOY WORKERS 


Madison, Wis.—Part-time employ- 
ment for pupils of local schools has 
been doing much to alleviate man- 
power shortages in local bakeries and 
other business and industrial estab- 
lishments, according to Carl Waller, 
director of guidance for city schools. 

Inaugurated a year ago when 2,300 
students worked outside of school, 
most of them operate under the 
work-credit plan which permits the 
students to carry up to four hours’ 
work outside of school in conjunction 
with a scientifically lessened school 
load. Under the plan the student is 
given one half credit to apply to 
the school credits. 

The combined efforts of these 
youngsters, 16 years and older, rep- 
resent an equivalent of 1,000 men 
based on an eight-hour day. 

“The value of the work experience 
to the pupil is great,” Mr. Waller 
pointed out, “and I hope the plan 
will continue to be followed at th« 
end of the war. I feel that the work 
credit plan is a forerunner of what 
we can expect as a means of easing 
the transition between school and 
the business world.” 

Concurring with Mr. Waller, Lillian 
Reinking, guidance director at on 
high school, said that pupils who 
have had experience working mak« 
more rapid progress when they take 
similar jobs in the business world 
later on. 
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Quaker Bakers Flour!” 


The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 
Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 
. modern milling under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 


Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 
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British Government, Millers Still 
Trying to Reach Subsidy Agreement 


London, Eng.—In the recently pub- 
lished (1944) report of the Commit- 
tee of Public Accounts (a committee 
appointed by the House of Commons 
from all parties to check over public 
accounts) a section deals with “‘pay- 
ments to flour millers.” This gives 
an interesting survey of the govern- 
ment’s financial arrangement with 
the British flour milling industry 
since it passed under government 
control on the first day of the war, 
Sept. 3, 1939. The statement is as 
follows: 

“Under an agreement with the flour 
milling industry, which was entered 
into in the first place for a period 
of three years, the Ministry of Food 
undertook to reimburse to the millers 
all expenses properly incurred in the 
flour milling activities and to pay to 
a Pool Company, formed for the pur- 
pose of apportionment among the 
millers, a sum by way of profit at 
a rate per sack on their total out- 
put of flour equivalent to the prewar 
rate of profit per sack, subject to 
the total profit allowed to the indus- 
try being limited to the total pre- 
war profit. 

“The Public Accounts Committee 
of 1943 was informed that it had 
been found necessary to extend the 
agreement for a further year, although 
no information was available as to 
the amount of profit which the minis- 
try was committed to pay in relation 
to the capital employed in the indus- 
try, and they expressed the hope that 
this information would be obtained 
with the least possible delay. 

“Your committee has now been in- 
formed that according to informa- 
tion supplied by the accountants em- 
ployed by the milling industry, the 
return on capital earned by the mill- 
ers is estimated at about 13%. This 
figure excludes the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, whose output is 
about one fifth of the total, and 
whose accounts show a higher per- 
centage owing to special circum- 
stances. The treasury explained that 
in considering these results they had 
borne in mind that, in taking over 
the distributive system of the food 
trades more or less as it existed be- 
fore the war, it had been the general 
policy of the Ministry of Food to 
fix remuneration by reference to pre- 
war experience, and they had come to 
the conclusion that the figures now 
produced were not so high as to make 
it necessary for them to urge the 
ministry to revise the whole basis 
on which the food trades had been 
dealt with during the period of con- 
trol. 

“Your committee notes that the re- 
turn on capital is higher than the 
standard aimed at for government 
costed contracts, but it  under- 
stands that the turnover of the indus- 
try under control has been consider- 
ably larger than it was before the 
war and, on the whole, it does not 
wish to dissent from the conclusion 
reached by the treasury. 

“The Public Accounts Committee 
of 1943 also requested that the pos- 
sibility of providing effective incen- 


tives to economy should continue to 
be borne in mind as recommended 
by the committee in its report of 
1942. Your committee learns that 
the Ministry of Food, after studying 
this subject with great care, has not 
yet been able, owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of the industry, to find 
a scheme which could be reconciled 
with the system of control, and that 
it has now sought the collaboration 
of the milling industry itself. Pres- 
ent indications are that the pros- 
pects of a successful sdlution of the 
problem are not very good, but the 
industry’s investigations are still pro- 
ceeding. In these circumstances your 
committee can only express the hope 
that it will be found possible to frame 
a scheme satisfactory to both sides 
which will provide effective incen- 
tives to economy.” 

In commenting on this report, the 
Miller, London, says: “It would be 
interesting to know how the present 
return on the milling industry’s cap- 
ital compared with that of the last 
year before the rationalization of 
the industry (in 1929) took place. 
In the 11 following years to the out- 
break of the war the industry ef- 
fected a remarkable recovery and 
1939 found it in a state of prosperity 
wherein an industry of such impor- 
tance to the well-being of the nation 
should be, while persistent research 
efforts had given to the bakers and 
to the consuming public, every bene- 
fit in the flour produced, and milling 
engineers were untiring in their work 
of exploiting every discovery made 
in the matter of milling machinery.” 

It will be noted that the report 
states that the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society’s flour output is now one 
fifth of the total output of the British 
milling industry. This does not come 
as a surprise to those who have 
watched the progressive record of the 
society during recent years. How- 
ever, the “special circumstances” 
which enable the society to render 
a higher return on the capital em- 
ployed in their milling business than 
the rest of the milling industry, are 
intriguing as a secret. 
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Famine Conditions 


Prevail in 
Western Holland 


London, England.—Under the title 
“On the Threshold of Famine,” Mill- 
ing, of Liverpool, gives a survey of 
the food situation in the liberated 
countries, especially in the western 
part of the Netherlands and the large 
towns in particular. In addition to 
the lack of food supplies, the lack 
of fuel for heating and cooking is 
making itself felt. Drinking water 
may be the next thing to go. Re- 
ports are already coming to hand 
showing a sharp rise in the death 
rate, due mainly to tuberculosis. 

The daily ration in the towns is 
down to less than 1,000 calories, com- 
pared to Britain’s 2,850 calories. 


Margarine and butter stocks came to 
an end during the last days of Octo- 
ber. There was no bread grain left 
in Amsterdam after Oct. 23 and none 
in Haarlem after Oct. 30. In the 
other towns of Western Holland it 
was hoped that supplies might last 
until the middle of November. Sugar, 
where still available at all, is reserved 
for children up to the age of four. 
Milk powder stocks were sufficient 
until halfway through November. In 
Rotterdam queues outside communal 
kitchens, with nothing to hope for 
beyond one plate of soup, are so long 
that people have had to wait six 
hours for their turn. 

In order to improve the people’s 
rations in South Limburg (a province 
of Holland), 1,000 tons of foodstuffs 
have been placed at the disposal of 
the Dutch military. governor. For 
six weeks the rations had contained 
only one ounce of butter—no other 
fats, and four ounces of meat—pro- 
vided by the slaughtering of milk 
cows—in a fortnight. Even bread 
stood at about 4 lbs per head per 
week. 

In spite of all these privations the 
Dutch authorities and the Dutch 
people appreciate that munitions for 
operations against the German army 
must have priority in ships and 
transport. 


JOHN R. IRONS, PROMINENT 
LONDON BAKER, DIES AT 62 


London, Eng.—John R. Irons, a 
leading London baker and member of 
the National Association of Master 
Bakers, Caterers and Confectioners, 
died at his home at Cricklewood, 
London, on Nov. 10, at the age of 
62. He was an expert on bread man- 
ufacture and besides being a success- 
ful practical baker and lecturer, was 
the author of a book entitled “Bread- 
craft.” 

Mr. Irons started in a small way 
with a bakery in London, but before 
long he had established a chain of 
successful shops. ‘These were ulti- 
mately merged into another concern, 
leaving him free to devote himself to 
the nucleus business and other baking 
interests with which he had become 
connected. . 

A valuable member of the Nation- 
al association, Mr. Irons’ work for 
the association was ceaseless both as 


. a member of the council and on the 


various committees. He also served 
as president during 1936-37. As late 
as Oct. 24 he attended a meeting in 
London at which research proposals 
were being considered and discussed 
with the president of the association 
even a few days before his death 
some of the problems affecting the 
association and the trade. 





<> 


European Food Supply Situation 
Continues to Grow More Desperate 


[ NLESS imports increase, the ca- 
loric value per capita of the food 
supplies available during 1944-45 in 
continental Europe (excluding Rus- 
sia) will be somewhat smaller than 
last year and little more than 85% 
of the prewar average, according to 
a report on the food situation in 
Europe released recently by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

The 1944 harvest was poorer even 
than the subnormal harvest of 1943, 
OFAR said. Weather conditions dur- 
ing the fifth wartime growing and 
harvesting period were not sufficient- 
ly favorable to compensate for the 
increased strain on European agri- 
cultural productive capacity caused 
by continued shortages of labor, fer- 
tilizers, draft power and machinery. 
Grain production declined compared 
with last year. A reduction is indi- 
cated also for the sugar beet crop. 
Potato production may be little, if 
any, larger than last year’s low crop. 
Vegetable oil output is appreciably 
lower. Production of milk and eggs 
during the current season probably 
will show no important change. 
Meat production, however, may in- 
crease slightly. 

In addition to the reduced crops, 
the department said the food supply 
situation in a number of European 
countries is being affected adversely 
by the disruption in intra-European 
trade and by internal transportation 
and distribution difficulties. Since 
farm producers will no doubt con- 
tinue to eat at or near prewar levels 
the burden of any reduction in food 
supplies will be borne, as in past 


years, by the nonfarm population, 
millions of whom have been subsist- 
ing during much of the war period 
on less than 2,000 calories per capit: 
daily. 

In summarizing food prospects by 
countries, the report indicates that 
in terms of calories total food pro 
duction in Germany during 1944-4: 
will be perhaps 2 to 4% under th: 
1943-44 level. If Germany had t 
live exclusively on its own produc- 
tion this year, the average per capit 
caloric intake during 1944-45 would 
have to be reduced by about 15‘ 
from the 1943-44 level, said the d 
partment. 

The deterioration in the Germa 
food situation is attributed in pai 
to the adverse effects on 1944 crop 
of unfavorable weather and co! 
tinued fertilizer and labor shortages. 
and in part to a reduction in net in 
ports and food requisitions abroad 
which in 1943-44 accounted for pe’ 
haps 12% of the total food consumed 
in Germany and by Germany’s arme:! 
forces. 

The extent to which Germany m: 
be able to offset reduced crops and 
losses in supplies from abroad b) 
withdrawals from stocks and by 
discontinuance in food shipments t: 
Finland, Belgium and Norway ca! 
not be predicted, the departme! 
said. The report emphasizes tha 
food production varies greatly in dif- 
ferent parts of the Reich. Whil: 
the area east of the Elbe River is 
a surplus producer of foodstuffs 
southern, western and northwestern 
Germany are definitely deficit areas. 
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This “will have an important bearing 
on the food position in the different 
zones of occupation now envisioned,” 
it was stated. The situation in vari- 
ous specific areas or countries was 
summarized as follows: 

In Austria and Czechoslovakia the 
1944-45 food supply will also run 
somewhat below that of 1943-44. 
Furthermore, supplies probably will 
be affected adversely in Austria by 
a reduction in its share of the for- 
mer German food imports and in 
Czechoslovakia by an increase in its 
compulsory deliveries to Germany. 
An already extremely unsatisfactory 
food situation in Poland is likely to 
be aggravated further during 1944- 
15 by increased requisitions of farm 
products by the Germans. 

Food supplies in Denmark during 
1944-45 should be near last year’s 
high level unless the Danes are com- 
pelled to increase their shipments 
to Germany. In Norway, however, 
onsumption will have to be reduced 
ubstantially below the low level of 
1943-44, unless the decline in out- 
put and the cut in imports from 
Germany are offset by large im- 
ports from other areas. In Fin- 
land, the difficult situation resulting 
from the cessation in imports from 
Germany has been mitigated by re- 
lief shipments from Sweden. 

In Belgium, the 1944-45 food situa- 
tion will turn largely on the extent 
io which farm deliveries and distri- 
bution facilities can be restored. In 
any event, large imports of grains 
and fats will be needed, it was stated, 
if consumption in the cities is to be 
increased over the low levels of the 
war years. In the Netherlands, home 
produced food supplies during 1944- 
15 may be sufficient to maintain con- 
sumption close to the relatively low 
1943-44 level, but flooding and other 
military operations are likely to have 
serious effects on distribution. In 
that event large scale imports would 
be necessary in order to prevent a 
further restriction of consumption 
in many areas. 

In contrast to most western Euro- 
pean countries, France will have 
larger supplies of home _ produced 
food in 1944-45 than last year. The 
improvement is attributed to the 
termination of German requisitions 
together with the fact that farm 
output this year is near the 1943 
level. However, should restoration 
of transportation facilities be delayed 
and control over farm collections and 
distribution be less effective, substan- 
tial quantities of food may have to 
be imported if even the present low 
rations are to be honored in full 
throughout the current season. 

Though somewhat larger than in 
1943-44, domestically produced food 
supplies in liberated Italy will again 
fall short of the quantities needed 
to cover even the small wartime ra- 
tions, except in the case of fats and 
oils. If these rations are to be 
maintained, large imports of bread 
grains and sugar will be necessary. 
Food production in German-held Italy 
during 1944-45 will be somewhat 
smaller than last year. The food sit- 
uation in the urban centers of that 
part of the country has become more 
precarious because of continued req- 
uisitions by the Germans and con- 
tinued deterioration in the distribu- 
tion system. — 

In Greece, where 1944 harvests 
were somewhat below the low war- 
time average, the food supply situa- 
tion remains bad. Even should it 
develop that the Bulgarians were un- 
able to take out much of the 1944 
grain crops of Thrace and Mace- 
donia and that requisitions by the 
Germans were reduced, there still 
would be need for large imports, es- 
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pecially of grain, legumes, powdered 
milk, meat and fish, if the low con- 
sumption levels prevailing in urban 
and deficit rural areas are to show 
any significant improvement. 

While the food supply situation in 
the Danube Basin as a whole seems 
to be on the favorable side, continued 
difficulties are anticipated in pro- 
visioning urban centers because of 
military operations and distribution 
problems. The 1944 grain harvest 
approximated the wartime average 
and, with the possible exception of 
Hungary, little of it has been sent to 
Germany. Despite smaller crops the 
Danubian fruit and* vegetable sup- 
ply situation is much better this year 


because of reduced shipments to Ger- 
many. Supplies of vegetable oils 
should also exceed those of 1943-44. 
Livestock numbers generally have 
been well maintained throughout the 
Danubian countries. 

Among the European neutrals, 
Sweden probably has as much home- 
produced food this year as last year 
when import needs were small. 
Switzerland, on the other hand, must 
continue to depend upon imports for 
substantial quantities of bread grains 
and vegetable oils. The 1944-45 food 
supply situation in Spain and Por- 
tugal will be somewhat better than 
last year provided food imports are 
maintained at the 1943-44 level. In 
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Egypt and Turkey the food outlook 
is good. 

The food supply situation in the 
Soviet Union this year is somewhat 
better than in 1943-44 but it will 
continue to be tight for the civilian 
population, according to the survey. 
Among the favorable factors are a 
better harvest this year, the termina- 
tion of German requisitions, the pos- 
sibility of using surpluses available 
in the Danube Basin countries, which 
formerly went to Germany, and an 
increase in the number of victory 
gardens maintained by city workers. 
The shortage of fats, meats and dairy 
products, however, is expected to con- 
tinue during 1944-45. 
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Are Interested in 


BUYING 


Any Surplus Stocks of 


PAPER, 
COTTON, or 
BURLAP BAGS 


You Have Available 


oo 


We 


Write, Giving Details of 
Size, Quantity, etc., to 


AMERICAN-NaTIONAL Bac & Burap Co., Inc. 
343-349 Kent Avenue Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















NEW PRODUCTS 





A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
For further information write 
the firms mentioned or the pub- 
lishers, 118 So. Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Sterilizer 


American Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa., 
has recently placed on the market a 
new model “Hygeaire’ unit for air 
disinfection. It differs from the orig- 
inal model in its shape and general 
appearance, the result of its having 
been streamlined and made more at- 
tractive to the eye by a new design 
formulated by a well-known indus- 
trial designer. 

This unit of “Hygeaire’ system 
employs a G. E. Germicidal Tube to 
project intensified ultraviolet rays 
across living or working areas above 
eye level. A _ scientifically designed 
reflector provides both optimum in- 
tensity and diffusion of the rays that 
are lethal to airborne bacteria. The 
unit may be recessed into the wall, 
or wall or ceiling suspended. 

More than 85% of the ultraviolet 
energy output of this new unit is 
said to be of the germicidal wave 
length (2537 Angstroms). Distribu- 
tion is through The Graybar Elec- 
tric Co. and General Electric Supply 
Corp. 


¥ ¥ 


New Goggle 

Normal breathing has been _har- 
nessed for the first time to make a 
natural ventilating pump for a new 
goggle which cannot cloud up or fog, 
regardless of how much the wearer 
perspires. Fitted with a _ bulbous 
nosepiece, the new fog-free goggle 
is powered by ordinary lung action. 
Just normal breathing sweeps a com- 
plete change of fresh air in front 
of the wearer’s eyes about once ev- 
ery second. This action removes 
moisture from within the goggle be- 
fore there is enough of it to con- 
dense as fog on the plastic goggle 
lens. 

The new goggle, designed by Po- 
laroid Corp. engineers, employs the 
basic two elements required in all 
successful ventilation systems. In- 
halation draws air through the in- 
take ports of the goggle. The air 
then sweeps across the inside of the 
lens, and passes through an _ inlet 
valve into the nose. Exhalation 
closes the inlet valve and opens the 
outlet valve in the base of the pro- 
truding nosepiece. 
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BREAD FLOUR IN GR. BRITAIN 

London, Eng.—In connection with 
the recent reduced milling extrac- 
tion of British national flour from 
85 to 824%4% and the increase of 
1s 9d per 280 lbs in the price of 
flour, it has been explained that this 
increase applies only to flour used 
for cakes, pastries and other flour 
confectionery, which are outside the 
subsidy. In respect to flour used 
for breadbaking an adjustment will 
be made in the subsidy equivalent, 
it is understood, to the increase in 
the price of flour. No change is 
announced in the price of bread but 
the opinion prevails in some sec- 
tions of the baking trade that an 
increase would be justified in view 
of higher wages and other costs. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








We are always ready - fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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We, as the Miller, and You, as the Baker, intend to make 
our products the Finest. GOOD WHEAT is Our Assur- 


ance; GOOD FLOUR is Yours. 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 








INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 








WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 











MILLERS OF 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING €0. Chicago 
e WHEAT and RYE e 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








James H. Hamilton, 
Vancouver Exchange 
Secretary, Retires: f= 


Vancouver, B. C.—Secretary-man- 
ager of the Vancouver Merchants Ex- 
change since its inception 23 years 
ago, James H. Hamilton is retiring at 
the end of the year due to ill health. 
His retirement covers also his secre- 
taryship of the exchange’s constituent 
organizations, Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change, Vancouver Chamber of Ship- 
ping and the Coastwise Operators 
Association of B. C. Towboat Own- 
ers Association. Mr. Hamilton was 
also Pacific Coast representative for 
the Canada Shipping Board. 

Mr. Hamilton has been in poor 
health for some time but carried on 
despite the loss two months ago of 
his only son, lost at sea while serv- 
ing as lieutenant in the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy. 

Trustees of the exchange have 
named Herbert W. Cameron as the 
new secretary and promoted William 
Sankey, with the organization for 19 
years, as assistant secretary. Mr. 
Cameron joined the exchange staff 
in 1924 and for the past nine years 
has been assistant secretary. A na- 
tive of Ontario, Mr. Cameron was 
attached to the operating department 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway for 
18 years in the east prior to coming 
to the coast in 1922. In 1924 he was 
loaned by the railway to the newly 
formed Vancouver Grain Clearing As- 
sociation and played an important role 
in clearing the congestion in the move- 
ment of grain from this coast for ex- 
port. He joined the exchange when 
the association was disbanded in 1924. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—The Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, has estab- 
lished a bakery service department. 
Douglas Williams, chemist at the mill 
in west Toronto, has been appointed 
manager. Mr. Williams has had con- 
siderable experience in research work 
on cake flour and in the development 
of new formulas. His services are 
now available to bakers in Ontario 
and eastern Canada who wish to im- 
prove their production of cakes and 
pastry. 
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PLEASANT PARTY 
Toronto, Ont.—One of the pleas- 
antest Christmas functions of the 
flour and grain trades in Toronto was 
a luncheon party in the offices of 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. Every- 
body in the trades was invited to 
come as guests of this company for 
the occasion, and they were given 
opportunity to mix freely. The idea 
developed with this company some 
years ago and has been growing 
ever since. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RECORD FLOUR SHIPMENT 
Toronto, Ont.—The Financial Post, 
which is published weekly in Toronto, 
recently stated that, operating at top 
capacity, Canadian flour mills have 
been making record export shipments, 
easily exceeding the best showing 
made in the palmy days of the 1928- 
29 boom (10,700,000 bbls). 
Responsible, of course, are the good 











wheat crops of recent years, the 
heavy carry-over since the beginning 
of the war and the all-time peak 
harvest of 1942. Total exports for 
the calendar year will run close to 
14,000,000 bbls, of which almost 12,- 
700,000 bbls were shipped to Nov. 30. 

Not only has volume steadily in- 
creased, the Financial Post states, 
but value has improved even more 
spectacularly, advancing from an av- 
erage export price of $3.90 bbl in 
1941 to $6.45 for the first 11 months 
of the current year. 
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LITTLE CHANGE EXPECTED 
IN EGYPT’S GRAIN AREA 


Seedings of winter grain in Egypt, 
which began in November, are ex- 
pected to be about the same as the 
1944 acreage, according to a recent 
statement of the Minister of Agri- 
culture. The first official estimate 
of the area, however, will not be 
available until mid-January. 

The 1944 acreage seeded to wheat 
and barley, the principal winter grain 
crops, was reported at 1,714,000 and 
344,000, respectively. The govern- 
ment has had a program for increas- 
ing food, and especially grain, pro- 
duction during, the war period. 

Per acre yields have been below 
average during that period, however, 
as the result of the fertilizer short- 
age and some necessary adjustment 
in usual crop rotation practices. 
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EXEMPTION RAISED 
Toronto, Ont.—The Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa, recently 
raised the exemption from $1,000 to 
$3,000 per annum in the case of the 
cooky sales tax. This means that 
Canadian bakers engaged in the pro- 








duction of biscuits, cookies or other 
similar articles, including ginger 
snaps, shortbreads, macaroons, pret- 
zels and the like, whose sales of these 
goods are not in excess of $3,000 per 
year, shall be exempt from payment 
of consumption or sales tax on such 
goods and persons so exempted shall 
not be given a consumption or sales 
tax license. 
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SUGAR QUOTA RESTORED 

Toronto, Ont.—In connection with 
the recent reduction of 10% in sugar 
quotas to industrial users which went 
into effect on Jan. 1, 1945, the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board has an- 
nounced that to bakers making bread 
and bakery products only, this 10% 
reduction will, if required, be restored 
in full on application to the Sugar 
Administration, 360 St. James St., 
West, Montreal. Where other prod- 
ucts are manufactured, only that por- 
tion of the 10% reduction which per- 
tains to bread and bakery products 
should be applied for. 
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SOME INCREASE EXPECTED 
IN INDIAN WHEAT ACREAGE 


Seedings for India’s 1945 wheat 
crop have been largely completed, 
and some increase over the preced- 
ing year’s acreage is expected, ac- 
cording to private sources. 

The final estimate of the acreage 
for the 1943-44 crop was placed at 
33,740,000, compared with the revised 
estimate for 1942-43 of 34,417,000. 
Last season’s acreage was somewhat 
below average, as were the yields 
per acre. 

The final estimate places 1943-44 
production at 361,757,000 bus, and 
the record 1942-43 crop was revised 
to 411,861,000 bus. 

















OLD FRENCH-CANADIAN MILL STILL RUNS.—Moulin Gaudreau, 
the gristmill pictured above, is still humming with activity even though it 
is nearly 200 years old. Situated at Deschambault, County Charlevoix, 
Que., the mill was one of the first to be built (about 1755) by the settlers 
of French Canada. 


CANADIAN WHEAT VISIBLE 
TOTALS 368,568,587 BUS 


Winnipeg, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions on 
Dec. 15, totaled 368,568,587 bus, as 
compared with 361,547,488 bus a year 
ago. The total included slightly more 
than 4,000,000 bus of durum wheat. 

Less than 27,000,000 bus were in 
store at the Canadian lakehead ports 
of Fort William and Port Arthur, 
while slightly more than 182,000,000 
bus were located in elevators in 
western Canada. 

Apart from almost 20,000,000 bus 
located chiefly at the Pacific sea- 
board, the remainder of the bulk 
total was in transit or in store in 
eastern lake and seaboard ports in 
both Canada and the United States. 
The total at United States ports was 
more than 39,000,000 bus. 
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CHRISTMAS CALLER 

Toronto, Ont.—M. A. W. Overend, 
of the Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., 
St. Mary’s, Ont., visited Toronto dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays and was 
a caller at The Northwestern Miller 
office. Mr. Overend became associat- 
ed with the St. Mary’s company about 
two years ago. He has had wide 
experience in the trade, being at one 
time in the flour brokerage business 
in Toronto and later a member of 
the Ontario staff of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 
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F. N. McLAREN, PIONEER 
CANADIAN GRAIN MAN, DIES 


Winnipeg, Man.—F. N. McLaren, 
manager of Saskatchewan Pool Ter- 
minals since their inception, died in 
Winnipeg, Dec. 24. He was 72. Mr. 
McLaren had been in poor health 
for some time. He had been associ- 
ated with the grain trade of Canada 
since 1889, and was a charter mem- 
ber of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
becoming a member in 1900 when he 
was appointed manager of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. 
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ADVANCING COSTS 

Toronto, Ont.—According to an in- 
dex prepared by the Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, there has been 
an advance of 57.9% since 1913-14 
in the cost of things Canadian farm- 
ers buy. The same index shows the 
present price of wheat to be 60.5% 
higher than in 1913-14. The purchas- 
ing power of a bushel of wheat is 
now, therefore, 101.6% of what it 
was in 1913-14. 
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STOCKS OF WHEAT LARGER 
Toronto, Ont.—Stocks of wheat at 
the lakehead on Dec. 21 totaled 55,- 
389,000 bus compared with 23,577,000 
bus on the corresponding date last 
year. Apparently, efforts made by 
the Canadian Wheat Pool and the 
railways to build up supplies of wheat 
at the lakehead have been successful. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPORT PERMITS GRANTED 
Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Foods 
Requirement Committee recently 
agreed to allow 15,000 bags of bran, 
shorts and middlings to be exported 
under permit to Newfoundland. 
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Dust Storms Follow 
in Wake of Long 
Australian Drouth 


London, England.—Australian Min- 
ister of Commerce Scully, speaking 
before the Australian parliament in 
mid-November, described the drouth 
in Australia this year as a national 
disaster. The effect, he said, would 
he felt throughout 1945 because the 
food production of the country was 
uffering and would suffer next year 
o an extent which could not now be 
oretold. 

It was not just a poor season, af- 
ecting a limited area, he said, but 

disaster hitting the chief cereal 
roducing states of New South Wales, 
ictoria and South Australia. 

A “Times” (London) report states 
iat dust storms have lately been 
veeping the dry areas of those three 
rovinces and have done widespread 
image. In northern Victoria, they 

ive left a deep layer of sand, blocked 

e irrigation channels and generally 
itensified the devastation wrought 
y the long drouth. 

In the far west of New South 
Vales, experts say, it will take many 

ars to restore the pastures, par- 

‘ularly where the constant wind 
siorms have eroded inches of the top 
soil. It is being increasingly appre- 
ciated that these dust storms are 
warnings of a disaster that will over- 
ke thousands of Australian pro- 
jucers if their lesson is not heeded. 
ey are the direct results of care- 
less use of soil, the reckless destruc- 
tion of timber, excessive grazing, 
over-cropping and unskillful plowing. 

It is understood that the federal 
parliament is introducing a_ bill 
whereby farmers, whose wheat crops 
have been ruined by drouth, will be 
paid on the basis of $3 (12s 6d) for 
each acre planted. The total cost, 
amounting to around $15,000,000 (£3,- 
000,000) will be shared by the fed- 
eral and state government. 
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FRANK JUDD KENNEDY DIES 
FOLLOWING LONG ILLNESS 


Toronto, Ont.—-News of the death 
of Frank Judd Kennedy, special sales 
presentative of Woods Mfg. Co., 
d., one of the oldest and largest 
bag manufacturers in Canada, came 
a shock to his friends in the mill- 

trade. He passed away at his 
1ome in Toronto, Dec. 22, after some 
nonths of illness. All his active busi- 
ess life was spent with the Woods 

m, the total term of his service 
cing 50 years, during a part of which 

was manager of the Toronto 
anch. Uncertain health led him, 
ne years ago, to give up the man- 
agement at Toronto and devote him- 
sclf to traveling and field services. 
This gave him wide contacts with 
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Dover, N. H.—Many soldiers 
parents received fruit cakes for 
Christmas as the result of 
thoughtfulness on the part of 
their sons, members of Dover’s 
Battery B of the old National 
Guard, who were spending their 
third Yule anniversary in the 
Pacific area. The soldiers, among 
the first anti-aircraft gunners to 
x0 into action in defense of Aus- 
tralia in 1942, pooled their re- 
sources and sent the large order 
to M. & M. Bakeries, Inc., of 
Dover. 
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the Canadian milling trade which he 
served not only as sales representa- 
tive of his company but also as ad- 
viser and technical friend for many 
years. Active in Masonry, yachting, 
bowling and other forms of social 
life which widened his circle of per- 
sonal contacts, he was a life member 
of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 
Surviving are his wife, three married 
daughters and a son, Wing Com- 
mander A. Judd Kennedy, of the 
Royal Air Force, at present on duty 
in Canada. 
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PILLSBURY MILLS DIVIDENDS 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Dividends of 
$1 per share on preferred stock and 
25c per share on common stock were 
voted Dec. 28 by the board of direc- 
tors of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. The pre- 
ferred stock dividend will be pay- 
able April 16 to stockholders of 
record April 2. An initial dividend of 
$1.3344 per share on the new $4 
cumulative issue of last fall will be 
payable Jan. 15 to stockholders of 





record on Jan. 2. The 25c per share 


common stock dividend is payable 
March 1 to stockholders of record on 
Feb. 7. This is the seventy-first con- 
secutive dividend declared by the 
Pillsbury firm for common. stock- 
holders. 





BREAD I€ THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MEXICAN CORN YIELD HIGH 


The 1944 corn crop in Mexico is 
now officially placed at 94,500,000 
bus. The crop is larger than was 
expected after the storm damage 
reported in late September, and ex- 
ceeds the large production in 1942. 
The harvest in 1942 was the largest 
reported since 1924, when produc- 
tion was estimated at 106,000,000 
bus. 

The current crop, on the basis of 
the present estimate, would appear 
to be fully adequate for the coun- 
try’s consumption needs with per- 
haps some reserve, even after allow- 
ing for increased requirements due 
to the higher purchasing power. Nor- 
mal requirements are placed at some 
80,000,000 bus. 


In BAKERY OR GROCERY... 


HETHER it is in the retail bakery case or on the 
grocery shelf, the looks of your cake is important... 


but it is the taste—the quality you can’t see 
Permanent cake business can only 


customer back for more. 


that brings the 





be built on quality ingredients and that includes the best cake 


flour. Top quality cake 


flour costs so little—about 4c of 


every dollar of cake cost—it is foolish to be satisfied with 


inferior flours. 


er products and production troubles. 


The cheaper price is lost many times in poor- 


Stock’s PATENT cake 


flour can meet top quality standards for you 


just as it does for so many leading bak- 
ers. Milled from Michigan soft wheat, 
ideal for tender, smooth cakes, its 
extra fine granulation helps ab- 


sorb more liquid quickly and 
keeps your products moister 
and fresher. Order Srock’s 
PATENT on your next flour 
purchase. De.icAke for high 
sugar ratios. 


NEW YORK . 





Founded in 1862 





& SONS inc. 


HILLSDALE, MICH. 
BOSTON 
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The present favorable position con- 
trasts with the deficit situation last 
year, when the crop was only about 
70,000,000 bus and sizeable imports 
were required. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY BOARD ELECTS. 
NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Kansas City, Mo.—With the three 
elective offices of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade already assured be- 
fore the annual election Jan. 2, the 
race for the directorate was the ma- 
jor contest. 

Successful candidates were J. K. 
Christopher of B. C. Christopher Co; 
J. M. Flynn, broker; L. W. Johnson, 
Cargill, Inc; W. E. Root, Root Grain 
Co; F. J. Russell, Davis-Noland-Mer- 
rill Grain Co., and E. M. Summers, 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 

Those elected to the arbitration 
committee were: L. J.. Byrne, Paul 
Harbord, R. E. Larson, H. G. Steven- 
son, J. L. Young. 









For 82 years F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., 
have been milling 
flour specially to 
meet bakers’ needs. 
Careful wheat selec- 
tion, accurate milling 
and controlled uni- 
formity make Stock’s 
flours tops. 








THREE ULTRA-MODERN 
MILLS IN ONE produce spring 
and hard wheat bread flours — 
Michigan cake flours — whole 
wheat flours and cracked wheat — 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. 
Daisy Automatic Donut Machines. 
One of America’s newest milling 
plants, modern and efficient. 
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THE FACT THAT THEY are competitors did not prevent the men shown 
in the picture above from putting aside business cares at the annual 
Christmas party given by Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., in Minneapolis 
Dec. 16. The men are, from left to right, August Denk, Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Minneapolis; John Hale and George Christian, both with 
Chase Bag Co., Minneapolis. 





Mostty PERSONAL ~ + 





David M. Toler, Toledo representa- 
tive of the Henkel Flour Mills, De- 
troit, has been re-elected president 
of the Toledo Association of Manu- 
facturers’ Representatives. He was 
formerly with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
for about nine years. 

& 

John M. McKean, 2091 Alton Road, 
East Cleveland, formerly one of the 
best known flour salesmen in Ohio 
and manager at one time of the 
Cleveland office of the Southwestern 
Milling Co. and Standard Milling Co., 
who was released earlier this year 
from the army, is now with the 
Minerva (Ohio) Wax Paper Co., cov- 
ering most of New York state. 

* 


Cohen Williams, Jr., president and 
manager of the Royal Flour Co., 
Nashville, made a recent business 
trip through Georgia, where he called 
on the flour trade. 

* 

Frank Gillette, president of the Gil- 
lette Grain Co., Nashville, has been 
elected a member of the board of 
governors of the Nashville Chamber 
of Commerce to serve for three years. 

a 


King Aitken, president of the Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills, and D. J. Dona- 
hoe, Jr., vice president of the Ponca 


City (Okla.) Milling Co., have re- 
turned from trade trips to Texas 
cities. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert N. Chad- 
bourn, Minneapolis, recently observed 
their 56th wedding anniversary. Mr 
Chadbourn is a director of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., and has been 
connected with that company since 
1885. 

e 

E. J. Kelly of the E. J. Kelly Bro- 
kerage Co., Omaha, who was in New 
York during a holiday visit with his 
family, also made his official head- 
quarters with E. S. Thompson, local 
flour broker. 

& 

Howard W. Files, vice president 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Files spent the Christmas holi- 
days in New York in order that they 


might be joined by their daughter 
who is a cadet nurse in New Haven. 
s 

Wiliam E. Derrick, regional vice 
president at New York, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has returned 
home from Florida where he went 
to bring back’ Mrs. Derrick who has 
been critically ill with pneumonia. 

* 

E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was a 
visitor at the New York offices of 
David Coleman, Inc., during a trip to 
the East during Christmas and New 
Year. 

¢ 

Cyrus 8S. Coup, president, North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, 
and Mount Vernon, Ohio, went to St. 
Louis for the holidays, to be spent 
with his married daughter living 
there. 

* 


Urban A. Arnold, of Arnold & Trae- 
ger Co., Chicago flour brokers, spent 
a few days in Minneapolis last week 
visiting mill connections. 

eB 

H. H. Thomas has been appointed 
general flour, grain and coal agent 
for the Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste. Marie Railroad at Minne- 
apolis. 

e 

Gilbert Jackson, manager of the 
Chase Bag Co., Kansas City, returned 
over the week-end from a _ holiday 
visit to his relatives in South Caro- 
lina. His father, who was seriously 








WORLD’S LARGEST CAKE 

Denver, Colo. — The world’s 
largest cake—a 1,000-Ib affair— 
was presented to the army’s 
Fitzsimons General Hospital near 
Denver for its Thanksgiving Day 
party by the bakers of Denver. 

Into the huge cake were placed 
300 doz eggs, 60 gals of milk, 
300 Ibs of flour, 300 Ibs of sugar, 
300 Ibs of powdered sugar, 125 
Ibs of spry, 6 Ibs of salt, 214 Ibs 
of vanilla extract and 21; Ibs of 
baking powder. 


SORELLE LEDGE TLE IE EELS ILA MES AL A, DOO 


ill, is now much improved and ex- 
pected to recover. Lt. M. P. Jackson, 
a brother of Gilbert Jackson, came 
back with him and spent a few days 
in Kansas City before returning to 
his base at San Pedro. 
a 

James A. Kier, manager, National 
mill of the National Biscuit Co., To- 
ledo, returned to Kansas City for 
Christmas, his former home, where 
he was connected with the Standard 
Milling Co. for many years. 


The customary Christmas party of 
the North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
was held at the Grand Forks Country 
Club, with a big turnout and good 
time reported. 

a 

The Pillsbury Mills, Inc., band gave 
its customary New Year concert on 
the trading floor of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, at the close 
of business, Dec. 30. 

® 

Ed Hogan of Kaysee Mills, Kansas 
City, and brother of Earl Hogan of 
the E. A. Hogan Co., Kansas City 
feed brokers and jobbers, has been 
ill for the last several days but is 
improving and expected back at the 
office shortly. 

e 

J. D. Furry, who recently opened 
a new sales office at Wichita for the 
Chase Bag Co., became seriously ill 
last week and is now in the Wichita 
hospital. His illness, diagnosed as a 
stomach ailment, is expected to keep 
him idle for some time. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


HENRY TAYLOR ADDRESSES 
NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—Henry J. Taylor, 
president of the Package Advertising 





Corp. and well known author and 
war correspondent, addressed the 
New York Bakers Club at a lunch- 


eon meeting in the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Dec. 27. He discussed the recent 
German attack, and warned against 
overoptimism. Mr. Taylor said this 
attack was a natural one in the nor- 
mal form of German warfare, and 
warned that there is still much hard 
fighting ahead. 

The nominating committee submit- 
ted the following list of nominees for 
the coming year, all of whom will 
be voted on at the annual meeting 
of the club, Feb. 7: 

Albert E. Tolley, Ward Baking Co., 
president; Ernest Hollmuller, John 
Reber Baking Corp., first vice presi- 
dent; Charles A. McBride, J. H. Day 
Co., second vice president; Ernest B. 
Keirstead, treasurer. For directors: 
Mr. Tolley, Mr. Hollmuller, Mr. Mc- 
Bride, Mr. Keirstead and Joseph A. 
Adamsen, General Baking Co; Frank 
S. Bamford, Bakers Weekly; Lee 
Marshall, Continental Baking Co; H. 
William Walker, Borden Co. Nom- 
inated for the committee on admis- 
sions were William E. Derrick, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc; William P. Duff, 
Baker Perkins, Inc; Farrar Tilney, 
General Baking Co. 

Lewis F. Bolser, Ser Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, was reinstated as a non- 
resident member of the Bakers Club 
at this meeting. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WORTZ BISCUIT CO. FIRE 

Kansas City, Mo.—One of the large 
buildings of the Wortz Biscuit Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark., burned the after- 
noon of Dec. 30. Some of the ma- 
chinery is being installed in another 
building in an attempt to maintain 
production schedules but the serious 
loss will materially affect the output 
of the plant. Carl Wortz is president 
of the company. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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“You may be interested,” writes 
Lt. Col. James A. Tobey from Paris, 
“in a little incident which indicates 
the regard the people of the world 
have for white bread: 

“This evening another officer and 
I had as our guests at the great 
U. S. army mess here a French of- 
ficer and a French professor. The 
meal was very good, with chicken as 
the piece de resistance. The pro- 
fessor’s eyes popped out, however, 
when he saw some real white Ameri- 
can bread. As he helped himself 
rather eagerly, he confided that it 
was the first white bread he had seen 
for four long years. The soup, the 
chicken, even the coffee meant little 
to him, but that bread was precious. 
At the end of the meal I managed 
to see that a couple of slices went 
into his pocket for his English wife. 
For that I expect, and shall cer- 
tainly deserve, the Legion d’Honneur 
at the very least.” Before entering 
the armed services, Lt. Col. Tobey 
was director of nutritional education 
at the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. 








* 


Cpl. Elizabeth Reynolds, WAC, 
stationed “somewhere in part of the 
Netherlands East Indies,” says, “I am 
getting along fine in spite of heat, 
mud and red dust which covers us 
from morn till night when it isn’t 
raining. Before I was assigned to the 
engineer depot office, I volunteered 
to go on the ration truck, and you 
can bet I visited the bakery and had 
a loaf of bread right from the oven 
It was good, too. I saw General Mills 
and Pillsbury flour, making mysel! 
homesick and happy. I even helped 
carry fresh loaves of bread to ou 
truck, unwrapped of course. This 
morning we had toast with our fres! 
fried eggs, so the toasting qualities 
are good.’ Before she joined the 
WACs, Cpl. Reynolds was the At 
lanta correspondent for The North 
western Miller. 

* 

Pvt. Richard I. Prindiville, 37, 
member of the Chicago Board o 
Trade, was killed in action in Franc: 
Aug. 8. He had been connected wit 
the Chicago grain trade about 20 
years, and at the time of his induc 


tion in the army Jan. 4, 1944, was 
with James E. Begley, grain. H 
is survived by his widow, thre 


daughters and two brothers, James 


A., a resident partner of Thomson 
& McKinnon, and Leo, with Gersten- 
berg & Co., Chicago. 

* 


Lt. (jg) Frederick M. Atkinson, of 
the United States navy, recent!) 
home in Minneapolis on a short leave 
after many months of service in 
the South Pacific, left Dec. 28 for 
Denver, for a visit with his brother, 
before reporting to the base at San 
Diego, for reassignment. Lt. Atkin- 
son is president of the Atkinson Mil!- 
ing Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output repor 

ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills 

Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points 

the Northwest, in sacks, with comparati 

figures for the previous weeks: 





Dec. Dec. Dec. Dei 
9 16 23 30 
Five mills . 21,970 34,879 33,238 *23,59 


*Four mills. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Seasonal Patterns in Sales 
and Marketing of Feed Grains 


i ARMERS market their feed grains 

in all months of the year, with 
the marketing of each grain conform- 
ing to generally well established sea- 
sonal patterns, the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports in a survey of the seasonal pat- 
terns in grain marketings. The mar- 
keting of the different grains has a 
common characterist®: the largest 
juantities are sold and enter com- 
mercial channels during the months 
ilmost immediately following _har- 
est. Furthermore, the seasonal pat- 
ern of farm sales is usually almost 
duplicated in arrivals of the grain at 
primary markets, with only a very 
short time-lag in evidence. This does 
not mean that the quantities sold 

vy farmers and total receipts at pri- 
mary markets are equal, but rather, 
that the proportion of monthly sales 
or receipts in relation to the total 
for the crop or marketing year is 
similar. 

The proportion of the corn crop 
which is sold has not changed mate- 
rially from one year to another ex- 
cept in years of extreme drouth. The 
imount of corn grain sold from each 
of the seven crops from 1937 to 1943, 
inclusive, has averaged almost 22%. 

A small quantity of new crop corn 
is sold by farmers in August and Sep- 
tember, and a relatively large quan- 
tity in October. The peak in corn 
marketing usually is reached in No- 
vember or December. Prices are, 
seasonally, the lowest at that time. 
In most years the flow of corn from 
farms is relatively constant from No- 
vember until the end of the market- 
ing year. It is not uncommon, how- 
ever, for farm sales of old corn to 
increase in August and September, if 


prospects for the new crop appear 
favorable. 
October-December Corn Rush 


The seasonal pattern of the flow of 
corn to primary markets is almost 
the same as for farm sales, with a 
short time-lag apparent, particularly 
at the beginning of the crop year. A 
slightly greater proportion of total 
market receipts for each year usual- 
ly is received at primary markets 
during October-December than in any 
other period of the year. However, 


market receipts of corn, beginning 
with August or September, usually 
vary only within relatively narrow 


limits from month to month within 
each marketing year. 
Because of this 


relatively even 


flow of corn to primary markets in 
most years, many consumers who de- 
pend upon market supplies of corn 
do not maintain facilities for stor- 
ing large quantities of the grain for 
use over a long period. Consequent- 
ly, when commercial supplies of corn 
are materially reduced or the demand 
for corn becomes greatly in excess 
of the commercial supply, some proc- 
essors and other consumers experi- 
ence considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing adequate supplies for their op- 
erations. 

This was demonstrated in early 
1944, when receipts of corn at pri- 
mary markets declined sharply after 
February, while an unprecedented 
demand for corn existed. Many proc- 
essors and other consumers were un- 
able at that time to obtain sufficient 
corn to meet requirements, and gov- 
ernmental action was required to ob- 
tain corn from farms and elevators 
for processors producing for war pur- 
poses. 

Oats Peak in August. 

In the past five years farmers have 
sold from 15 to 20% of each cats 
crop. Since 1909, the first year for 
which data are available, the propor- 
tion of the oats crop sold from farms 
has varied from almost 33° (the 
1909 crop) to as little as 12% (1934). 

Sales of oats from farms usually 
reach a peak in August, with about 
20% of the total sales of each crop 
being marketed. Only small quan- 
tities of new crop oats are sold by 
farmers in June, but approximately 
15% of the oats sold from a crop is 
sold in July, and about 10% in Sep- 
tember. Thus, between 40 and 50% 
of the total quantity of oats sold from 
each crop is marketed by farmers in 
the three-month period from July 
through September. Prices usually 
are lowest at that time. Sales from 
farms during the remaining months 
of the crop year usually show little 
variation, equaling about 5% of the 
total sales from the crop during each 
of those months. 

Arrivals of oats at terminal mar- 
kets during each marketing year are 
similar to the seasonal pattern of 
farm sales. About 15 to 20% of the 
marketings during a crop year is re- 
ceived at terminal markets during 
August, the peak month. Heavy 
farm marketings during September 
and October are also reflected in 
large receipts at terminal markets in 
those months. Receipts of oats at 





BAKERY CLASS.—The Retail Bakers Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, in co-operation with the Pittsburgh Board of Education, is hold- 
ing a series of bakery classes at regular intervals throughout the year at 


Which experts in various types of baked goods are instructors. 


Here is a 


photograph of one of the classes.which met some time ago at Al Plan- 


itzer’s Bakery and which is typical of the gatherings. 


At this meeting 


Charles E. Riley, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, gave a dem- 
onstration of the production of yeast raised sweet goods. 


terminal markets during the remain- 
ing months of the marketing year 
are relatively even, with 5 to 8% of 
the total receipts for the marketing 
year being received in each of those 
months. The flow of oats into com- 
mercial channels also indicates only 
a short time-lag in the movement of 
oats from the time farmers sell un- 
til the grain reaches terminal mar- 
kets. 


Farmers usually sell between 35 
and 55% of each crop of barley. 
Since 1935 the proportion of each 


crop sold has averaged about 40%. 
A greater proportion of the 1943 crop 
was sold than in any of the previous 
27 years. Favorable prices prevail- 
ing for barley in relation to corn, 
and the strong demand for feed 
grains during 1943-44 resulted in a 
proportionately greater quantity of 
the 1943 crop being sold than in any 
other year. The use of barley in malt 
production is an important factor in 
the large proportion of the crop sold 
from farms instead of being utilized 
as feed on farms where produced. 
Sales of new crop barley from 
farms usually conform to a pattern 
similar to oats. About 40 to 50% of 
the total quantity of barley sold by 
farmers from each crop is marketed 
during the three-month (July-Sep- 
tember) period, with the peak in mar- 
ketings usually occurring in August. 


Sorghums Pattern Like Corn 

About one fourth to one third of 
the production of each crop of sor- 
ghum grain is marketed by produc- 
ers. Sales from the 1943 crop were 
larger than normal, with more than 
half the crop being sold.. This was 
principally the result of favorable 
prices prevailing for grain sorghums 
in relation to corn, and a short sup- 
ply of all feed grains in relation to 
feed and industrial requirements. A 
relatively large quantity of sorghum 
grain from the 1943 crop was used 
in alcohol production. Present pros- 
pects are for an even larger quantity 
of these grains being used for alco- 
hol production in 1944-45. 

Sorghum grain is sold by produc- 
ers in much the same seasonal pat- 
tern as corn. From 15 to 20% of the 
grain sold from a crop is sold in each 
of the three months, October through 
December, with the peak in market- 
ings from farms usually occurring in 
November or December. In most 
years, more than half of the sor- 
ghum grain sold is marketed during 
the four months from October to 
January, inclusive. 

A relatively small proportion of 
new crop barley marketings reaches 
terminal markets during June and 
July. The peak movement to ter- 
minal markets is reached in August, 
with about 15% of the total annual 
receipts arriving in that month. The 
movement usually continues relative- 
ly heavy during September, and 
continues to diminish slightly in sub- 
sequent months. However, movement 
of barley to terminal markets shows 
relatively little monthly variation 
from November until the following 
May. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


VICE PRESIDENT TITLE 
TO CHARLES VAN HORSSEN 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Appointment 
of Charles Van Horssen to vice presi- 
dent of the central division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was announced Dec. 
28 by Harry A. Bullis, president of 
the company. 

Mr. Van Horssen will continue as 
director of central division feed op- 
erations with headquarters in Chica- 
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JOINS BURRUS—Dr. W. C. Tully 
has been appointed director of nutri- 
tional research of the Burrus Feed 
Mills, with headquarters in Dallas. 
Dr. Tully has been associated with 
several companies in the feed busi- 
ness over a period of years, and until 
recently was sales specialist with 
Lederle Laboratories. 





go and also as a member of the divi- 
sional executive committee. 

Mr. Van Horssen joined General 
Mills in 1928 with a broad back- 
ground in veterinary science and 
practical crop and livestock produc- 
tion. His specialty has been poultry 
diseases and breeding. In his many 
years of farming he has raised and 
showed at leading fairs purebred hogs 
and chickens. During this time he 
became interested in poultry nutri- 
tion and in 1924 entered the com- 
mercial feed business. 

He joined General Mills as assist- 
ant manager of the Minneapolis feed 
department and in April, 1929, was 
placed in charge. In 1937 he was 
made director of feed operations for 
the central division of the company. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPERATIVE MILLERS PLAN 
WICHITA MEETING JAN. 6 


Wichita, Kansas.—The winter meet- 
ing of District 1, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, will be held at Hotel 
Lassen here on Saturday, Jan. 6, 
William H. Davidson, Wichita Flour 
Mills, chairman of the organization, 
has announced. 

Two addresses have been scheduled 
for the meeting. Dr. John H. Par- 
ker, director of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association, will dis- 
cuss prospects for the quantity and 
quality of the 1945 Kansas wheat 
crop. The second address will be 
given by Willis N. Kelly, vice presi- 
dent of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. His topic 
will be “Observations and the Trend 
of Milling Difficulties Experienced 
Because of Wheat Handling and Va- 
rieties.” 

Others who are scheduled to take 
part in presenting the program in- 
clude Dr. E. G. Bayfield, head of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, and W. E. Mc- 
Craith, executive secretary of the as- 
sociation. Dee McQuilien, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, will be the lead- 
er of an open forum. Election of a 
member to represent the district on 
the executive committee of the par- 
ent association will be held also. 
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D. Gale Johnson 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS—Two of the speakers who will appear on the 
two-day program of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Association Jan. 9-10 


in Kansas City are Dr. Cliff Carpenter and D. Gale Johnson. 


Dr. Carpenter, 


well-known poultry specialist and director of the Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries, will lead the poultry forum at the Phillips Hotel Jan. 9 when 


the association sponsors a full day of agricultural discussions. 


Quick-think- 


ing, up-to-date Dr. Carpenter has been in great demand for the past several 
years because of his familiarity with this field. Mr. Johnson, research asso- 
ciate in agricultural economics at the University of Chicago, and co-author 
with Professor T. W. Schultz of many agricultural books, will be one of the 
leading figures at the University of Chicago Round Table discussion the eve- 
ning of Jan. 9. This feature will bring to a head all the discussions during 
the day of various farm subjects close to the heart of the middle western 


business man and farmer. 





War Veterans 
Entitled to All 
Seniority Rights 

Washington, D. C.—The National 
War Labor Board has issued an in- 
terpretation that war veterans re- 
turning to work for original employ- 
ers must be given a position of like 
seniority, status and pay, and has 
ruled that such veterans are entitled 
to all length-of-services increases 
which their former job carried dur- 
ing the veterans’ service in the armed 
forces. 

In response to an inquiry on this 
point the general counsel of NWLB 
gave the following ruling: ‘The se- 
lective training and service act of 
1940, .. . guarantees re-employment 
to a veteran in a position of like 
seniority, status and pay. This has 
been interpreted as requiring such a 
veteran to be re-employed at the lev- 
el to which he would have been en- 
titled if there had been no break in 
his service with the company. The 
returned veteran is, therefore, en- 
titled to any length-of-service in- 
crease which the job would have car- 
ried with it during his absence in the 
armed services.” 

World War II veterans who meet 
the re-employment requirements of 
the selective training and service act 
now may apply for re-employment in 
their former jobs at any time dur- 
ing the 90-day period following their 
discharge from the armed forces. The 
old law required that the veteran 
must apply for re-employment within 
40 days after discharge. A _ hos- 
pitalized veteran is given 90 days af- 
ter release from the hospital provided 
he was not hospitalized more than 
a year. 

The extension of time is authorized 
by Public Law 473, of the 78th 
Congress, which was approved by the 
President on Dec. 8. 


CCC Has 700,000 Bus 
of Australian Wheat 
Exposed to Weather 


Los Angeles, Cal.—About 700,000 
bus of Australian wheat imported 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. is 
piled in the open in the east side 
industrial area here. A mill to crack 
the wheat for use in feed manu- 
facture is under construction near- 
by, but meanwhile the huge pile, 
measuring 175 ft. in diameter and 
75 ft. high at the peak, is exposed 
to the weather. 

E. C. Corey, CCC regional director 
with headquarters in Portland, Ore., 
said here last week that the out- 
side storage became necessary be- 
cause of inexplicable shipping diffi- 
culties, which resulted in 50,000 tons 
of Australian wheat arriving here in 
recent weeks. 

“We have placed a lot of it in mills 
and warehouses, but when they could 
not take any more of it, we had to 
store it outside,” Mr. Corey ex- 
plained, adding: 

“The wheat was ordered in Feb- 
ruary, when it could have been used 
immediately. However, there was 
an unexplained delay, and it descend- 
ed upon us right after a bumper har- 
vest of grain.” 

In all, he said, 2,000,000 bus of 
Australian wheat has been imported 
here during the past 12 months, all 
of which has been disposed of ex- 
cept the 700,000 bus. 

“We could use the 700,000 bus 
and more, too—in the Northwest,” 
Mr. Corey declared, “but we are 
not permitted to move Australian 
wheat into any wheat-growing belt 
because of the pest danger. 

“Lifting of the federal quarantine 
was made applicable on Australian 
wheat to southern California, where 
wheat is not grown. Fear of a blight 
on domestic crops is a logical rea- 


son for that ruling,’ Mr. Corey ex- 
plained. 

There has been some damage to 
the grain from the weather, a spokes- 
man for the Miller Malting Co., at 
whose plant the wheat is_ stored, 
stated. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLAN EXPANSION 

Vancouver, B. C.—Establishment 
of a bakery, as well as opening of 
additional restaurants, is proposed 
for Vancouver immediately follow- 
ing the war by the Honey Dew or- 
ganization, according to Edward P. 
Taylor, Toronto, eastern Canadian 
financier who is head of this organi- 
zation and who is also head of the 
Picardy candy stores. During a re- 
cent visit to Vancouver Mr. Taylor 
intimated the proposed expansion for 
the Honey Dew system and also said 
the chain of the Picardy candy stores 
and a Vancouver factory would be 
established immediately following the 
war, in British Columbia. Honey 
Dew, Ltd., will set up its own bakery 
to furnish bread, pies and cakes for 
the enlarged restaurant chain. 








BREAD {S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Bakery Career Advice 
Published in Book 
by A. R. Daniels 


A series of articles 
by A. R. Daniels, which has been 
appearing in “The British Baker,” 
London, for many months past, has 
now been published in book form 
under the title—‘‘The Bakery Trade 
as a Career.”’ It is one of the most 
helpful and useful books ever pro- 
duced for students and those about 
to enter the baking trade. It takes 
the student from the first day of 
study to the time when he can feel 
he is well on the road to becoming 
a full fledged craftsman, and is both 
a guide and a tutor. The informa- 
tion is presented step by step in 
such a manner that the student will 
find it exceptionally interesting as 
well as instructive. Owing to war 
conditions the edition will be strict- 
ly limited. It is obtainable from 
“The British Baker,’ Stafford House, 
Norfolk Street, London, W. C. 2, for 
eleven shillings, including postage. 


London, Eng. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CONVENTION CANCELED 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The 1945 con- 
vention of the Farmers Elevator As- 
sociation of Minnesota has been can- 
celed, A. F. Nelson, secretary, Minne- 
apolis, has announced, It was sched- 
uled for Feb. 13-15 at Minneapolis. 
The meeting usually draws an at- 
tendance of 1,500 to 2,000. Crowded 
transportation, hotel and restaurant 

facilities caused the cancellation. 


January 3, 1945 


Selective Service 
Regulations Revised 


in Manpower Quest 


Washington, D. C.—National head- 
quarters of selective service has is- 
sued revised regulations instructing 
local draft boards to implement the 
Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion “work or fight’? manpower 
program, a bulletin of the Millers 
National Federation reports. 

Selective service has ordered that 
all registrants, under 38 years old, 
occupationally deferred, who leave 
the employment for which they have 
been deferred without approval of the 
local board shall be reclassified 1-A, 
immediately, subject to induction. 

Registrants who are, therefore, now 
engaged in essential activities must 
stay on the job or take a chance on 
losing their occupational deferment 
classification, the bulletin states. 
Rules for occupational deferment 
are to be applied with more strict 
interpretation than in the past. 

Effective Dec. 12, a registrant with 
a II-A of II-B occupational defer- 
ment who leaves employment for 
which he was deferred is to be classi- 
fied I-A, as available for call unless, 
(1) he requests a determination, and 
a determination is made, that it is in 
the best interest of the war effort for 
him to leave such employment for 
other work, or (2) the local board 
finds that there are adequate reasons 
involving the registrant or his im 
mediate family which justified his 
leaving such employment. 

Since the flour milling industry is 
classified as essential, the bulletin 
continues, it would be necessary for 
an occupationally deferred employee 
engaged therein, to obtain permission 
from the local draft board in ordei 
to leave the job for which he has 
been deferred. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 
BUYS BUFFALO ELEVATOR 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Continenta 
Grain Co. recently purchased th 
4,500,000-bu Central elevator on th¢ 
Buffalo River from the Eastern Grair 
Elevator Corp. The purchase pric 
was not announced. 

Gerald W. DuRant has been pre 
moted to assistant vice president o 
the Continental Grain Co. and wil 
have charge of elevator operation: 
He formerly was manager of th 
Buffalo branch office of that con 
pany. The elevator was built in 1915 
and is the third largest in Buffal 
It has a 1,500-foot pier with a 2: 
foot water draft and can unload 2 
boxcars per hour. 


<—_>—. —__— ———__. 


Bread Order Continuation Expected 


Washington, D. C.—Because a lift- 
ing of restrictions imposed by War 
Food Order No. 1 might lead to in- 
creased bread distribution costs and 
provoke a demand for higher bread 
prices, it is improbable that the War 
Food Administration will take action 
which would cause these conditions 
to occur. Recently the WFA threat- 
ened to cancel WFO-1 if better ob- 
servance of its terms was not forth- 
coming. 

Reliable sources attribute’ the 
movement to revoke WFO-1 to a 
large chain operator who is restive 
under the responsibility of that or- 


der. These reports also say that re- 
flected congressional pressure on t! 
War Food Administration is behind 
the recent threat to have the bread 
order revoked. Grocery organizations 
have been putting pressure on to s* 
cure an exemption of the grocer fro! 
liability in case of return to stai 
bread but WFA feels that this pro\ 
sion is necessary to enforcement. 

Prior to the recent conferences on 
the subject of bread order cancella 
tion, government officials polled th« 
baking industry and obtained a _ sub- 
stantial response endorsing the pres- 
ent regulations. 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


vwv 


SUPERFLOUR takes 
punishment better than 








most flours you would put 


into your bakery in these 


times. 


It gives, in spite of punish- 


ment, rich, flavorful bread. 


vvyv 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality Chillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 














SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can go as far as you 


wish down the quality road 
when you use SUNNY 


KANSAS. 


It permits your bakers wide 





room for quality improve- 
ment, perhaps even if to- 
day you think they are 
baking the best possible 
bread. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 




















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
’ MILLERS OF 

sal High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
’ y Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 





As fine a flour as you 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 


S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 





Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














Kansas in Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
-An Independent Pill | pavis-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 





Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 























J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, W'S. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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Cleveland; Family flour demand has been THE SOUTH wae wh 
exceedingly good and bakery business is New. (Otieiins Dhore. was: little. activity pens 
, . G _ ‘ 7 
cies chruemer OP ge AR sage ae tee Foe eee lat, week. Eee ee- to CARES 
apts id BY atcigedatg jority of the business was in southwestern at 
have a breathing spell, but not this year. hard wheat flours. Sales in northern spring bl 
It will be impossible to complete this wheat types are fair. A small amount shts 
year’s orders for deliveries on account of of midwestern and Pacific coast types has she C 
the heavy snow, lack of manpower, and been sold Shipping directions “continue bags, 
brisk flour business. - F . “te fee of | 
‘ = good. Bread and cake production are good Winte 
Quotations Dec. 30: spring first patent and cracker and macaroni production are light, m 
$3.70@3.80, standard patent $3.60@3.70, first excellent, litions 
clear $3.20@3.40; hard winter short patent Quotations Dec, 30: hard spring family actinhil 
$3.75@ 95% patent $3.60@3.70, first patent $3.64, first patent $3.44, standard oie. 
week. Reported bookings by spring wheat clear $3@3.20; soft winter short patent patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.25@3.30, first ve whi 
mills represented less than 14% of ca- $4.30@4.55, straight $3.50@3.70, first clear clear $3. second clear $3.15; hard win- cnisee 
U. S. FLOUR MARKETS pacity. A week ago, they were 40% and $3 @ 3.30. . ter family patent $3. bakers short patent <1.12@1. 
last year 30%. EASTERN STATES $3.45@3.60, first clear $2.90@3.10, soft rding 
Buyers were waiting to hear what the Buffalo: The trade last week was await- wheat short patent $4.25@4.45, straight $3.90 Winni 
new subsidy on wheat was going to be. ing the new subsidy before placing any @4.15, first clear $3 @ 3.70. > he 
THE SOUTHWEST An advance of 4c bu was rather disap- new flour orders of substantial size. In- Nashville: The holiday lull in flour this ees s 
Kansas City: Without the benefit of army pointing to millers. They had hoped it ventory also took up considerable’ time. year was more or less the same as pre- ci 
or WFA business, flour sales the South- would be at least 1@2c more. A 4c ad- Bakers are relaxing somewhat after one vious years—buyers limiting new purchases an i110 
west last week fell to 12% of capacity, vance, they say, would enable them to of the busiest Christmas seasons on_rec- to only an occasional car for quick shipment. ywever 
compared with 53% the previous week and accept some bids that were in, and just ord, in which scarcity of help made it Their stocks are running low, which is ac- ; boo 
25% a year ago. Even after the new about break even. But when the subsidy necessary for executives to shoulder double cording to plan, as inventories are being ving 
subsidy was announced, buyers were in- was known, buyers’ ideas of values dropped their usual work. Directions are increas- taken and definite improvement in_ sales ee ct 
different and very little business had been just about that equivalent, so the situation ing and many small and large bakers must by the millers and brokers is expected d a 
worked through Jan. 1. remains unchanged, so far as profits are soon replenish stocks. Spring clears con- later, Nashville blenders report outbound tee niet 
With the army buying more green dot concerned. tinue very firm. shipments to merchants, jobbers, and brok- 1 oer se 
flour Jan. 2 in the Southwest, millers an- There is, however, potentially big  busi- Quotations Dec. 30, cottons: spring first ers in the south and southeast have been YS 
ticipate that flour prices will remain at or ness in sight. Many bakers, medium and patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first slow, but they are now receiving shipping Vancot 
near ceilings, even with the light demand large-sized, need flour for prompt and de- clear $3.33; hard winter short patent $3.80, directions on older contracts for delivers heat fl 
from regular customers. ferred delivery, but they cannot reconcile 95% patent $3.70, first clear 25; soft after the turn of the year. Local bakers tory, bu 
Running time continues as good as labor themselves to paying the ceiling. Appar- winter short patent $3.80, first clear 15, report no new purchases of any size, but iY I ebb. 
conditions will permit. Clears are about ently, some business was booked on Jan. 2, New York: Flour business has shown the indicate that sales over the holidays were gree: aro 
unchanged. not as much as mills had anticipated, at customary holiday dullness In addition, exceptionally good. ns al 
Two mills report domestic business ac- prices ranging from 5c below to ceiling. the trade has been awaiting the subsidy Quotations Dec. 30: soft wheat bakers # take 
tive, 3 fair, 1 quiet, 5 slow and 12 dull. It is freely admitted that prices will de- announcement. Shipping directions have and pastry $3.70, high patent $4.78, extra ¥ side co 
Quotations Dec. 30: established brands of pend upon how anxious mills are to add been good, with the result that there is protein content $4.85, soft wheat short sf sxport 
family flour $3.90@4.05, bakers short pat- to their bookings. — The buyers need the not a heavy backlog of business on the patent family flour $5.05@5.15, standard a 1 hope 
ent, ceiling, standard patent $3.30, straight flour and are shopping around. books in most channels. Some brokers re- patent $4.95@5.05, straight $4.70@4.85, clear ve a 
grade $3.25, first clears (high protein) nom- Export business is beginning to. slow port orders in hand, which they expect $4.50@4.65 % take pla 
inally $2.70@2.75, low protein second clears up again. Cuba has bought a lot of flour to close when prices are made _ following PACIFIC COAST k Ww 1 depe 
$2 @ 2.20. in the last couple of weeks, and no doubt the subsidy announcement. Seattle: The flour market is very quiet rb x Pd eg 
Oklahoma City: While a few mills partici- its needs are well covered for two to three _ Quotations Jan. 2: spring high glutens Mills are not pressing sales at this time . a Tae 
pated in the recent government purchase Months. Other Latin-American markets $3.95, standard patents $3.62@3.70, clears Mills and flour buyers alike took to thi offered 
of flour for export, domestic sales averaged have also been buying, but not as heavily $3.40@ 3.50; southwestern short patents $3.70 sidelines last week to await the issuanc: lomest 
only 15%, compared to 22% the previous as Cuba. ; Se @3.85, standard patents $3.60@3.75, clears of the January subsidy rates. Government “; ais 
week. Family trade took 75% of the book- High protein clears are still in good re- $2.90 @ 3.25 winter straights, Pennsyl- buying for lend-lease and for the arme “au 
ings and bakers 25%. Operations aver- quest, and scarce, but low proteins are vania $3 Pacific coast $3.67@3.70; ~~ services recently amounted to approximate a tein 
aged 67%, compared to the previous week's dragging. Shipping directions are reason- durum ly 40,000,000 Ibs, this is for early deliver s soft. M 
77%. Prices closed unchanged. Quotations, ®#bly good, but more would be welcomed. Boston: Interest in new flour commit- during the first half of January. Quota n fait 
sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate points, Dec. _ Quotations Jan. 2:— established — brands ments last ‘week was at a standstill. Mills tions Dec. 30, basis carlots, f.o.b. Seatth , ah 
30: hard wheat short patent flour $4@ ramils TORE, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- expect a moderate volume of business from or Tacoma: family patent enriched, 50' of $7.50 
4.30; soft wheat short patent $4@4.30, stand- ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short parent those buyers who have been holding off $4.12; pastry, 100’s $3.07, bluesten Git 
ard patent $3.90@4.10, bakers short pat- $ Hg a at parent “44, standard parent for the January subsidy. Mill agents have 100's Montana hard wheat, 100’ — ez 
ent $3.35@3.45, bakers standard $3.25@3.35. $3@ i, gar eas we age 4 i Beco not been looking for business, in view of $3.59. 
Omaha: Light flour business continued aap ¢ 204 <6 — Farrer es ‘ the tight cash wheat market, and booked Portland: Mills of the Pacific northwes MIL] 
last week with flour buyers anticipating a eet . flour only for those who actually were in are booked ahead solidly for the next 6 ; 
change in the wheat flour subsidy in Janu- Interior mills, including Duluth: Holiday need. This resulted in an extremely low days, due to the government request fo —— 
ary and holding back for the announce- dullness prevailed throughout last week, volume the past week, with nothing report- 54,000,000 Ibs a week ago. It develope: 
ment. Some bakery business developed, with buyers waiting for the turn of the ed over a minimum carlot. Buyers of that mills were not able to take over 41 Minnea 
but it was not of any special volume. Cash year and news as to the new subsidy. family flour bought only for immediate 000,000 Ibs of this, due to previous com tight as 
wheat remains tight and receipts are ex- Bookings were the lightest in many weeks. needs. Directions on old contracts suffered mitments to the army and navy. First de tinued he 
tremely small. It is quite generally be- Demand for feed, however, continues brisk. from the usual desire to hold down year- liveries are scheduled by Jan. 20, the bal inquiry t 
lieved that after the expiration of the THE CENTRAL W T end inventories. Mill quotations Dee, 30: ance by Feb. 20. This is export straight productiot 
hard winter wheat loan rate there will ms ’ ‘ spring high gluten $3.95@3.97, short patent flour, enriched, for lend-lease. Strange a offer, wit! 
be more selling of cash wheat by country Chicago: Holiday dullness continued last $3.85@3.87, standard patent $3.75@3.77, first it seems, there still is some flour hooked enough t 
holders. The bakery business has held up week and another factor in the light de- clear $3.47@3.53; southwestern short patent year ago for lend-lease that has not yet millers si 
very well through the holidays. mand was that buyers were waiting for $3.85@3.87, standard patent .15 @ 3.27: bean taken, : of buyer 
Quotations Dec. 30: family short patents the subsidy announcement, Business con- Texas short patent $3.85@3.87, standard Other bookings for the week were mod tomarily 1 
$3.40@3.65, standard patents 5 @ 3.45, sisted only of the usual steady small-lot patent $3.75@ 3.77; winter patent $3.75 erate. Mills are still waiting for furthe spot and 
bakery short patents 30@3.45, high pro- buying, but shipping directions continued @3.90, straights $3.6503.75, clears details on the new flour subsidy, but it are unabl 
tein clears $2.50@2.65, fancy first clears fairly free. Only a moderate amouny of @ 3.65. view of their heavy export commitment proffered 
2.20@2.30, low grade clears $2.05@ 2.10. ee aoe done a ae flour, — Philadelphia: Prices of flour showed lit- are not very much concerned, except t bic at ec 
listless as buyers waited to learn what patent’ $ (aeit, Avut clear @ 3.37, sec- has been prevalent throughout the trade for special types of flour. a se pecnd 
kind of a subsidy would prevail after the ond clear $2, family flour $4.51; hard win- and the volume of sales was extremel) Quotations Dec. 30: all Montana $3 responsibi 
first of the year. Directions were good ter short patent $3.45@: . 95% patent small, Millers and bakers were awaiting high gluten $: APN. bakers 93. Oklahon 
and mills were operating an average of $3.32@3.47, first clear 60@3.15. soft win- details of the new subsidy program, The bluestem topping 3 30, cake $3.80, pastry) no chang 
better than 90%. Mills closed for Christ- ter short. patent atandard patent general undertone of the market is firm, pie $3.08, fancy nerd Wheat clear bags, carl 
mas, but otherwise ran all week except $3.30@4.06, first clear $2.90@3.25 with offerings limited. Quotations Dec. 30: whole wheat 100% $3.35, grahar enith art 
that one mill reported a 70% run. on wine ; im ag spring wheat short patent $3. standa cracked wheat northern 
: Ree St. Louis: The usual holiday quietness patent $3.73, first spring clear 15@ shorts $1 
Hutchinson: Typical holiday dullness, aug- prevailed in flour trade last week. Outside hard winter short patent $3 95% § ~ 
mented by expectancy on the part of the of some export sales very little new  busi- soft winter straights, nearby 5@ 3.35 Omaha; 
trade that favorable changes would be made ness was placed on the books. Carlot or- Pittst is Oni 1 as ‘ aah CANADIAN MARKET der 
in flour subsidies, combined make the ders were extremely light, with the trade ae eae a the ROBE  RESEM flour PF 
final week of the old year a near blank. awaiting the subsidy announcement before hee a di ae by bakers last week. in 
Virtually no flour was booked. Shipping atine fur io. oe i mite Yemsz “shea Everyone was awaiting the January flour missing t 
directions were active and taxed = man- et nagar eS ee nn oe subsidies and expectations were high that production 
power. pe cate sae light. ne gg flour prices will be lower. Family flour Toronto-Montreal: Domestic spring wheat 1 decreas 
: . ; : : . ; an ‘ 3 Siegal tte ae od sold in greater volume than bakers flour flour trade was quiet over the holidays Some sale 
Salina: Holiday atmosphere prevailed | in port little interest was shown by buyers. the past week aulos ot famils Boar ware Buyers had previously covered require- eM itera 
this market the past week with very few Shipping directions were lighter. very large. However, bakers also made ments. Nothing new developed with regard ward ship 
sales of flour consummated. Shipping direc- _ Central states: Flour bookings were very record sales of baked goods of all types to exporting trade. Mills are fully booked . I 
tions are only fair. light. Buying was limited to an occasional during this period. Fiou: prices ware up until the end of March and cannot Wichita; 
Texas: The usual holiday dullness pre- car for quick shipment. Prices are holding firm, but the prevalent cut of 5c under take on any more business for shipment mand far 
vailed in the last week of December with at the ceiling. ceilings was still reported on flour orders in the meantime. Prices are unchangé grind whe 
total sales only 20 or 25% of capacity and Ry taper isaee cigs Pd Sid wien patent closed. High protein flours sold at full Quotations Dec. 30: top patents $5.05 bbl sh Quo 
practically all of family flour. Bakers show $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight ae 1, family ceilings. Shipping directions were brisk. seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cott Kansas Cit 
no interest and the flour trade generally ‘Short patent $4.29, straight and 9 $4.29, Deliveries were not good, as all trains, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freig! Hutchins 
seemed disposed to await the outcome of first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers freight handlers and highways were snow add 10c extra where cartage is perform: very little 
the new subsidy. No export business in patent $3.44, family short _ patent Pe daa Ati, bound ‘or export, government regulation flour prevailed 
evidence. Operations continue at about 3.83 straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first Quotations Dec. 30: hard winter bakers $9.45 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. winter ports, F of the tra 
70 to 80% of capacity. Prices are un- clear $2.68@3.06; spring wheat bakers pat- short patent $3.75@3.80, straight $ @ ruary-March seaboard ing 536.5 
changed. Quotations Dec. 30: family flour ent, straight and 95% $3.44. 3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.15@ Export orders for winter wheat flour Salina: 
$3.90@4.15, high patent $ @ 3.90, stand- Toledo: Soft wheat milling business was 3.25; spring bakers short patent @ 3.80, numerous. British Guiana is in the mar t trend etea 
ard bakers, ceiling $3. first clears, en- very light during the last week of the old standard $3.65@3.70, high gluten $3.90, first and Jamaica is also showing interest. 1 trade requ 
riched $2.90@3, del. TCP. year, with both buyers and sellers await- clear $3.4543.50; soft winter bakers fortunately, many mills are unable to t tinue to hi 
ing the new subsidy schedule. Production flour $4.55@4.60, intermediate $3.85@3 sufficient quantities of wheat to particip . 
THE NORTHWEST was well maintained, due to a_e sizeable straight $ 5@3.69; Pacifie ems $3 in this Segtiaomease therefore, these ieee Fort Wo 
Minneapolis: Flour business in the North- backlog of unfilled orders. Shortage of la- 3.73; family flour advertised brands going to the plants that have stocks ot td fo be 
west was virtually at a_ standstill last bor continues to handicap millers. @4.71, other brands $4@4.71. wheat on hand. Mills unable to buy W on vis pee 
» ce 
. $42.20, sack 
“ $1 per tor 
Toledo: 
A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS entire pro 
ton, f.o.b. ” 
= Cleveland 
ceiling. 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. snc has 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashv a oa 
Spring first patent .......... 3.44@ 3.57 ooe@ 8.44 §....@.... -+-@ 3.80 $....@ 3.95 G $....@ 3.83 $3.85@ 3.87  $3.70@ 3.80 620 a awe va 
Spring standard patent ...... 34@ 3.47 veoe@ B84 oer s @ervee @ K y 3 -75@ 3.77 3.60@ 3.70 roves — & 
Spring first clear ............ 00@ 3.37 3.00@ 3.10 eer ee a 3.47@ 3.53 3.20@ 3.40 ee Buffalo; 
Hard winter short patent 3.45@ 3.57 ee Mor , @ a 3.87 3.75@ 3.85 c11e@ the output, 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.32@ 3.47 , Peer a 3.77 3.60@ 3.70 cooels for the pre 
Hard winter first clear ..... 2.50@ 3.15 err. Powe @ ak 3.00@ 3.20 cy tae ighter thay 
Soft winter short patent 3.50@ 4.31 TTT. Str wee, Sr wave 4 90 4.30@ 4 eine 8 much diffic 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.30@ 4.06 rer. Feee ere. Feri 60a * ° 75 3 3. 1,704 59 P, their tr 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... Te: eee wee ars re .65 pas .-@ $41.55 strai 
Soft winter first clear ...... 2.90@ 3.25 ee lee Seuwerie es @ 3; 4.50@ ) Boston: (¢ 
Beye flour, White ... 66 cccsece. 3.10@ 3.20 3.30@ 3.40 vip owes @ 3. o@. is tive, p 
Rye flour, dark ... 2.58@ 3.00 3.05@ 3.07 ere, Lene @ 2. Tre but deferrec 
BOCROUMR, NO. 1 cccccccccccce coce@ 8.76 cooe@ 3.62 ee Peer reek ee ers see oot G@ tempting. 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent- Seattle San Francisco inipeg Toronto **Winnipes fill prior co: 
Family patent, 50's $....@ 4.12 ceeens Co eerrerer . @ 2 ee ae Spring top patentf...$.... .@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ....... sancQuee The trade 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@.... Montana, 100's . ....@ 3.59 @ Spring second patent{ -@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst...... 5.50 of coarse gr 
PE, BOER. wictce coos GROOT weer QGices Spring first clear{... et Bere. Pee rn est 
, a Q 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. {98-Ib co! Philadelpt 
tons. §280-lb cottons. 
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ter Wheat will return to the grinding of 
springs. Domestic trade in winter wheat 
flour is quiet. Buyers have enough on hand 
to carry them along for some time. Prices 
are at ceiling levels. Quotations Dec. 30: 
5.50 bbl, in secondhand cottons, Montreal 
for export $6.25 bbl, in cotton 








freights; 


bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equalization 
fee of 50c bbl. 
Winter wheat is scarce. Deliveries are 


light, mostly on account of poor road con- 


ditions due to heavy snow falls. Some 
ections report little wheat remaining on 
irms. Buyers are paying the ceiling for 


available. Quotation: $1.26 bu, 
freights, which is equivalent to 
1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, ac- 
wrding to freights. 

Winnipeg: The usual Christmas and New 
ear holiday lull in demand for flour was 
rain evident last week. New domestic 
isiness was apparently small and _ there 
as no confirmation of export trade. Mills, 
wever, are operating to capacity and some 


iny wheat 
Montreal 


e booked up into May. Supplies are 
moving satisfactorily. Quotations Dec. 30: 
top patent springs for delivery between 


Columbia 
patents 
$4.60. 


British 
second 
bakers 


rt William and the 
undary $5.30, cottons; 





£1.80; seconds patents to 
Vancouver: Bakery demand for hard 
eat flour continues active in this terri- 
vy, but store sales remain at a fairly 
| ebb. Dealers are receiving fair sup- 
plies from western mills, which are oper- 
ng almost to capacity levels in order 


take care of the heavy government 
iness. 
Export business continues to be more of 
hope than a reality, although exporters 
convinced that some movement will 
e place early in the new year. This 
| depend almost entirely on what steam- 
made available by the au- 
up to the present only a 


ship space is 
rities, but 


y limited amount of tonnage has been 
‘ red. 
Homestic hard wheat flour prices on a 
h car basis for cotton 98's as of Dee. 
were $5.40 for first patents, bakers 
patents $5 and Vitamin B $4.90. 
soft wheat flour from Ontario mills 
in fair supply here with demand _ hold- 


il firm as well as the price to the trade 


of $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: The supply situation is as 
tight as ever. Interior mills report con- 
tinued heavy shipping demand, with local 
inquiry taking a big percentage of their 
production. Terminal mills have little to 
offer, with mixed-car buying leaving barely 
enough to take care of contracts. City 
millers say that inquiry from all classes 








cus- 


of buyers, in almost every area they 
tomarily reach, are urgently in need of both 


spot and future shipment feed, but they 
are unable to take care of all the business 
proffered them. They are still getting 
bi at ceiling for feed for shipment into 
next summer and fall, but have about all 
th kind of business they care to assume 


responsibility for. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk sales continue, with 
no change in prices. Quotations, burlap 
bags, carloads for southern deliveries: bran, 
mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt; for 
northern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
$1.85@ 1.90. 
Omaha; Most 


shorts 
feeds are in decidedly 
better demand than for some_ time. The 
weather has been severely cold and is a 
factor in the increased Mills are 
and the 


sales. 


holidays, 








missing time, due_ to 

production of wheat has shown 
a decrease, along with flour production. 
Some sales are reported well into 1945 
ar there is a large demand _ for for- 
ward shipment. 

Millfeeds continue to be in de- 
mand far above the ability of the mills to 
grind wheat. All mills are short of sup- 
plies. Quotations for bran and shorts, basis 
Kansas City, are $36.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Feed demand was dulled 


very little by the holidays and keen interest 
prevailed for all from all branches 
of the trade. Prices stayed tight at ceil- 
ing $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 


classes 


excellent with the 
rend steady and supplies insufficient for 
rade requirements. Bran and shorts 

tinue to hold at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Occasional 
st to be had at full ceiling 
carlots of shorts are available. Quotations, 
ceiling, carlots, wheat bran and grey shorts 
$42.20, sacked, delivered TCP, in mixed cars 
$1 per ton higher. 

Toledo: The market still absorbs the 
entire production at ceiling levels, $42.37 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo, for all kinds of millfeed. 


Salina: Demand is 


con- 


ears of bran are 
prices. No 








(Cleveland: Feed prices remain at the 
ceelling, Demand is very good. Heavy 
snow has cut down the truck deliveries. 
Quotations: spring bran, hard winter bran, 
standard middlings, flour middlings, and 
red dog, all $42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand: is much greater than 
the output, which is somewhat lower than 


for the preceding week. The situation is 
tighter than before and buyers are having 
much difficulty in finding supplies to satis- 
fy their trade, Quotations, all varieties, 
$41.55 straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
Boston: Offerings are scarce and demand 
is active, particularly for immediate needs, 
but deferred shipments at ceilings are not 
tempting. supplies are still going to 
fll prior commitments and for direct sales. 
The trade has all it needs in the way 
of coarse grains, so demand is light. Spring 
bran, midds., mixed feed, red dog are 
held at $45.67@46.17 ton. 


Philadelphia; Demand is 





moderate, the 
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trend is firm and _ offerings are limited. 
Quotations: std. bran, pure” spring, hard 
winter, soft winter, std. midds., flour and 
red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Standard middlings, bran and 
red dog are very scarce and when located 
ceilings of $44.10@44.60 are readily paid. 
Demand far exceeds the supply. Oats, corn, 
barley are firm. 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed is only 
fair. Prices continue at the ceilings, both 
bran and shorts being quoted $43.30@ 44.30 


ton, f.o.b. Nashville. The supply is suf- 
ficient now, since demand is a little less. 

Seattle: The supply is limited; quota- 
tions: 3.50 ton. 





Ogden; Millfeed was tight last week, with 
mills booked ahead and no offerings. Plants 
are unable to sell except right here, where 
they have all the demand they can handle. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run, blended, 
white and midds. : carload lots, f.o.b. 








Ogden, Denver prices red bran and mill 
run, blended, white and midds. $ ton, 
ceiling. California prices: red and 
mill run, blended, white and midds. $42.08, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- 
geles prices up $1, ceiling. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed is 
insatiable. Although output is heavy do- 
mestic requirements cannot be met. Its 
cheapness at ceiling levels accounts for the 
unusually heavy demand. Exports are rig- 
idly restricted, but a little is allowed to be 











shipped out on which much better” prices 
are obtainable than the domestic ceiling. 
Quotations: domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. 33 ton, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
freight rates. 

Winnipeg: The situation with respect to 


millfeeds remains unchanged. Production 


is short of requirements and, while sales 
in the three prairie provinces are quite 
unimportant, the bulk of the output from 


western mills is going to 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Eastern Canada. 





Vancouver: Dealers in this territory are 
still finding it hard to get supplies from 
western mills. This is due to the sharp in- 
crease in demand, even though western mills 
are working nearly to capacity on flour 
Difficulties among all dealers are 
becoming more pronounced and they 
have been rationed by the mills, they are 
passing this rationing on to wholesale and 
retail customers. It is estimated that deal- 
ers are now getting only 75% of the needs 
from the mills This record domestic de- 
mand is mainly due to the fact that mill- 


orders. 


since 





feed in contrast to all other feeds, has 
remained stationary in price, no advance 
having been made since 1942, whereas 


grains 
on a 
shorts 


have moved up sharply. 
cash car basis are: 
$30.80, midds. §: 


(luotations 
bran $29.80, 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: It is a long while since 
cereal mills have had such a run of busi- 
ness as is now the case. Export orders 
have been coming in and these mills now 
have their capacities fully booked up until 
end of March. The ceiling price prevails 
in the domestic market. Quotations: rolled 
oats 15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Improvement in the demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal last week was 
unimportant, and resulted in no noticeable 
increase in sales. Mills are operating only 











part time and supplies on hand are. suf- 
ficient to take care of buying orders. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Jan. 2 at $4.75 per 100 Ibs bulk; 20-02 
packages 59 case, 48-0z packages $2.82. 





United States Grain Stocks 

grain in store and 
principal markets of the 
close of the week 


Commercial stocks of 
afloat at the 
United States at the 
ending Dec. 28, 1944, and Dee. 1943, as 
reported to the United States Office of 
Distribution, in bus (000's omitted): 
Canadian 

- in bond- 








American 





Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
23 25 23 25 
1943 1944 1943 

Wheat 137,938 36,443 29,960 
Corn 11,214 rer 
Oats 16,878 7,304 2 
eee 20,771 302 4, 
Barley 20,364 958 2; 
Flaxseed 7,433 702 3,257 





WANTED 


Loading and Packing 


FOREMAN 


Guaranteed hours—Vacation, etc. 
Advancement—Opportunities 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Inc. 


902 W. Washington Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
Millers Since 1821 
Divisions: Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 

Noblesville Milling Co. 








RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: More interest is evident, but 
bookings still are’ inconsequential How- 
ever, the fact that buyers are inquiring as 
to prices is encouraging, and millers are 
hopeful that with the holiday season and 
inventory-taking out of the way, substan- 
tial buying will be done. Directions have 
been fairly right along, so that un- 
filled business on mill books is light. Grain 
receipts are light and good milling rye 
commands a premium. Pure white rye flour 


good 





$3.30@ 3.40, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium $3.20@3.30, pure dark $3.05 
a 3.07. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 9c last week. 
Sales and shipping directions were slow. 


Pure white flour 68, medium $3.58, dark 


$3.18, rye meal $3.43. 





Chicago: 
business was 


Only a moderate amount of 
done in rye flour last week, 
buyers just taking on enough to fill up 
holes. Directions were fair. White patent 
rye $3.10@ 3.20, medium $3@3.10, dark $2.58 


a o. 


Portland; Pure dark rye $3.50, medium 
dark $3.55, Wisconsin pure straight $3.95, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.10. 


Although the 
buyers are not 


Cleveland: 
grain is advancing, 


price of rye 
interest- 





ed. Most bakers are contracted. With- 
drawals, are very good for this time of the 
year. Rye flour, white $3.10@3.30, dark 

50 @ 2.90. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye flour 
are reported. Quotations: pure white pat- 
ents $3.45@3.55. 

Philadelphia: Offerings of rye flour were 


week and the general undertone 
with prices showing a hardening 

Buyers, however, are operating 
impelled by immediate necessity; 
$3.30 @ 3.42. 


light last 
is firmer 
tendency. 
only as 
white patent 

Buffalo: 
ample and the 
cottons: white 
$2.83. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are small, with 
prices firm. Inquiry is bette Shipping 
directions are good, but deliveries are be- 
ing held up by weather conditions. Rye 
flour; fancy white $3.45@3.50, medium $3.35 
a@ 3.40. 


Supplies are 
Quotations, 
$3.23, dark 


Demand is good 
trend is firm. 
$3.33, medium 








THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 











Me |Guthwestorn 


Li ( 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
..+ Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 

















WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 

















mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 

v ? v 








HELP WANTED 
hn tn en NN Vv oh career antn tenia re renee 
WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR PER- 
manent steady employment for 600-bb!] 
Nebraska mill Address 7126, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has real opportunity for a _ topnotch, 
proven flour salesman, in one of the best 
central states territories. Contact sales 
manager, The Standard Milling Company, 
Chicago, Il. 





WANTED—MILLER FOR 1,000 CWT CA- 


pacity hard wheat flour mill. Also a 
man with mill experience to be taught 
the milling trade. Good wages. Address 


7069, The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





ILLINOIS FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 
by good-sized Minnesota mill with estab- 
lished trade. Experience preferred but 
not absolutely necessary. Good oppor- 
tunity for good man. Replies treated 
confidentially. Give full history in first 
letter. Address 7107, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—BY A KANSAS MILLING COM- 
pany an experienced man to take charge 
of grain elevator handling nothing but 
wheat. Supervise the unloading and the 
blending of mill mixes under laboratory 
control. A good steady job for the right 
man. Send references and give age. Ad- 
dress 7108, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv (PE RN Ne 


QUALIFIED MAN WITH MANY YEARS 
of grain, banking and investment experi- 
ence desires position with grain or mill- 
ing company. Glad to provide references. 
Feel can handle business management po- 
sition in any allied industry. Address 
7105, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 














ATTENTION SALESMANAGERS — HAVE 
you an opening in your organization for 
a flour salesman of proven ability with 
approximately 20 years’ experience call- 
ing on both family and bakery trade? 
Well acquainted in Wisconsin, Michigan 
territories. Would prefer permanent con- 
nection with reliable mill calling on city 
trade. Address 7109, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





FLOUR MILL SALES EXECUTIVE 
wishes to form connection with south- 
western mill. Experienced in merchan- 


dising 
ers and 


family flour and selling both bak- 
family flour jobbers. Have fol- 
lowing and personal acquaintance among 
jobbers and bakers in a wide territory. 
Capable directing sales force in selling 
new business and holding old. Address 
7119, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 

WANTED — EQUIPMENT FOR 350-BBL 
mill. Must be good. Box 247, Antonito, 
Colo. 

















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
— Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v i 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE BARNARD-LEAS 
250-bbl flour mill, less power, excellent 
condition. Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo. 

















SALINA, KANSAS 


CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


berhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 


Feed Grains 
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Rice Industry 
in Burma Saved 
by RAF Pilots 


London, Eng.—At the time of the 
invasion of Burma some _ valuable 
pedigree rice seeds were flown by an 
RAF pilot from Rangoon to New 
Delhi, thereby assuring the future of 
the Burma rice industry. The story 
as told by The Miller, London, is as 
follows: 

“For over 25 years scientific meth- 
ods of research into different kinds 
of rice seed were carried on at the 
Experimental Farm at Hmawbi, about 
30 miles north of Rangoon in Burma. 
Before the Japanese invasion, 30 
pedigreed strains of paddy seed were 
being produced and each year 25,000 
baskets of seed were distributed. 
Early in February, 1942, when it 
seemed likely that. Lower Burma 
would be overrun, it was decided to 
take nucleus stocks of the more im- 
portant paddy cultures to Mandalay, 
so that they might be multiplied there 
during the following paddy season. 

“It soon became clear that Man- 
dalay would be no safer and it was 
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decided to get smaller quantities of 
these valuable seeds across to India. 
Urgency was essential not only be- 
cause of the advancing Japs but also 
because paddy loses most of its vi- 
tality for germination in 12 months 
after harvesting. Finally an agri- 
cultural officer was rushed up to 
Shwebe airport, just in time to put 
his valuable package, weighing over 
80 lbs, on the last civil evacuation 
plane to leave. The pilot undertook 
to do his best to rush the package as 
far forward as possible on its jour- 
ney to the Agricultural Commissioner 
of the Government of India in New 
Delhi. That RAF pilot only got as 
far as Chittagong, but he passed his 
package on, and in less than five 
days from the time of leaving Shwebe 


it had reached Dr. Burns in New 
Delhi. 
“Fortunately there was in New 


Delhi a young Burmese who had just 
completed a two years’ course at the 
Imperial Institute of Agricultural Re- 
search. An urgent telegram from 
Burma and the co-operation of Dr. 
Burns resulted in U Thein Aung tak- 
ing a hand in the matter and ar- 
rangements were made with the gov- 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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ROLLED OATS 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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MONTREAL 


EXPORT OFFICE 


ernment of Madras for growing the 
seeds under the care of this young 
Burmese officer. By the middle of 
July they were planted much about 
the same time as they would have 
been in peacetime. Thanks to the 
RAF, the government of India, the 
government of Madras, the agricul- 
tural officers of Burma, and many 
unnamed Burmese clerks and culti- 
vators, the future of Burma’s rice in- 
dustry is now assured.” 
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United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of 
States as compiled by 
Chicago Board of Trade, in 
omitted), of date Dee. 


grain in the United 
the secretary of the 
bushels (000’s 


23: 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'ley 
Baltimore... 5,665 i a | 21 85 5 
Boston as ss oe oe és 
Buffalo 9,948 625 4,713 549 1,196 
Afloat 6,120 ie 180 i es 
Chicago .. 4,820 2,679 1,568 8,922 1,971 
Afloat .. 926 °* ay 70 % 
Duluth ... 10,559 102 3,818 593 9,801 
Ft. Worth 12,498 202 15 103 
Galveston. 3,468 ae 
Hutchinson 8,906 ‘ ee os 
Ind'napolis 1,078 1,223 204 53 ‘ 
Kan, City. 27,970 776 109 307 1,202 
Milwaukee. 3 70 3 1 3,974 
Mpls ‘i 615 1,603 1,565 8,056 
New Orl 1,252 80 ics 16 
New York 5 - 1 1 
Omaha 1,188 591 25 1,216 
Peoria .... 245 ‘6 183 
Philadel... 204 23 Rc 
Sx. City 202 85 i 29 
St. Joseph. 761 414 13 45 
St. Louis.. 381 173 38 198 
Wichita 1 72 





Total -133,083 11,248 13,788 12,271 28,168 
Total 
yr. ago. .118,233 10,922 13,835 20,138 16,019 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 





January 3, 1945 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Dec. 29, 1944, and _ re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


| eee 32,860 1,951 3,062 5,470 
Private terminals : es 43 2 





Wee Siahieces 32,860 1,951 3,105 5,473 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 15,949 ‘4 41 65 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

, eee 8,691 63 582 
CUUPCRHE .26020% 1,878 

Prince Rupert 1,209 
VROCNTIE. bcs scese 763 

WORM: ( se'0%.5 0s 61,351 1,952 3,208 6,119 
VORP. BHO 66000. 45,643 771 4,900 4,447 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 3,334 76 451 736 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Crm GiV. 6 asés 482 32 48 

SOUR  f560ehme 3,817 76 183 783 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

Pree ores 299 16 437 180 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OFM DIV, ciceee 177 16 187 
WOCRIS <6:6<5-000 177 16 154 197 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 29, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 166,345 4,383 40,014 35,969 

All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OF iV, éceevs 5,829 659 1,192 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 29, 1944, 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 159,431 4,012 51,398 36,000 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GFR GIV. vic kvs 6,286 750 909 























at principal primary points for the week Bonded Grain in the United States 
ended Dec. 30, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: Bonded grain in the United States Dec 
Receipts Shipments Stocks BS) Neneh: 3 ROME CMe | meat: 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Minneapolis. . 57 161 42 2,494 3,701 Baltimore ...... 3, 
PAMGCH: 666s 10 51 $36 1,877 soston .. woe 8, : 
BURAIO 2.0%. ol }, 706 71 70) 
Ne ‘wiicnbvaos 9, 4,099 94 594 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments Chicago ........ 32 73 32 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at Pa peor ear Lal er ane 904 
the principal distributing centers for the ace Wath 673 a Ae ey 
wee k € nding Dec. 30, in tons, with com- aie oe. 
ig sh New York ...... 2,628 
7-Receipts— -—-Shipments— ee 
1944 1943 1944 1943 Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 11,340 15,930 —— = 
Kansas City 675 200 2,550 1,200 Totals . ne 7,172 302 9 
Philadelphia 200 180 re Dec. 16, 1944.. 7,987 690 9 
Milwaukee ... 60 eve 3,270 3,330 Dec. 25, 1943. 2,391 4,112 1,7 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May Jul 
Dee, 26 ..% 156% 53 164% 155% 5f 17% 154 - 159% 
Dec. 27 156% 153 164% 155% 17 5% 154 159% 
Dec. 28 156% 152% 164 154% 17 1, 154 59% 
Dec, 29 156% 152% 163% 154% 17% 154% 
Dex 30 157% 153% 165 156 48% 154% 
Jan 1 —- y 
r CORN: — ¢ OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May Ju 
Dec. 26 ... Pace eves 111% 110% 105% es 66% 61% 62% ‘ 
nee.. BF ss er eee 110% 110% 105% 66% 61% 61% 
Dee. 28 .. ‘ ° 110% 110% 104% 65% 61 61% 
Dec. 29 . : ‘ 111 110% 105% ee 66% 61% 61% 
Dec. 30 . ee vee 111% 111% 106% Tor 67 62% 62% 
Jan. 1 —— - —HOLIDAY 
cr RYE FLAXSEED———_, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May Ju 
Dec 26 112% 110 111% 109 310 . 310 104% 
Dex 27 112% 109% 111% 109% 310 310 105 
Dec, 28 113% 110% 112 109% 310 310 105% 
Dec 9 114% 110% 112% 110% 310 310 106 
Dec 30 114% 111% 114 110% 310 er 310 108% 
GO, 2 tess —__—_-——— —HOLIDAY 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on c: 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, 


These prices are ceiling prices. 


packed 
Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 


in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated poir 


and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 














Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
DUI PPAR saccccccvcce $39.80@40.30 $....@37.75 $....@.... Yr See sceugeal 
Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@ 40.30 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 -@. 
Soft winter bran ....... re St ee eee o ve Qéres -@. 
Standard middlings* 39.80@ 40.30 § Ter fare 38.97 @ 39.47 ,.@4i1 
Flour middlingst ...... 39.80 @ 40.30 . 5 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 --@41 
TENE ia irs Sie-sia oF 2.666. 6 39.80@ 40.30 ooo + @37.75 . ee ee. LETS oa epee 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashvillé 
oo. i! eee $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@ 
Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 eer. keer @.. a 
Soft winter bran ....... @:.... Ter re ee ee rer, Meee @44 
Standard middlings* .... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 «++ + @42.99 a 
Flour middlingst ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 «+++ @42.99 @44 
MOG GOR FTE Ti wees 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.07@46.17 ooo oe @ 42.99 a 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
6. |) Eee - @29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg ...... - -@28.00 . @ 29.00 éiaae 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Report from Turkey 


J. R. Short, Jr., Writes of Observations 
on Milling and Baking Technique There 


Chicago, Ill.—Jeffrey R. Short, Jr., 
who is widely known in the baking 
and milling industries as an execu- 
tive of the J. R. Short Milling Co., 
Chicago, is at present stationed in 
Ankara, Turkey, as a member of the 
American Embassy staff. 

Mr. Short, a graduate of Harvard 
University, is an accomplished lin- 
euist, speaking French, Spanish, Ger- 
man and Russian. In a recent letter 
to his fellow workers of the Short 
milling company he writes that “the 
Turkish people, though serious and 
proud, are very friendly to Americans. 
Almost every time I go to a res- 
taurant some young Army officer 
comes over to practice his English 
on me or to tell me in French or 
German that he recently came back 
from the Continent and explains how 
accurate our air men are. Americans 
are immensely popular here and are 
known for their easy, free way of 
doing things and for being sincere.” 

In writing of his experiences in 
Ankara, he says, “All architecture is 
very modern because the capital was 
moved here from old Constantinople 
only 25 years ago. These people have 
tried to step out of the Middle Ages 
in a few years. They changed their 


alphabet, made men wear western 
hats, made women take off their veils, 
built roads, hospitals, established 
state banks and got industries going. 


They are a long way down the road 
to having a better standard of living. 

“The Turks have some habits that 
are interesting. Sometimes I’ll see 
a workman suddenly get down on his 
knees so that his head touches the 
ground and pray, facing all the while 
toward Mecca for these people are 
Moslems. 

“Like the Americans, the Turks 
have certain pet expressions. They 
are very fond of a word that sounds 
like ‘Yolk’. They use it all the time 
and it means ‘there aren’t any,’ ‘he’s 
‘I’m out of gas,’ ‘the ball was 
tennis),’ and in general a 


gone,’ 
out (at 


EMBARRASSED 

Jack H. Blaisdell is a sales ex- 
ecutive of the Commercial divi- 
sion of the National Egg Dry- 
ers, Inc., Chicago. On a train a 
few weeks ago he met a soldier 
on furlough who had served in 
Italy and France. Mr. Blaisdell 
invited the soldier to dinner and, 
While enjoying the meal, their 
conversation turned to food in the 
army. The soldier said the food 
was good but that he would “like 
to meet the guy who invented 
powdered eggs. What I would do 
to that guy is not fit for print,” 
he added. At the end of the din- 
ner when Mr. Blaisdell paid the 
bill, the soldier expressed his 
thanks and asked, “By the way, 
What’s your name?” His host 
handed the soldier his business 
card, and when the GI read the 
name of the company, he stut- 
tered an apology for his remarks 
about powdered eggs. Men in 
the army do not object so much 
to powdered eggs, he said, as to 
the frequency with which they 
are served and, most of all, to 
the way the cooks prepare this 
product for the morning meal. 





term of disgust, or of something lack- 
ing. It is the first thing everyone 
learns, and it is a part of the English 
language for every American who 
comes here. 

“I went up to Istanbul the other 
day. Going through the countryside 
you can see peasants handling their 
grain just as they did 500 years ago. 
However, you men would be amazed 


at the baking plants and mills here. 
It is all hand work, even in the big 
ones. Their flour, I should say, is 
about a .90 ash. It is coarse, gives no 
oven spring and has no sugar left af- 
ter fermentation so that the bread 
does not toast well (although that is 
the way most of it is served here). 
They don’t go in for even simple 
separations in their flour, although 
some of the equipment is actually 
pretty good. 

“The flour is a mixture of every- 
thing under the sun—barley, millet, 
durum, rye, and sometimes beans. 
There are two restaurants where, de- 
pending on the mood of the proprietor 


77 


as you enter, one may be lucky 
enough to get ‘white’ bread, but I’m 
afraid it is still grey. They have had 
a wonderful harvest of about every- 
thing this year, and it is common to 
see grain heaped under anything that 
has a roof throughout the grain 
areas. Such things as elevators are 
found in only a couple of places. Tur- 
key is a great nut country, and dried 
and salted pistachios are served at 
all occasions, as are hazelnuts, wal- 
nuts and others.” 

Mr. Short left America by plane, 
flying across the Atlantic and the 
African desert and arriving in Cairo 
within two days. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 








ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





The pin-point precision used in milling 
HUNTER’S CREAM is important in 
making this flour uniform and exact in its 
characteristics, but it also is highly im- 
portant in milling it with efficiency and 
economy. Bakers in their own production 
work know what that means. 


* 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 

















ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 











BRANDS 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
































Millers of the 


4 HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 
y PROVENDER == BALANCED 
J RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





SPILLERS LIMITED | 























Since 1857 


i nes Richardson E JOS 


Grain “a hants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 





Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 














Cable Address: “JAMESRICH" SSS EES = 
CEREAL CUTTERS R. C. PRATT : 
Ki ipp- -Kelly Rota ee Granulators Exporter 
Taal caine Chea wees, FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS, 
ao a oe 68 Kit 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Ca: TORON +O. ey poe ADA 

















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


he oe GROWERS, LTD. 
nipeg, Manitoba 








Stet anemaenee,” | | LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 














te “ ” “ ” “ ” 
aa a cilities, BLOSSOM of CANADA YORK NORDIC 
Cur Speenmes ALE Otek Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON aed fe) fe), bee meer NP .Uey | 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy Travel and Publicity Bureau 
PURITY « THREE STARS THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 


Beautifully situated in Winnipeg is the 
Manitoba Parliament oe one of 


CANADA CREAM + STERLING eae 


Canada’s Keystone Province, lying 
midway between east and west, is 
diverse both in resources and scenic 
splendor. With an area of almost a 

G R b AT W a S T quarter of a million square miles, Mani- 
toba stretches from rich prairie farm 
lands in the south, through rolling park- 

T L t lands to northern forest and lake 
country devoted to mining, trapping, 
lumbering and commercial fishing. 

Great lakes, rivers rich in water power 

M A i T L A N D resources, natural playgrounds in the 


Whiteshell Provincial Park and the 


Riding Mountain National Park, highly 
4 U Le) N productive industries, great cities and 
towns—all these combine to make Mani- 


toba what it is, a vigorous, bountiful 
keystone in Cans ada’s life and economy. 


areca pc eng wee mee 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ©  ROLLED-OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





* spe 


. BAGS 


COTTON 

















A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


JUTE BAG 5 COTTON | oun. 
 EBAGS 


IN CANADA COTTON 





4 


4 











(‘> 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 














Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


MAPLE LEA 
Gj 























TORONTO, ONTARIO 












CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Slaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
-MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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_ 
The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL @ CANADA D 
Millers of Canadian - we 
Hard Wheat Flours | fF en 
sad Rega ia DIA: 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” : 
“Daily Bread” iB 
“Citadel” 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years M 
QUALITY UONTI PORN LY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 | | 
Lake of the Woods ‘apm Co., Limited | jus 
Cable Address ALL onan 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES j U__ 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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nm" | LITERATURE 
spav! a { pakel 5 Following are summaries of re- - 
cent publications of interest. In O 
ecla most cases copies of the book- Cauada J ldesr 
x lets or other literature can be 
i obtained by writing the compa- 
PS de f full iia nies mentioned or The Miller 
| ‘ Made trom a carefully selecte Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Ss + blend of Dark Hard Winter and Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
bi choice Northern Spring wheats— 
: DIASTATICALLY BALANCED po 
E Building Morale 
; e At the 21st annual meeting of the 
4 American Society of Bakery En- 
j STRONG— gineers, held last March, one entire 
2 = session was devoted to the subject 
q UNIFORM of personnel. One of the highlights 
s EVENLY PERFORMING— was the address by A. O. Malmberg, 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS Doughnut Corp. of America, New 
York, the subject of which was 
“Building Morale Through Labor 
e Relations.”” Mr. Malmberg’s | talk, 
s which is basic in so far as personnel 
rs i . 4 relations are concerned, has_ just 
< Milled for Perfection been released to the membership in 
. . —Not Price! the form of a 17-page mimeographed 
_ bulletin. 
> 5 d A copy of this inspirational and 
; este instructive address will be sent on 
: y eg request to the Secretary, Victor E. 
king Marx, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago 


ato! 
spaborr > Ba 
r Fin 26, Ill., if a 9c stamped addressed en- 
fo velope is enclosed. 


D; Lexington Mill WW ater De aeration “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” 


Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, has 
& Elevator Co. issued Reprint 36 describing the ap- "“GLENORA” y “WHEAT HEARTS” 
LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA plication and general design of cold 
SINCE 1884 water deaerators to prevent corro- “FAMOUS” “OGILVIE 
BLENDIES” 





sion of pipe lines, heat exchange 
equipment, etc. This type deaerator “BUFFALO” 
has application in industrial plants 
utilizing large quantities of cooling 


; SWORTH COOPER water. The reprint on “Water De- 
COAT & aeration Halts Corrosion of Equip- 










































































LIMITED ment” is free on application. 
Grain and THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
A “SLOT MACHINE” CONSIDERED 
FOR UNWRAPPED B. C. BREAD COMPANY, LIMITED 
f 
/ancouver, " ‘ Suggestions 
QO) Feeds Vv i. cs 
ranging up to a slot machine to han- HEAD OFFICE Veel ha. 44" CANADA 
PEG D Exporters dle unwrapped loaves of bread, were . : : 
made to the special city council com- MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 
; TORONTO, CANADA mittee recently in dealing with the CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED. 
request from the Trades and Labor 
Council for a bylaw stipulating that 
7 all bread except that baked and sold 
_— on the premises, be wrapped. 
“DURAMBER” Spokesman for one of the larger GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
chain stores told the city fathers Suecessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
that 79% of the bread customers of Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
SEMOLINA his stores choose unwrapped loaves. “SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” ‘“WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
FANCY No. 1 They bse poy it is believed, because Onhle Address: ““Wotmace” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
they save 1@3c per loaf. 
/ Milled from Carefully Selected The chain store representative told 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT the city health committee that it is 
not a suitable time for the city to 
compel the wrapping of bread, ‘one Export Flour 
AMB E R “ H LLIN G Co. reason being that there is a shortage N U A NC 
MINNEAPOLIS of paper. Trades and Labor Coun- I S R E 
Gibie Adiven: ““Awmmamitoo cil delegates had objected to the un- a * ce . a9 
| vd oma cee wrapped loaf since it was handled Grain Shippers All Risks 
j and squeezed by so many customers Speci : : 
< . : ‘ : aig ‘ pecial Service to Flour Mills on 
| FINGE One of the aldermen urged that Domestic and Export Export and Domestic 
. R LAKES AND HUDSON the one cent saving was a considera- Ocean and Lake Insurance 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. tion for the working men’s families TORONTO ELEVATORS and Transportation 
Geneva, N. Y. but other members of the committee Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
WHEAT RYE sought some means of protecting the LIMITED Export Flour Handling 
FLOUR Milts At FLOUR bread from the hands of the public Toronto Canada Western A 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. and at the same time leaving it on ssurance 
the self-service principle. It was Company 
e stated that some gravity system is y . TORONTO, CANADA 
. *11: being studied by Safeway Stores by Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
. y ished 1905 F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD 
King Milling Company which only one loaf would be ex- enaz eines as iain tees Canadian Agents 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat posed at one time. Further study Head Office: WINNIPEG Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
PP 23 vn ye erieag Sa will be given the problem by the Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, ates nap pees INC., 
uu illers for Fifty Years : : P out a eles ens a merican Agents 
committee and the city medical Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
el LOWELL, MICHIGAN health officer. y Chicago Board of Trade 111 John Street, New York 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 
M.S 
Hammond Over-Seas Bags are built FLOUR - 
J ! 
to safely go ’round the world! SPRINGFIELD MILLING FLO’ 
Strong, Rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips CORPORATION 
—including outer wall of Wet Strength MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA Ba 
Kraft—two walls of Asphalt Laminated 
Kraft—waterproof glue and wax-dipped Sweet Young Thing (to police- a 
bottom meet Army and Navy specifications. man): That soldier accosted me! © 
Cop: What have you got to say for ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A MAI 
yourself, Joe? 
G. I. Joe: A buddy of mine asked P : 
HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. me to come here and meet his sister. : geiea og = cake 
Paper Mill and Bag Factory ~ WELLSBURG, W. VA. He told me to look for a lady with vatearhe ri cig lane po y an 
starry eyes, teeth like pearls, a smile ROY aa etn eat <"s hi ‘ 
like the Mona Lisa’s, a figure like 3 Hr ‘ ry io ai —- 
Betty Grable’s, as charming as Greer shee 0 ta You po le COV 
. Garson, with grace of a ballet dancer, A ; Ady 
ef J 7 y ’ ’ . 
Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by the dignity of a queen— moister, longer-keeping cake with 
Sweet Young Thing: I apologize to ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 1 
Y i ' the gentleman, officer. Anyone would 
€ € ’ 
he Sea Insurance Lo. Ltd. have made the same mistake. VOIGT MILLING CO Cade 
. : - of LIVERPOOL ¥ ¥ Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 _ ae 
Pe ay ee eee Cer e $4,904,187 Sonny: Mother, we’re going to play 
Caniinl Deposited in Ui; Oy..5.0. ces cs aseeceeces 500,000 3 : 
Surplus for Protection oF Policyholders....... 2,930,199 pe say ga zoo and we want HARDESTY MILLING CO J 
: & HUBB & SC YN Mother: What on earth can I do? : . . j Ww 
ORIGINATORS OF oo RISKS United States Managers Sonny: You can be the lady who Quality Millers for FIL 
unde ot ie Seoreany ie Ce leas ” - Cee gives them peanuts and candy. Over Half a Century subs 
1eld by all leading millers - x ¥ ¥ ee 
=i Baca Hurt Building - “Atlanta, Ga, | tes Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO Cal 
“At a dinner party given in Wash- — 
ington to the Chinese ambassador, A.) 
~ MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- Dr. Wellington Koo, the ambassador ° 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES was wees next to a business man. 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES . : 
Chicago Colambas New York Nashville : Peoria The business man was very quiet, f 
Bh Riksite Portland Chicago Enid ; Galveston pondering what one says to a Chinese aan Gee Siieiae 
Kansas City Galveston ge 9 Pee + tea ttt tat gentleman at dinner. Finally he TAHT Seethis 
cae Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. leaned over and said, gravely and f 
oledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg distinctly: ‘Likee soupee?’ Dr. Koo 
smiled and nodded. Well satisfied 
with this conversational tour de force, D I xX f E L I LY 
Jones-H ETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. the business man retired back ond A flour without an equal anywhere Lov 
his own thoughts. But when dinner Plain and Self-rising 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies was over, he was astonished when | THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
. the toastmaster called for his Excel- BUHLER, KANSAS LS 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missour! lency the Chinese Ambassador, and 9an pooithern Sales Office 
his neighbor rose up and delivered 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
a speech in faultless English. When 
; the ambassador sat down, he turned —— 
to the by-now sadly deflated business Gallatin Valley Milling Co. | 
STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY | 2257" Ste Valley Milling LowG 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS ee ian sail tia | 
S é re TY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN a nee ae eee The N 
¥ Y¥ D.R.FisHeR,Mgr. BELGRADE, MON’ 8940 So. U1 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. Ca 
Beryl— Ethel carries her age well, 
doesn’t she? 
jie Pamela—So she should. She’s had 
IL fhaw een ee 9 ; 
K Id A 5A ill I fefter Milling Company years of practice. Golden Loaf’ puet'y Our John: 
a ro * err ——— of I ure High-Grade “—_— The Flour with the Doubt and 
inter W heat Flour : were Trouble left out ‘ 
1412-1414 Flake White Flatts Raffles “a 1st Businesss Man: I’m a self-made TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY F 
Board Member Millers’ National Federation man. ‘ Sates City, itinn, . 
of Capacity: 1,000 bbls 2nd Business Man: You're lucky. 444 W. Gra 
Trade I’m-the revised work of a wife and 
Building three daughters. 
: , , ¥ Y¥ a . 
Kansas City, Missouri UHLMANN When the small boy was asked PA G E S HABE 
ith GRAIN COMPANY why he named his dog Ben Hur he FLOURS 
‘. ‘ Operating answered: “I wanted to name her 
Kansas City Board of Trade KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS after Uncle Ben. Then I found out THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. All ] 
ia ihe . eka, Kansa 
CAEN S MOOS OF Tate Kansas City, Missouri it was not a he, so I called it ‘Ben si 410-420 N. 
1s ag — 
v ¥ a a 
HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
RO, . ” lites Little Johnny brought home his re- ANS We 
as ) . CYLINDER SEPARATORS ittie Jo nny brougnt home nis re Z ol ME are 
Sasnak Fc ul MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@|NIAGARA/B port card, and with it was a note / quis SYMB ame buyers of 
For Discriminating DUST COLLECTORS ZA from the teacher. A GREAT DEAL D E 
shpat snd GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY “Dear Mrs. Blank,” said the note, 7 SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS pein 
Enns Mixture Co., Inman, Kan. RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. “Johnny is a bright boy but he spends ee _ 
eater Msc all his time with the girls. I’m try- PERLY KENT BAG CO. MILY 
ing to think up some way to cure — 
Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat A Real Gem in Flour him.” an 
Bakery and Family Flours KANSAS DIAMOND The mother studied the note, then MILL MUTUAL SERVICE H. S. PE 
SAXONY MILLS Made b wrote the teacher as follows: “Dear ERS 
Ark Ci Fi s Mills C Miss Scruff: If you find some way to FOR POLICY HOLD . 
ST. LOUIS, MO. f yaa einen Aas cdborg 8 U0. cure him, please let me know. I’m Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Buread Pre 
Our 94th Year Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls having the same trouble with his 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. J | 
father!” —_—— . F, Reill 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘ DorFEacH,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 
LIVERPOOL 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNnTRY,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 





FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


3 


LONDON, E. C. 3 68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO.| GRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C., 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR 





IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘GRAINS,’’ Glasgow 


W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address 


GOLDENGLO, Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “Diploma. Glasgow 


| 50 Wellington Street 


| 





| 
| 


| 


| 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


co 


( 


45 Hope Street 


No. 8 South College Street, 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


‘able Address: 


Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,”’ Dundee 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


GLASGOW, C.2. 


. I. F. business mych preferred 


“Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


420 Lexington Ave 














Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


8940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








- Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR ~ 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








-FLOUR— 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK = Fok-B ge}, Fe 
PHILADELPHIA 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











x! mm 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 





E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service. 








= of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 





J. F. Reilly, Mer. 
a 


————— 4 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
Sd 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 
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Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








9 


R 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








° INDEX OF ADVERTISERS - 





A Abilene Flour Mills Co............. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

eS a re 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Alva Roller Mills 

Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co........ 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
ASNOFICAR PiGCUrS,. INC... o...02cceccescvess 
American Machine & Foundry Co...... 
American-National Bag & Burlap Co., Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Ino. ...scceccesees 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


B 


DORE. POTMIMA, TMG. ccccccnecesvees 
Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co 
Belan, Mathew C. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.......... 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Ine.... 
Borden Co. 
Bowersock 
Bowsher, N. P., 
ae ee” rere eee ee 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
3rownold, M. S., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian 
Buhler Mill & Elevator 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 

John F. 


C Bag Co., 


‘anadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.... 
Mill & Elevator Co. 
Milling Co. 

Mills, Ine. 


Mills & Power Co. 


Re Seb bcct te heseesewees 





Corp. 


Cameron, 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd.......ss66. 
( 

Canadian 
Cannon Valley 

Capital Flour 

Cargill, Ine. 

Carr, P. B. ..... Worries ee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.... 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co.... 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


‘entral Bag & Burlap Co.. 

sShandler, Arthur L., & Co........ 
thapman & Smith Co 
Yhase Bag Co. ...... 
‘hatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Elevator Co.. 
Milling Co. 
So. Shore & So. 


Milling Co. 


theckerboard 
PGINOG BEING CO. .cccrcccvcvscvescces 
Chicago, 
thickasha 
FUDD GB BON sccscccoevves 
‘oatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Solborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Jollins Flour Mills, 

Jolorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Solumbus Laboratories 
Jommander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Prete MUS C6..5.6.00%00%% 
Grain Co. 


| a ere Tree Tee ee 


yontinental Grain Co. ....cerececcveces 
torn Products 
Soventry, Sheppard & Co. 
srawford & Law 
of Wheat 
The 
Milling Co. 
Co. 


oo: Sere 


sream of Wheat Corp............+. 
srete Mills, 
srookston 

crown Bag 
‘rown Mills 
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As- 


Dairymen’'s League Co-operative 
sociation, Inc. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 
Co, 


ah’ res eee eee ee ee ee ee 
De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
BPOUED PHOGE MEN. BNGiccciccvccivecees 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of America...... 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co............ 
ences, Wis, G., & OG,, EMG. icccceccucs 
Dunwoody Institute 
SPUR: WOON Cy TGs 65.00.06 c0000es 


Products Co... 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, 
& Lighting Co., 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Safety Car 
ENG. .csrveceevses 


EF Farmers & Merchants 
Farquhar Bros. 

Pen, Gy Hi -B-Qi cc wee ccvsccecas 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
UD GIDL, 6:5.6:50.0 06.6800 Ho cosh ebes do eeees 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co............+0-¢ 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc....... 


Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
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Pee: BeOewees. GRE ici b ied cee as boeee 
PERMOS, FURR TH ciccccsccesesncoese 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills...........+:. 
G Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 

Cerieme BMNGE OO. 6.ccsésccvserese 
GOMOURS TOMI GOs oie 6. 08 8secéc08 seuss 
General Mill Equipment Co............- 
General Mills, Inc. .....c.cceee- Cover 4, 
CONS TAPOR:, THE. isckccceciesceceee 
CERO: Fee COOL. 60 'oc bce cei eene cases 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.........-. 
Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kan... 
Great Bend Milling Company..........-.- 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenvank, Ti. du, B Glin cesicsccvcss 

Ree Bee, OG, esis bv ieire evans cess 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.... 
SSRI, J. Bey. GE Os ic cc siscccccessces 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co..........+. 
ESOP MEIN Os okies 6iecececwces ae 
aay Be” es ae) eer oe 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
og > re tae fare eae a ee 
oe SEO, BO, bode ucteeceece wanes 
SECED AOU BEUNEE 56655020 0ccvaveweess 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ..........+.. 
PAGUEMG MORFAVING CO. scccicrcccesves 
Pep eway, Bs Bi, BW UO, BtAiicicvcccace 
SHOT, SEMNUEE Ob 80:00 6006508066 060060 
Fiosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.......cccrrse 
PIOUBLOM Pei GO. oct vcccvcvccerscoves 
PEO. Ws is OOS. 08 06 esas és evecss 
PEG UEFA, DEUS Coy oie kv stivecceceee 
ERUrOOr Fenn GOR, oo-5 8 600 sac bees ees 
I Igleheart Bros., Inc. ee er ee 

pave, JF. Fis MIMUNE COinc sc cicececvses 
SM, DG Be OGi sk ovo ceickccsc coer 
International Milling Co. ......... Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ..........06:. 


Frank, Milling Co.... 


J Jaeger, , 
Jennison, W. J., 





C- Ge bebe tecacweed 
wOWEre, Ta Wei, Ge BOM escccisccccves vcs 
Jonnson-Herbert & CO. w.cicssicces 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. ..... 
wumewe, 3. Bis Sts POs di. ctw cues 
sunction City BUNGE Co... ..cccrcceccss 
K Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

Kansas Flour Mills Company...... 
eo ee 
MS TEUIOMMO TIO,. 66.0.6 veda eve ceceenes 
ce, ie a SE ee ee ene 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Ment, Percy, Bae ©o., Biei....cccsiccce 
ee ee ee re 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. + 
matte Diidas Pioar MGs. kskcicccccces 
BetUS RI RIO) 4:6: 0-0.5 605.0688 oudere e's 
PUPA ERMEN GUNNS. 6.6.6. 9.010.654 05.06 o 0504488 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John B., & Co.....cccccsccces 


# La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 


Emenee Milling O8., Tt@.ii ois cicccese 
mee, 3. D., PICU? MIS. Od... 60060086 
MIGUOE TPOR OO. 63.0 b.6-chs ic eecacawes 34, 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
RAS “OMe Mie IN 0-8. 0.6 5.5 60-4 656 8o So -OS ORS 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Lyon @& Greenleaf Co., Inc........ccece- 
Layee, J. C., MINS COs. i cecicicccives 
M McConnell & Reid, Ltd............. 
4 McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 
Seemey Dee GO. oe 856-655-0006 oie ees 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd........... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.....cccccce 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc............... 
EOD. NNER GIS gc ptv ble deasediiesaors 
oe eR RS ae ee 
i eS Ser 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ............... 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ............ 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ............. 
Minneapolis Bag & Barrel Co........... 
PSNR, IOP BEE GB csv ccecssccceacen 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ...........ie0. 
Montana Flour Mills Co................. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co..........ccececee 
BUOCCMe, “GOI EE; G GGiecccccccsceccvcce 
eg ER 0 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............ 
Moundridge Milling Co. ............... 
ee a ea 


National Cotton Council of America 


N 


National Grain Yeast Corp......... 
Os iy Oe MI Ue 8 6s 0.6% 5.5 00 6:06 b-00 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr.......cccccccece 
op ee Re 
ey Se MD * wb 6060050866 vcs 0b beac 
ae | a 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co............ 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co................. 
re Ce Tb. wntited.bese kl csseevswed 
cree eR’. Se ee, Sener 
Seer ew Ons SOUR TOO bes bbei.ob t0cdoee cues 
Novadel-Agene Corp ............. Cover 
O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 

Omega Machine Co. .......... eeces 
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Page, Thomas, Mill Co........+ee+0. 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............. 
Patterson & Beckenbach 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 
FOO SO, osc eosse te tecs eres pene 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ° 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer 
PU, BRO Bess COTO 6-0 80-0-6:4 000 e808 
Procter & Gamble 


oe“ Oats Company 


River MEMOS COiis 6c ccnscece 
Star Yeast & Products Co..... 
PE Gio a cies etree oseee 
James, & Sons, Ltd....... 
RIGMMOME BEG, OO. occ vcicvcevesor conse 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co.....cccccsccceces 
Ross Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & 
Russell-Miller Milling 
Russell Milling Co. 
RurnercarG, W. Be, BS Geicsccccevicsvee 


Red 
Red 
Red Wing 
Richardson, 


Baird, Ltd. 
Co. 


Milling Co.....: Trene rie 
Testing Laboratories, Inc 
et, Ores 


S St. Cloud 
St. Joseph 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Saxony Mills 
BENMOIGer, We Bes Cie sevice ce eceses 
Schultz, Ce SS ae eee ee 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Milling Co., Inc. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Bag & Burlap 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring 
Shevelove, J. J. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co.... Turre e 
Siebel Institute of Technology....... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co....... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spillers, Ltd. 
I, MR A pa tas 5.05 5d -o1d- ase 6 bck e 
Spokane Flour Mills Co............. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
PURE SGD binds es ees se reece es ieee 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, 
Stonhard Co. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Sullivan & Kennedy 


Swift & Co. 
iy Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. S. 
Tidewater Grain 
Tobler, Ernst & 
Toronto Elevators, 
REED, SEUUNUE SOUS. o6-55:0.0-06-6:0:0.0-0.6.06-0% 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Service 


Mills, 
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Traber, 
Ltd. 
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Uhlmann Grain Co, 

Universal Mills 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Urban, George, Milling Co........... 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Voigt Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ....- 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Walnut Creek Milling Co..........-- 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. 
W. A. Co-operative Flour 
port Agency 
Western Canada Flour 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
WIRE B OO. cociccccecscscccccscses 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., 


& Grain E 
Mills Co., Ltd 


Co., Inc, 
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Te all our friends and associates in 
the baking industry, we at General 
Mills extend our heartfelt greetings 
for the Yuletide season and sincerest 
best wishes for the coming year. 
May 1945 bring in large measure 
to all peoples Peace on Earth and 


Good Will toward men. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








